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House  of  Mrs.  Falls, 

<*  *  *  Liberty  Square 


ANY  years  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion some  settler  in  the  precinct  of  the 
Highlands  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  now 
the  town  of  New  Windsor  in  the  county 
of  Orange,  which  is  very  deficient  in 
streams  of  water  and  water  power, 
built  at  Little  Britain  on  Silver  Stream 
a  saw  mill  with  a  dwelling  house  close 
at  hand.  For  some  years  before  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities it  had  been  occupied  by  Edward  Falls,  who 
operated  the  saw  mill.  Early  in  the  year  1777  he  was 
killed  in  his  mill  by  accident,  leaving  his  widow  to 
reside  there  alone.  She  was  thus  living  in  October  of 
that  year  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  British 
troops  under  his  command,  forced  the  Highlands  and 
captured  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  on  his  way  to 
the  assistance  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

General  George  Clinton,  just  inaugurated  in  Kings- 
ton as  the  first  governor  of  the  new  State   of  New 
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York,  was  in  command  of  the  patriot  troops  defending 
the  forts.  They  were  but  a  handful  against  the 
thousands  of  the  enemy.  In  answer  to  the  summons 
to  surrender  Governor  Clinton  returned  a  decided 
refusal.  Outnumbered  and  scantily  armed  as  were  his 
forces  he  determined  that  he  would  make  a  brave 
defense.  The  forts  were  only  reduced  after  a  bloody 
attack,  and  overpowering  numbers  captured  many  of 
the  defenders  and  drove  the  remainder  in  the  darkness 
down  into  the  ravine  of  Potlopen  creek  and  into  the 
Hudson.  Among  the  latter  was  Governor  Clinton 
himself,  who  escaped  by  crossing  the  river. 

He  had  left  his  wife  and  children  near  the  river  at 
New  Windsor.  On  the  approach  to  the  Highlands  of 
the  British  forces  Mrs.  Clinton  had  taken  her  children 
back  from  the  river  to  what  was  known  as  "  The 
Square  "  in  Little  Britain,  and  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Falls.  Returning  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
Governor  Clinton  sought  her  there.  His  shattered  and 
scattered  troops  followed  him  to  the  same  place.  The 
capture  of  the  Highland  forts  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  October  6th,  1777.  Governor  Clinton  made  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Falls  his  headquarters  and  during  the 
succeeding  few  days  assembled  there  all  the  men  of  the 
Continentals,  the  militia  saved  from  the  battle  at  the 
forts  and  the  remaining  militia  of  the  region  which  had 
not  been  called  out,  or  if  called  had  not  responded. 
He  knew  that  the  successful  enemy  had  Kingston,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  as  his  objective  point  and  he  was 
preparing  for  its  defense. 

For  the  next  week  this  house  of  Mrs.  Falls  was  the 
scene  of  busy  preparation.     The  constant  assembling 
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of  the  militia  with  the  incessant  drills,  the  continued 
strains  of  martial  music  and  all  the  excitement  of  war 
had  completely  transformed  the  peaceful  neighbor- 
hood along  Silver  Stream.  At  noon  of  the  third  day 
of  Governor  Clinton's  presence  there  (October  ioth)  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  the  guard  and  replied  to  the 
challenge:  "lam  a  friend  and  wish  to  see  General 
Clinton."  As  he  approached  he  had  seen  men  in 
British  uniforms  and,  not  knowing  that  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  Americans  and  their  lack  of  clothing 
often  compelled  them  to  wear  the  captured  uniforms 
of  unfortunate  British  soldiers,  and  confounding  the 
two  Clintons  in  command  of  either  army,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  when  he  thought  he  was 
approaching  friends.  The  horseman  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant Daniel  Taylor,  of  Captain  Stewart's  company  in 
the  Ninth  Regiment  of  the  British  Troops. 

He  was  seized  as  a  spy  and  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  Governor  Clinton  in  this  house  of  Mrs. 
Falls.  Seeing  he  had  made  a  terrible  mistake  Taylor 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  was  seen  to  swallow 
something.  Dr,  Moses  Higby,  of  Newburgh,  was  then 
living  at  the  Corley  house  near  by.  Governor  Clinton 
immediately  sent  for  the  physician.  A  strong  emetic 
was  administered.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  governor 
to  the  Council  of  Safety  he  says : 

"  This  had  the  desired  effect  ;  it  brought  it  from  him  ; 
but  though  close  watched,  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  it  a 
second  time.  I  made  him  believe  I  had  taken  one  Capt. 
Campbell,  another  messenger  who  he  knew  was  out  on  the 
same  business ;  that  I  learned  from  him  all  I  wanted  to 
know,  and  demanded  the  ball  on  pain  of  being  hung  up 
instantly  and  cut  open  to  search  it.     This  brought  it  forth.' ' 
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This  magazine  (Vol.  I.,  pages  238-245)  has  fully 
told  the  story  of  Taylor  and  his  trial  and  given  illus- 
trations of  both  the  bullet  and  its  contents. 

This  need  not  be  re-told  here.  He  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  found  guilty  of  being  a  spy  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Governor  Clinton  was  setting  out  to 
relieve  Kingston  and  he  was  taken  with  the  army. 
The  governor  and  his  troops  arrived  at  Kingston  too 
late  to  save  it  from  the  torch,  his  troops  marched  to 
Hurley  and  Marbletown  and,  two  days  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Kingston,  Taylor  was  hanged  from  an  apple 
tree  at  Hurley.     This  was  October  18th. 

The  message  in  the  silver  bullet  was  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  tissue  paper  to  Burgoyne  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  Highland  forts  and 
stating  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  oppose  his 
joining  him  but  the  army  under  General  Gates.  But 
the  tidings  never  reached  Burgoyne  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  army. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Clinton  sent  his  family  away 
from  the  scene  of  danger.  He  commissioned  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Peter  Tappen,  to  take  them  to 
safety.  Tappen  took  Mrs.  Clinton  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Barnes  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  county, 
eight  miles  from  the  Hudson,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  that  they  be  taken  to  Sharon,  Connecti- 
cut and  if  need  be,  to  Hartford.  Then,  the  troops 
marching  for  Kingston,  the  house  of  Mrs.  Falls  re- 
sumed  its  quiet  history. 

The  widow  of  Edward  Falls  did  not  remain  its 
tenant  many  years.     After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
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in  October,  178 1  Washington's  headquarters  for  the 
rest  of  the  war  were,  almost  continually,  at  Newburgh. 
The  army  was  encamped  in  the  region  thereabout, 
including  New  Windsor  and  Little  Britain.  The  house 
of  Mrs.  Falls  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  one  Woods, 
whose  name  was  probably  Cornelius  Wood.  It  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  by  officers  of  the  army.  Among 
those  living  here  was  Major  John  Armstrong,  who  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates  from  before  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
He  was  a  worthy  soldier  and  held  a  facile  pen.  The 
army  had  been  ill-paid,  its  pay  was  far  in  arrears,  the 
men  were  half  starved,  food  was  scarce  and  almost 
unobtainable.  The  Netherlands  had  been  furnishing 
the  money  by  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on  until 
of  late.  But  the  Netherland  bankers  hesitated  to 
increase  their  loans.  Congress  had  shown  its  ineffi- 
ciency increasingly  as  the  years  went  by  and  it  was 
known  everywhere  that  the  states  would  not  recog- 
nize the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  taxes.  Nor  would 
the  states  recognize  its  calls  for  money.  The  result 
was  that  the  famished  soldiers  suffered  more  and  more. 
As  they  lay  in  idleness  discontent  was  bred  and  insub- 
ordination began.  The  reduction  of  the  army  was 
thought  of.  But  it  was  found  that  to  discharge  the 
troops  without  paying  them  their  due  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  The  idle  officers  about  New 
Windsor  and  Newburgh  began  to  devise  means  to 
provide  a  stronger  and  ;more  efficient  government. 
Among  the  officers  more  intimate  with  Washington 
was  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola.  He  wrote  to  Washington 
deploring  the  state  of  affairs  and  he  suggested  that  a 
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strong  and  efficient  government  was  impossible  with- 
out kingly  authority  and  intimated  that  a  monarch 
could  be  provided  in  the  person  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  In  a  strong  and  severe  letter 
Washington  replied  to  the  tempter.  It  was  dated  at 
Newburgh  May  22nd,  1782.  The  suggestion  had  been 
very  painful  to  him,  he  wrote,  and  added : 

"  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
your  Country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect 
for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never 
communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment 
of  the  like  nature." 

The  discontent  and  disaffection  did  not  end  here* 
During  the  month  of  November  succeeding  (1782) 
Washington  and  his  staff  rode  upon  a  wide  circuit.  It 
included  Kingston  just  before  he  returned  to  New- 
burgh. During  his  absence  the  trouble  deepened. 
Many  officers  in  the  army  thought  that  Congress  was 
too  busy  playing  politics  and  too  concerned  with  self- 
ish schemes  to  care  that  the  troops  were  not  paid  and 
were  hungry,  now  the  military  operations  had  ceased. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  lay  with  the  army 
to  demand  that  their  just  dues  be  settled,  or  they 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves.  Major  John 
Armstrong,  in  his  rooms  at  the  old  house  of  Mrs.  Falls, 
resolved  that  his  graphic  pen  should  state  the  griev- 
ance and  demands  in  no  uncertain  manner.  He  would 
do  it  anonymously.  He  said  afterwards  to  Washing- 
ton that  though  his  hand  was  not  known  his  senti- 
ments were,  and  were  those  of  all.  That  when  the 
time  came  he  would  be  willing  to  assume  all  the 
responsibility.     The  affair  crystallized  during  the  fol- 
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lowing  month  of  December  when  the  officers  in  camp, 
on  behalf  of  the  army,  deputed  General  McDougall, 
Colonel  Ogden  and  Colonel  Brooks,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  Congress.  Congress  acted  by- 
making  a  proposition  which  was  not  satisfactory  and 
the  disaffection  deepened.  The  officers  met  with 
Armstrong  and  it  was  decided  that  he  draw  an  address. 
On  Monday,  March  ioth,  1783  the  following  notifica- 
tion was  put  in  circulation  anonymously : 

"  A  meeting  of  the  general  and  field-officers  is  requested 
at  the  Public  Building  on  Tuesday  next  at  eleven  o'clock. 
A  commissioned  officer  from  each  company  is  expected, 
and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  staff.  The  object  of  this 
convention  is  to  consider  the  late  letter  from  our  representa- 
tives in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures  (if  any)  should  be 
adopted,  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they 
seem  to  have  solicited  in  vain." 

With  this  call  appeared  a  lengthy  anonymous 
address.  In  eloquent  language  it  recited  the  services, 
the  sufferings  and  the  achievements  of  the  patriot 
army  and  set  forth  its  shameful  treatment.  No  one 
could  question  the  truth  of  the  recital.  But  the  irre- 
gular methods  of  righting  the  wrong  was  reprehens- 
ible. It  was  not  that  Congress  would  not  deal  rightly 
and  thoroughly  in  paying  the  debts.  It  could  not. 
No  one  yet  had  solved  the  problem  how  to  do  so. 

The  "public  building"  mentioned  in  the  call  was 
"  The  Temple."  It  was  a  building  on  the  Little 
Britain  road  erected  by  the  army  for  social  purposes. 
When  copies  of  the  call  and  address  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Washington  he  immediately  prepared  general  orders 
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and  issued  them  on  Tuesday,  the  nth.  He  disap 
proved  of  such  disorderly  proceedings  and  called  regu- 
larly a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
with  representatives  from  each  company  and  the  staff. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  Saturday,  March  15th,  at 
the  place  designated  in  the  irregular  call.  Imme- 
diately following  the  issuance  of  general  orders  another 
anonymous  address  appeared.  Its  writer  expressed 
himself  as" neither  disappointed  or  displeased"  with 
the  reception:  the  first  had  met.  He  viewed  general 
orders  as  confirmatory  of  the  necessity  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  army  be  righted.  He  said  that  for  the  time  he 
would  preserve  the  secret  of  his  identity,  but  if  it  be- 
came necessary  he  would  willingly  reveal  himself  in 
the  future. 

The  next  day  (March  12th)  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress  and  reported  the  whole  matter.  With  the 
report  he  sent  all  the  papers,  including  the  anonymous 
addresses.  He  asked  that  "  all  opinion  be  suspended 
until  after  the  meeting  on  Saturday." 

When  the  hour  of  Saturday  arrived  there  was  a 
large  assemblage.  General  Gates  presided.  Wash- 
ington took  his  station  in  the  desk,  drew  from  his  coat 
a  written  address  and,  lifting  his  spectacles  to  his  eyes, 
remarked:  "Gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me  to  put  on 
my  spectacles,  for  I  have  not  only  grown  gray  but 
almost  blind  in  the  service  of  my  country."  Eyes  were 
everywhere  suffused  with  tears  and  the  meeting  was  at 
the  sway  of  its  commander. 

The  address  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  Wash- 
ington gave  credit  to  the  author  of  the  addresses  for 
•'goodness  of  pen,"  while  he  was  displeased  with  the 
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reflections  by  which  they  had  insidiously  impeached  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  and  attempted 
to  arouse  resentment.  Upon  a  threat  that  if  the 
claims  of  the  army,  and  what  was  due,  were  not  settled 
that  army  would  desert  the  country  or  turn  arms 
against  it,  he  poured  his  scorn.  He  then  offered  all 
the  influence  he  possessed  k'  in  the  attainment  of  com- 
plete justice  for  all  toils  and  dangers,  and  in  the  grati- 
fication of  every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  country.''  With 
great  dignity  he  concluded,  bowed  to  the  company 
and  retired.  Washington  had  won.  Resolutions  of 
thanks  to  their  commander  were  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  convey 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  Washington  and  request 
him  to  write  to  Congress  entreating  an  early  decision 
upon  its  former  memorial.  This  he  did.  So  did 
Governor  Clinton,  and  the  storm  subsided. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  say  that  Major  John 
Armstrong,  the  author  of  these  addresses,  known  as 
"The  Newburgh  Addresses,"  in  after  years  became  a 
resident  of  the  old  "  Senate  House,"  in  Kingston,  and 
the  fireplace  and  mantel  were  placed  therein  by  him. 
He  was  at  that  time  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York.  He  had  married  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  had  come  to  Kingston  to  give  his 
children  the  advantages  of  Kingston  Academy,  then 
famous  throughout  the  State.  One  of  these  children 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  William  B.  Astor,  and  Arm- 
strong went  from  the  Senate  House  to  be  the  Minister 
from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Napoleon  in 
France.     During  the  administration  of  President  James 
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Madison  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  for  one  term  as  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Claims  have  been  made  for  the  house  of  Mrs.  Falls 
that  therein  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  organ- 
ized by  the  officers  of  Washington's  army.  This  claim 
is  untenable.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  organ- 
ization took  place  at  the  Verplanck  House  at  Fishkill 
Landing,  the  headquarters  of  Baron  von  Steuben.  It 
was  suggested  by  General  Henry  Knox.  There  seems 
some  evidence  that  the  officers  who  peopled  this  old 
home  of  Mrs.  Falls  may  have  held  preliminary  meet- 
ings to  discuss  and  agree  upon  its  scope  and  constitu- 
tion within  its  walls. 

For  the  use  of  the  accompanying  illustration  Olde 
ULSTER  is  indebted  to  David  Barclay  of  Newburgh, 
who  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the  publications 
of  the  "  Historical  Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the 
Highlands,"  a  finely  illustrated  paper  upon  old  houses 
and  historic  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  New 
York. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Fall  was  called  "  Liberty  Square,"  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  claimed  that  not  a  dweller  upon  any  of 
the  four  roads  centering  there  but  was  a  patriot  and 
connected  with  the  American  army. 

The  name,  Liberty  Square,  has  not  survived. 
Many  years  ago  it  began  to  be  called  "  Washington 
Square,"  and  is  so  known  to-day.  Around  it  still 
gather  many  traditions  of  the  days  when  it  was  the 
centre  of  patriotic  influence,  stirring  deeds  and  steady 
endurance  for  the  cause  which  gave  it  its  original 
designation 


Early  Settlement 
*  of  Middletown 

Contributed  by  Miss  Anne  E.  Smith 


LSTER  COUNTY  originally  comprised 

mall  of  the  present  county  of  Delaware, 
New  York,  that  lies  east  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Delaware  river.  When 
the  county  of  Delaware  was  erected  it 
was  formed  from  Ulster  and  Otsego. 
This  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  fact  the  county 
was  constituted  March  10,  1797.  Thus  the  settlement 
of  this  region  and  its  Revolutionary  history  are  those  of 
Old  Ulster,  as  its  settlers  were  Ulster  men  and  women 
who  pushed  up  the  valley  of  the  Esopus  over  the 
Catskills  into  the  valleys  beyond.  In  the  words  of 
Jay  Gould : 

( "■  Perhaps  no  settlement  in  Delaware  County  dates  ante- 
rior to  that  of  Middletown.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1762  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1763,  a  party  was  formed,  in 
Hurley,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 

Taken  from  Jay  Gould's  "  History  of  Delaware  County," 
(I856),  pp.  38-41,  and  from  "  History  of  Delaware  Co.," 
1880,  pp.  257-259;  also  see  "  Town  of  Middletown,"  by 
Hon.  John  Grant  in  "Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1797-1897^- 
History  of  the  Century." 
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Delaware  Valley  with  a  view  to  settling  there.  Among  these 
adventurers  were  Harmonus  Dumond,  his  brother,  Peter 
Dumond,  Johannes  Van  Waggoner,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Hendricks,  each  of  whom  purchased  a  farm  at  a  place 
called  *  Pakatakan, '  near  where  the  village  of  Margaretville 
is  now  located.  They  bought  four  farms  on  Great  Lot  No. 
7  on  the  Middletown  flats.  The  deeds  are  dated  9  Apr. 
1763,  and  the  purchase  price  was  twenty  shillings  per  acre. 
These  fou?  pioneer  families  were  the  first  permanent  colony  on 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware." 

Harmonus  Dumond  bought  the  farm  across  the 
river  from  Margaretville,  and  his  brother,  Peter 
Dumond,  took  a  farm  up  the  river  near  the  present 
residence  of  Elijah  A.  Olmstead.  Speaking  of  Paka 
takan  :  "  The  little  Dutch  colony  thus  planted  contin- 
ued to  increase  by  immigration,  and  within  eight  years 
numbered  nine  families,  Of  these  Philip  Henry  Yaple 
came  to  the  Elias  Carpenter  place  in  1771.  Other 
settlers  were  Simeon  VanWaggoner,  Slyter  or  Slought- 
er,  Green,  Hinebaugh  and  Blanch." 

The  settlers  were  not  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary measures,  and  thus  a  feeling  arose,  in  which 
the  Indians  took  sides  with  the  Tories.  The  first  open 
quarrel  arising  from  these  opposing  political  factions 
is  said  to  have  originated  between  two  schoolboys  who 
were  attending  the  Dutch  school  that  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Pakatakan  early  in  its  history.  One  of  Peter 
Dumond's  sons,  Isaac,  was  called  a  rebel  by  a  young 
man  named  Markle,  and  the  rising  ire  of  the  young 
Dutchman  culminated  in  fist  blows  in  which  others  of 
the  larger  boys  took  part.  The  result  was  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  s.chopl. 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1778 — or  soon  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Kingston — the  Indians  and  Tories  began  a  series 
of  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  settlers.  A 
body  of  Indians  and  hostile  whites  had  laid  a  plot  to 
advance  up  the  stream,  and  kill  the  white  settlers  at 
Pakatakan  and  burn  their  homes. 

The  intended  massacre  was  prevented  by  a  timely 
notice  from  Teunis,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  informed 
Yaple  of  the  impending  danger,  and  advised  him  to 
leave  the  settlement.  By  the  kind  offices  of  this  red 
man  the  lives  of  the  settlers  were  saved.  Yaple  imme- 
diately spread  the  alarm  among  the  Whigs,  who  after 
hastily  collecting  their  cattle,  bundling  together  such 
effects  as  they  could  carry  and  concealing  the  remain- 
der, took  a  hurried  leave  of  the  settlement.  On  the 
same  day  that  Yaple,  Peter  Dumond  and  Hinebaugh 
fled,  the  Indians  made  a  concerted  descent  upon  the 
settlement  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  destroying  what- 
ever they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  then  sent  a 
detachment  of  twenty  Indian  warriors  under  the  guid- 
ance of  two  well-known  Tories  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  as  far  as  Shandaken  where  they  gave  up  the 
chase.  The  Whigs  having  left  the  settlement,  there 
remained  only  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
English.  These  outrages  at  Pakatakan  so  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  Americans  that  they  sent  a  company 
of  militia  from  Schoharie  to  drive  the  marauders  from 
the  frontiers.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the 
Tories  fled  to  the  older  settlement  of  Hurley  while  the 
Indians  retired  toward  the  Susquehanna. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  by  the  settlers  to 
establish  themselves  at  Pakatakan  until  after  the  close 
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of  the  Revolution,  but  occasional  visits  were  made  to 
the  place  by  the  settlers  for  the  removal  of  their  prop- 
erty or  gathering  in  of  their  crops.  It  was  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this  that  Harmonus  Dumond  was  shot  Aug- 
ust 26,  1778.  (See  OLDE  ULSER,  Vol.  III.,  pages  18- 
23.)  He  had  returned  from  Hurley  with  John  Burrow 
to  secure  a  piece  of  grain.  Having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  they  set  out  again  to  return  to  Hurley,  and 
when  about  a  mile  from  Dumond's  former  residence 
they  fell  in  with  the  Schoharie  Guard.  These  mistak- 
ing Dumond  and  his  companion  for  Tories  called  upon 
them  to  halt,  which  they  refused  to  do.  The  Guard 
then  fired  upon  them  and  mortally  wounded  Dumond. 
His  companion  escaped  unhurt.  The  soldiers  were 
filled  with  sorrow  when  they  learned  their  fatal  mis- 
take, but  it  was  too  late.  Dumond  died  three  days 
later  (29  August,  1778)  in  Simeon  VanWaggoner's 
hotel  (tavern)  and  was  buried  near  by  in  the  clothes 
in  which  he  had  been  shot. 

For  six  years  the  white  settlement  at  Pakatakan 
was  abandoned.  But  in  1783  the  families  which  had 
begun  the  settlement  returned — most  of  them  to  the 
same  places.  Johannes  VanWaggoner,  Frederick  Kit- 
tle, the  family  of  Sloughters,  and  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Yaple,  came  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  first  settler  in  what  is  now  known  as  Margaret- 
ville  was  Ignos,  a  nephew  of  Harmonus  Dumond,  in 
1784.  He  sold  it  for  ;£ioo.  "  The  first  settlement  at 
New  Kingston  was  made  in  1793,  by  Johannes  Dela- 
mater,  and  the  following  year  Christian  Yaple  became 
his  neighbor.  In  1795  Philip  Yaple  settled  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Plattekill,  and  at  that  time  had  only  four 
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neighbors  in  the  valley.  One  of  these  was  Jacob  Van 
Benschoten,  who  came  there  the  year  before,  and 
settled  where  his  grandson  now  lives." 

These  valleys  of  Delaware  county  constituted  the 
frontier,  and  the  lives  of  the  settlers  were  the  lives  of 
frontiersmen.  Not  only  were  the  primitive  forests  to 
be  subdued  by  the  axe,  but  primitive  men,  the  savage 
tenants  of  these  wilds,  and  the  more  savage  white  men 
who  had  degenerated  from  their  inheritance  of  civiliza- 
tion, had  to  be  conquered  by  the  sturdy  settler. 

DEATH  NOTICES  FROM  OLD  PAPERS 


From  some  old  Kingston  papers  Miss  Annie  R. 
Winfield  contributes  the  following  death  notices  : 

Kingston  Rising  Sun  of  August  15,  1794  "  Died  on 
Sunday  at  his  seat  in  Hurley  Mr.  Jacobus  Hardenbergh, 
about  60  years  old." 

Rising  Sun  of  August  22,  1794  "  Mrs.  Mary  Elmen- 
dorf, aged  73,  died  on  Friday  evening." 

"  On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Garret  BJackwell  aged  46." 
"  On  Sunday  Mrs.  Duvertie  VanKeuren,  aged  75." 

"  On  Monday  Mrs.  Adriana  Elmendorf,  wife  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Elmendorf,  aged  60.'' 

"  Monday  night  Mr.  Henry  Jansen,  aged  60." 

"  This  morning,  about  2  o'clock  Col.  Johannis 
Snyder." 

Rising  Sun  of  September  5,  1794  "Sunday  31,  at 
his  farm,  Schawangunk,  Severyn  T.  Bruyn,  Esq.,  Major 
of  the  regiment  of  Militia  of  that  place,  member  of  the 
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State  Legislature  and  President  of  one  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Societies  of  Ulster  County. 

"  In  his  lifetime  he  was  eminently  possessed  of  those 
sympathetic  social  and  public  virtues  which  gave  him 
universal  confidence  and  esteem,  and  formed  the  basis 
for  those  flattering  distinctions  of  his  fellow  citizens 
which  are  the  best  testimonials  of  disinterested  worth." 

Plebeian  of  December  20,  18 14  "  At  Middleburgh, 
Schoharie  county,  on  the  28  November,  18 14,  after  a 
short  illness,  Dr.  Hans  Koning,  formerly  of  Esopus, 
Ulster  county,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age." 

Plebeian  of  July  4,  18 15  "  Died  at  his  residence  in 
Marbletown,  Mr.  Thomas  Schoonmaker,  an  old  and 
respectable  inhabitant. ,? 

"  Died  at  an  advanced  age  of  about  90,  Mr.  Nathan 
iel  Cantine  of  Marbletown,  a  very  worthy  citizen." 

♦♦'♦ 

To  THE  SKETCH  OF  COLONEL  RUTSEN  given  in 
Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  V.,  pages  337-343,  the  account  of 
his  father,  copied  from  O'Callaghan's  "History  of  New 
Netherland,"  pages  430,  etc.,  should  be  added. 

"Rutger  Jacobsen  van  Schoonderwoerdt,  married  in 
New  Amsterdam,  anno  1646,  Tryntje  Jansen  van  Bries- 
tede  (who  died  at  her  son's  in  Rosendale,  in  171 1).  By 
her  he  had  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Margaret,  one  of 
the  daughters,  married  in  1667  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  who 
came  from  Meppel,  province  of  Drenthe,  to  America  in 
1658,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  highly  respectable 
Bleecker  family  in  this  State.  Rutger  Jacobsen  was  a  mag- 
istrate in  Rensselaerwyck  as  early  as  1648,  and  continued  to 
fill  that  office  as  late  as  1662,  and  perhaps  later.     He  owned 
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a  vessel  on  the  river  in  1649,  in  which  year  he  rented,  in  part- 
nership with  Goosen  Gerrittsen,  the  Patroon's  brewery,  at 
459  gl.  a  year,  paying  in  addition  one  guilder  for  every  tun 
of  beer  which  they  brewed.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  gl.,  and  in  the  following  season  they  worked  up 
1500  schepels  of  malt.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1656,  he  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  '  new  church'  in  Beverwyck,  and  we 
find  him  subsequently  part  proprietor  of  Pachonakelick, 
called  by  the  Dutch  Mohican's,  or  Long  Island,  below 
Bethlehem.  He  had  the  character  of  an  upright  citizen, 
and  to  his  credit  it  must  be  added,  he  rose  by  his  honesty." 

A   WAR  SCARE  IN  KINGSTON 


During  the  year  1781  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that 
the  long  War  of  the  Revolution  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Nevertheless,  while  Great  Britian  was  becoming  very 
weary  of  the  conflict  with  the  rebellious  colonies,  her 
savage  allies,  the  Iroquois,  were  burning  with  a  desire 
to  revenge  the  destruction  of  their  towns  by  General 
Sullivan  in  1779,  and  this  desire  was  carefully  culti- 
vated by  their  shrewd  leader  Brant.  The  frontiers 
were  in  a  state  of  constant  terror  and  that  terror  was 
justified. 

It  was  during  the  year  1781  that  the  Indians 
descended  upon  Wawarsing  in  this  county.  This  was 
upon  Sunday,  August  12th.  The  preceding  winter  had 
been  a  time  of  alarms,  the  preceding  year  had  seen  the 
capitivity  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Snyder  and  others  who 
were  still  confined  in  Canada,  and  the  settlers  in  out- 
lying districts  were  in  great  trepidation. 
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It  greatly  affected  the  people  of  Kingston.  The 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  King- 
ston Commons  are  full  of  entries  showing  the  impend- 
ing dread.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1781  Chris- 
topher Tappen  was  directed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  session  in  Albany, 
notifying  it  that  the  frontier  was  destitute  of  troops 
and  praying  that  a  sufficient  force  be  stationed  along 
it.  It  is  spread  at  length  on  the  minutes  of  the  trus- 
tees.    On  March  12th  it  was  resolved  and  ordered 

"That  four  men  be  employed  to  range  the  woods  in 
order  to  discover,  if  in  their  power,  whether  any  enemy  are 
on  the  frontiers,  and  that  two  of  the  four  men  take  their 
route  between  the  bounds  of  Hurley  and  about  half  way  to 
the  bounds  of  Albany. 

"  Ordered,  that  Major  Houghtaling  and  Mr.  Elmendorph 
be  a  committee  to  agree  with  two  proper  persons  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  Col.  Snyder  be  requested  to  procure  two 
other  fit  persons  to  take  their  route  from  about  half  way 
between  the  bounds  of  Albany  and  Hurley  to  the  bounds  of 
Albany,  and  that  the  trustees  will  pay  the  expense  thereof. 

"  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Low  run  the  lead  he  has 
in  his  possession  into  bars,  and  sell  the  same  to  all  persons 
in  the  township  who  are  well  attached  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  not  exceeding  three  pounds  to  each  person,  at  six- 
pence per  pound. 

"  Ordered,  that  Capt.  Van  Buren  put  or  cause  to  be  put 
in  good  order  the  cannon  or  field  piece  belonging  to  this 
town,  and  that  the  trustees  will  pay  the  expense  thereof. ' ' 

Two  rangers  were  immediately  secured — Peter 
Hinepaugh  and  Isaac  Dumond  at  six  shillings  per  day, 
their  rations  to  be  furnished  by  the  trustees.  After 
one  week  the  rangers  were  discharged. 
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On  the  third  of  April  a  committee  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kingston  waited  upon  the  trustees  and 
informed  them  that  they  were  planning  to  fortify  the 
village.  They  asked  trees  to  build  a  stockade.  They 
told  the  trustees  that  Jacob  Van  Gaasbeck  would  sell 
pine  trees  at  one  shilling  for  every  tree.  The  trustees 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  trustees  will  pay  \o  Mr.  Van  Gaas- 
beck the  sum  adjudged  to  be  the  value  of  the  timber,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  exceed  300  trees." 

On  April  16th  it  was 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Abram  Louw  go  to  Mr.  Wisner's 
for  about  150  to  200  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  that  the 
trustees  will  pay  for  the  expense.  * ' 

On  June  4th  they  entered  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consult 
with  Col.  Snyder  respecting  the  defense  of  the  town." 

Meanwhile  peace  reigned  about  Kingston,  although 
the  valley  of  the  Rondout  and  those  of  Delaware 
county  suffered  from  Indian  and  Tory  raids.  The 
next  year  (1782)  was  quiet  and  the  people  were  in  earn- 
est expectation  that  their  anxieties  and  sufferings  were 
over.  With  the  coming  of  the  following  spring 
(1783)  there  was  another  alarm.  But  peace  was  spread- 
ing her  wings  at  last.  Intelligence  soon  came  that  the 
treaty  securing  it  had  been  signed  and  information  was 
conveyed  by  both  the  Americans  and  the  British  to 
the  frontiers  that  the  war  was  over.  With  it  passed  for- 
ever all  troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  white 
men  in  Eastern  New  York. 
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LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ME  YER  FAMIL  Y 


Continued  from  Vol.  V.,  page  382 


(CXII.)  Maria  Anna  Mye;*«  (Jonathan3.  Petrus2, 
Christian1)  born  at  Saugerties  N.  Y.,  17  Oct.  1799; 
married  18  Oct.  1818,  Zachariah  Snyder.  His 
occupation  was  a  farmer.  He  was  born  9  Sep  .1794,  the 
son  of  Isaac  Snyder  and  Susan  Margaret  Cam. 
Zachariah  died  21  Aug.  1863.  Maria  Anna  died  21 
Dec.  1872.  Their  home  was  the  ancient  stone  house 
near  Saugerties,  built  by  Martin  Snyder  in  1750. 
Children  : 

b  (300)  Isaac5:  B.  12  Dec.  1821;  married  27  Feb. 
1848  Sarah  A.  Martin,  born  Nov.  22,  1822, 
dau.  of  Frederick  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
Van  Orden.     Isaac  died  26  Mar.  1897. 

b  (301)  Peter5:  B.  1  Mar.  1825;  married  12  June 
185 1,  Sarah  E.  Osterhoudt,  born  20  Mar. 
1833,  dau.  of  Tjerck  Louw  Osterhoudt  and 
Catherine  Ransom.  Peter  died  17  April 
1901.     Sarah  E.  died  21  Dec.  1906. 

b  (302)  Anna  Maria5:  B.  Nov.  21,  1819;  married 
Jan.  21,  1847,  Horatio  A.  Snyder,  born  23 
Jan.  1815;  son  of  Peter  I.  Snyder  and 
Elizabeth  Newkirk.  Horatio  A.  died  7 
Dec.  1881  ;    Anna  Maria  d.  5  Nov.  1888. 

b  (303)  Jonathan5:  B.  12  May  1830 ;  died  2  Jan.  1862, 
m.  26  Apr.  1856,  Salina  Carle  ;  b.  30  Aug. 
1833,  dau.  of  Philip  Carle  and  Maria  Felton. 
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(CXIV.)  William  Henry  Myer*  (Jonathans, 
Petrus2,  Christian1)  by  occupation  farmer;  born  at 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  14  Apr.  1805  ;  married  in  the  year 
1834  Sally  Ann  Kiersted,  born  15  Aug.  181 3, 
daughter  of  Henry  Kiersted  and  Margaret  Valken- 
berg.  William  Henry  died  11  Sept.  1886.  Sally  Ann 
died  5  July,  1899.  They  resided  at  Fawns,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.     Children: 

b  (304)  Margaret  Ann5  :  B.  4  June  1835  ;  m.  (1st)  25 
Jan.  1855,  Edward  B.  Harder;  b.  in  1830 
son  of  Peter  B.  Harder  and  Gertrude 
Cramer.  Edward  B.  died  16  Feb.  1876. 
Margaret  Ann  m.  (2d)  Sep.  1878;  John  E. 
Lasher  b.  12  Jan.  1826,  son  of  James  Lasher 
and  Anna  Brink.  Margaret  Ann  died  1 
Apr.  1886.     No  issue. 

a    (305)    Washington5:  B.  19  Sept.  1837. 

(CXV.)  Catherine  Myer4  (Jonathan3,  Petrus2 
Christian1),  born  at  Woodstock  N.  Y.,  4  Apr.  1808  ; 
married  at  Kingston  N.  Y.,  10  Nov.  1836,  Jacobus 
Van  ETTEN,  by  occupation  a  farmer;  born  16  Apr. 
1813,  son  of  Gilbert  Van  Etten  and  Margaret  DuBois. 
Catherine  died  29  Sep.  1872,  Jacobus  died  8  Oct. 
1892,     They  resided  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.     Children  : 

a    (306)    Angeline5:  B.  8  Oct.  1838. 
a    (307)    Rufus5:  B.  25  Mar.  1841. 

(CXVI.)  Peter  Overbagh  Myer4  (Jonathan3, 
Petrus2,  Christian1)  by  occupation  a  farmer,  born  at 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  3  Feb.  1813 ;  married  (1st)  25  May 
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1837,  Ann  Van  Etten,  born  9  Sep.  1816;  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Van  Etten  and  Margaret  Dubois.  Ann 
died  18  Oct.  1842.  Peter  Overbagh  married  (2d.)  II 
Sep.  1844,  Mary  BURHANS,  widow  of  Peter  Ostran- 
der  Myer,  born  26  Feb.  1813,  daughter  of  Johannes 
Burhans  and  Catherine  Schepmoes.  Peter  Overbagh 
died  5  May  1877.  Mary  died  26  Jan.  1 88 1 .  They 
resided    at   Woodstock,   N  Y. 

Peter  Overbagh  Myer  married  (ist)  Ann  Van 
Etten.     Children : 

a    (308)     Margaret  Ann  :    B.  3  Feb.    1838. 

b  (309)  Nelson:  B.  25  Feb.  1839;  m-  I[  Dec.  1862 
Rachel  Backus,  b.  26  Dec.  1842,  daughter 
of  Henry  S.  Backus  and  Eliza  Legg.  Nel- 
son died  1  Feb.  1909.  Rachel  died  20  Oct. 
1900. 

a    (310)     Edgar:    B.  u  June  1842. 

Peter  Overbagh  Myer  married  (2nd)  Mrs. 
Mary  Burhans  Myer.     Children  : 

a    (311)    Mary  A.  :   Born  n  Dec.  1845. 
a    (312)    Sidney  :   Born  26  Dec.  1849. 

(LXXXVI.)  Henricus  Myer4  (Petrus  Low*,  Pet- 
rus2.  Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer,  born  at  Saug- 
erties,  N.  Y.,  13  Dec.  1777;  married  13  Aug.  1796, 
NELTJE  Bair  born  at  West  Camp,  N,  Y.,  18  Mar. 
1776,  daughter  of  George  Bair  and  Catherine  Mower. 
They  resided  at  Barnerville  Schoharie  Co.,  to  which 
place  they  removed  from  Saugerties  soon  after  1800. 
Henricus    died  at    Saugerties    while   there   on  a  visit 
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(date  unknown).     Neltje   died    at   Barnerville    2  Oct. 
1842.     Children  : 

a    (313)    Lavina(Wyntje)5:  B.  8  Mar.  1798. 
a    (314)     William5:   B.  10  Mar.  1802. 

(XC.)  STKPHANUS  Myer4  (Petrus  Low*,  Petrus2, 
Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer  ;  born  at  Sauger- 
ties  N.  Y.,  22  Apr.  1786;  married  6  Mar.  1810  at  Barner- 
ville, N.  Y.  Elizabeth  Mowers,  born  10  June 
1786,  daughter  of  Jacob  Mowers  and  Maria  Loucks. 
Elizabeth  died  19  Dec.  1866.  Stephanus  died  10 
Nov.  1886.  They  resided  at  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 
Children  : 

a  (315)  Peter5:  B.  20  Jan.  1812. 

a  (316)  Polly5:   B.  28  Apr.  1815. 

a  (317)  Julia5:  B.   10  Dec.  1822. 

a  (318)  Sally  Catherine5:  B.  5  Mar.  1826. 

(XCII.)  EPHRAIM  Myer*  (Petrus  Low3,  Petrus2. 
Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer  ;  bap.  at  Katsbaan 
N.  Y.,  18  June  1791  ;  married  MARIA  SaGENDORF, 
born  in  1795,  daughter  of  Harmon  Sagendorf  and 
Catherine  Nears.  Ephraim  died  17  Apr.  1845.  Maria 
died  May  1869.  They  resided  at  Maryland,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.Y.     Children: 

a  (319)  Ephraim5:  B.  12  July  1816. 

a  (320)  Benjamin  F.5  :  B.  24  Aug.  1 8 19. 

a  (321)  George  Henry5:  B.  26  Apr.  1821. 

a  (322)  Rebecca5:  B.  31  July  1825. 

a  (323)  John  Peter5:  B.          1828. 

b  (324)  Nancy  Catherine5  :  B.  18  July  1833. 
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(XCIII.)  Lavina  (Wyntje)  Myer4  (Petrus  Low3, 
Petrus2,  Christian1),  bap.  Katsbaan  N.  Y.,  7  Oct.  1794; 
married  (1st)  1  Feb.  1813  at  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  John  P.  Mower,  who  was  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  born  1  Dec.  1789,  son  of  Jacob  Mower  and 
Maria  Bair.  John  P.  died  12  Oct.  1829.  LAVINA 
Myer  married  (2nd)  24  July  1830  at  Carlisle,  Mont- 
gomery Co.  N.  Y.,  John  Gordon.  Lavina  died  17 
July  1882  at  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Lavina  (Wyntje)  Myer  married  (1st)  John  P. 
Mower.    Children : 

b    (325)    Jacob  P5:  B.  at    Cobleskill  N.  Y.,  19   Mar. 
1814;  married  17  Dec.  1836,  Tina  Smith 
born  16  Feb.    1829,    daughter   of  William 
Smith    and    Maria    Smith.     Tina  died — 
1861.     Residence  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
b.    (326)    William    H.5:  Born    at  Cobleskill  N.  Y.,  24 
Mar.    1816,    married     19   Dec.    1839,  Eliza 
Clark,  born  19  July  182 r,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam   Clark   and   Nancy   Campbell.     Eliza 
died    24   Dec.    1893.     William  H   died  11 
Sep.  1895.     Resided  at  Big  Springs,  Wis. 
b    (327)     Ellen5:  Born  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  26  Mar.  181 8, 
married    Ira  Palmer.     Ellen    died   4   Nov. 
1893.     Resided  at  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Lavina  (Wyntje)  Myer  married  (2nd)  John  Gor- 
don.    Children : 

b  (328)  Phoebe5:  Born  at  Carlisle,  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.,  14  May.  1831,  married  31  Jan.  1849, 
John  S.  Cary.  Residence  Howes  Cave, 
N.  Y. 
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b  (329)  Peter  Low5 :  born  at  Carlisle  N.  Y.,  8  Oct. 
1833,  married  1  Oct.  1854  Rebecca  E' 
Hyde;  born  29  Oct.  1833.  Residence  Star 
Prairie,  Wis. 

To  be  continued 
•gig.  4. 
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(573)  Elizabeth6:  Born  in  Walpack  June  27,  1821  and 

baptized  May  26,  1822. 

(574)  Sarah6:  Born  in  Walpack  Oct.  25,  1824. 

(575)  Chrisparus6;  Born   in  Walpack  Sept.    18,    1825, 

and  bap.  Oct.  28,  1826. 

(CCCCII.)     David  Van  Aken5  (Casparus4,  Jacob3, 
Isaac2,  Marinus1),    born   in   Walpack  May  1,  and  bap. 
July  io,  1803  ;  married  Catharina  Emmons.     Child- 
ren: 
(^76)  John  Emmons6:  Born  in  Walpack  Oct.  19.  1783. 

(577)  David6:  Born  in  Walpack  March  6,  1786. 

(578)  Jemima6:  Born  in  Walpack  March—,  1788. 

(CCCC.)  Joseph  Van  Aken5  (Casparus4,  Jacob3, 
Isaac2,  Marinus1),  born  in  Walpack  October  8,  1794, 
married  CATHARINE  MILLER.     Children  : 

(579)  Margaret6:  Born  in  Walpack  Nov.  12,  1821  and 

bap.  Apr.  28,  1822. 

(580)  Calvin6:  Born  in  Walpack  Nov.  4,  1823  and  bap. 

July  25,  1824. 
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(581)  Elizabeths.-  Born  in  Walpack  Nov.  12,  1825  and 

bap.  Aug.  20,  1826. 

CCCCIX.)  Aaron  Van  AKEN5(Harmanus4  Jacobs, 
Isaac2,  Marinus1),  born  in  Walpack  June  14,  1798  ;  mar- 
ried Mary  McCarty.     Children  : 

(582)  Jane  Elizabeth6 :    Born   in   Walpack  December 

24,  1821. 

(583)  Joseph  McCarty6 :  Born  in  Walpack  October  1, 

1823. 

(CCCCVIII.)  jANEVANAKEN5(Harmanus4,  Jacobs 
Isaac2,  Marinus1),  born  in  Walpack  June  5,  1796,  mar- 
ried James  McCarty.    Children : 

(584)  Jacob  Van  Aken  McCarty6:   Born   in   Walpack 

May  22,  1815  and  bap.  Apr.  21,  1820. 

(585)  Philip  McCarty6:  Born  in  Walpack  August  26, 

1818  and  bap.  Jan.  6,  1821. 

(586)  John  McCarty6:  Born  in  Walpack  May  28,  1819 

and  bap.  Jan  6,  1821. 

(CCCCXXXV.)  William  Van  Aken6  (John  E.s, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  born  in  Eso- 
pus  February  25,  1801,  died  August  2,  1887,  married 
(1st)  June  14,  1824  Polly  Van  Benschoten,  born 
August  n,  1803  and  died  March  26,  1836.     Children: 

(587)  John7:    Born  in  Esopus  May  7,  1825;  married 

Jane  Gulick. 

Note. — Casparus  Van  Aken  Smith,  child  of  Joshua 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Van  Aken  was  baptized  in  Walpack 
July  21,  1817.  Elizabeth  Van  Aken  was,  presumably,  the 
daughter  of  Casparus  Van  Aken  (318). 
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(588)  Maria7:  Born  in  Esopus  June  20,  1827;  married 

John  W.  Longyear. 

(589)  Rachel  C.7 ;    Born  in  Esopus  August  30,  1829; 

married  John  E.  DuFlon. 

(590)  Alfred7:    Born  in    Esopus    December  12,  1833; 

married  Julia  VanOstrant. 

(591)  Albert7:    Born   in   Esopus  Dec.    12,   1833:  died 

unmarried.     Twin  of  preceding. 

William  Van  Aken  married  (2nd)  February  13, 
1839  JANET  HasbrOUCK,  who  was  born  January  1 1, 
181 1  and  died  May  6,  1881.     Children: 

(592)  Eliza7  :  Born ;  married  Frank  M.  Thomp- 

son. 

(593)  Edgar7:  Born :  married  Annie  Conrad. 

(594)  Martha7:  Born ;  unmarried. 

(CCCCXXXVI.)  Eliphas  Van  Akens  (John  E.s, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  born  in  Eso- 
pus December  26,  1802,  died  August  22,  1881  and  was 
buried  in  the  Sharpe  burying  ground  in  Kingston.  He 
married  Jane  Ann  Eckert.     Child  ; 

(595)  Margaret  Lavina7  :  Born  in  Esopus  May  18,  1828. 

(CCCCXXXVII.)  Barent  Gardinier  VanAken6 
(John  E.5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus*), 
born  April  25,  1806,  married  CATHARINE  PLASZ.    Child: 

(596)  Eliphas7;  Born  in  Esopus  April  21,  1826;  mar- 

ried Maria  Burhans. 

(CCCCXXXVIII.)  The  Reverend  Enoch  Van 
AKEN6  (John  E.5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2, 
Marinus1),  was  born  July  21,  1808,  was  graduated  from 
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Rutgers  College  in  1830,  studied  at  New  Brunswick 
and  Princeton  Seminaries  until  1833  when  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  was  pastor  at  Kinder- 
hook  in  1834-5  ;  then  at  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City, 
1835-85,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  died  January  2, 
1885,  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability,  simplicity  and  perseverance.  He 
had  studied  law  before  he  entered  the  ministry.  He 
married  ELIZA  WEBSTER  GULICK.     Child  : 

(597)  Gulick7:  Born  April  22,  1840,  died  Oct.  20,  1871. 

(CCCCXXXIX.)  Leah  Van  Aken®  (John  E.5, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  born  October 
8,  1 8 10,  died  at  Throopsville,  New  York.  She  married 
David  Van  Aken.     Children  : 

(598)  Enoch?:  Born 

(599)  Leah7 :  Born . 

(600)  Catherine7:  Born  — . 


(CCCCXL.)  Catherine  Van  Akens  (John  E.5, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  born  Oct.  8, 
1810,  married  WALTER  FELTON.     Children  : 

(601)  Lavina  Felton7  :    Born- — — ;    married  Jacob 

Connors. 

(602)  Serena  Felton7:  Born . 

(603)  Wilson  Felton7:  Born  - — — . 

(604)  Priscilla  Felton7 :    Born ;    married  John 

Edward. 

(CCCCXLI.)  Elizabeth  Van  Aken@  (John  E.s 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  was  born 
March  29,  1814.       She  married  Aaron  CARLE,  who 
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was   born   April    n,    1814   and   died   July   19,    1868. 
Children  : 

(605)  Cyrus  Carle7 :    Born ;  married  Charlotte 

Decker. 

(606)  Hezekiah  Carle7 :  Born ;  died  unmarried. 

(607)  Ezra  Carle7  :    Born — ;    married   (1st)   Ann 

Terwilliger  ;  (2nd)  Rachel  Doyle. 

(608)  Emily  Carle7  :  Born ;  married  (1st)  David 

H.  Carle  ;  (2nd)  Andrew  Sutton. 

(609)  Amelia   Carle7 :    Born ;  died    unmarried. 

Twin  of  preceding. 

(610)  Mary  Carle7:  Born ;  married  Jacob  Ter- 

williger. 

(DCV.)     Cyrus    Carle7,  married    Charlotte 
Decker.     Children : 


(611)  Elizabeth  Carle8:  Born 

(612)  Anna  Carle8:  Born 


(DCVII.)     Ezra  Carle7  married  (2nd)  Rachel 
Doyle.    Children : 

(613)  Mary  Elizabeth  Carle8:  Born . 

(614)  Anna  Carle8:  Born . 


(61$)  Rachel  Carle8:  Born . 

(DCVIII.)      Emily    Carle7,   married  David  H. 
Carle.    Children : 

(616)  Mary  A.  Carle8:  Born  . 

(617)  George  W.  Carle8:  Born ;  married  Emma 

Travers. 

(618)  Charles  A.  Carle8:  Born ;  married  Carrie 

VanAken. 

(619)  Cyrus  T.  Carle8:  Born . 
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(620)  Ann  Elizabeth  Carle8:  Born  — ;  died  March 

10,  1877. 

(621)  Edward  Carle8:  Born . 

(622)  Cora  Carle8 :  Born  — ;  married  Lucas  Law- 

son. 

(623)  Clinton  Carle8:  Born . 

(DCXXII.)    Cora  Carle8,  married  Lucas  Law- 
son.     Child  : 

(624)  Emily  Arietta  Lawson9  :  Born . 

To  be  continued 


TO  THOMAS   COLE,    THE  PAINTER, 
DEPARTING  FOR  EUROPE 


Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  light  of  distant  skies  : 

Yet,  Cole  !    thy  heart   shall  bear  to  Europe's  strand 
A  living  image  of  thy  native  land, 

Such  as  on  thy  glorious  canvas  lies. 

Lone  lakes — savannas  where  the  bison  roves — 

Rocks  rich  Avith  summer  garlands — solemn  streams — 
Skies,  where  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and  screams, — 

Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blaze  of  boundless  groves. 

Fair  scenes  shall  greet  thee  where  thou  goest — fair, 
But  different — everywhere  the  trace  of  men, 
Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 

To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  fierce  Alpine  air. 
Gaze  on  them,  till  the  tears  shall  dim  thy  sight, 
But  keep  that  earlier,  wilder  image  bright. 

William  Cullen  Bryant 
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The  Palatinate 

of  the  Rhine 


EARLY  all  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
region  came  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  with  the  tenderest  of  memo- 
ries of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe,  the  river  Rhine. 
The  Dutch  had  left  its  banks  where 
it  flows  into  the  sea,  the  Huguenots  bade  adieu  with 
tears  to  the  home  they  had  found  upon  its  western 
shores  when  banished  from  their  own  loved  France, 
and  thousands  of  Rhenish  Palatines  driven  from  their 
vineyards  and  fertile  fields,  from  prolific  gardens 
and  laden  orchards  by  the  flaming  torch  of  war  and 
devastation,  sought  homes  in  America  upon  the  Hud- 
son to  escape  the  horrors  ever  following,  and  never 
more  than  at  that  time,  in  the  train  of  war. 

The  day  of  absolutism  in  government  in  Church  and 
State  had  not  passed.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  who 
reigned  in  either  was  expected  to  be  obeyed  without 
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question,  or  life  and  property  were  not  for  one 
moment  safe.  To  the  lover  of  liberty,  or  to  him  who 
was  fighting  the  fight  for  freedom,  if  defeated,  there 
was  open  for  refuge  but  one  of  three  havens  of  safety 
— Switzerland,  the  Palatinate  or  the  Netherlands. 
The  first  of  these  was  at  the  headwaters  of  that  cele- 
brated river,  the  second  along  its  middle  reaches  and 
the  third  where  it  finds  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  sea. 

What  was  the  Lower  Palatinate,  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine?  There  is  a  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum 
written  July  12,  1709,  at  the  time  when  the  Palatine 
refugees  were  pouring  by  thousands  into  England, 
entitled  "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Palatine  Refugees", 
which  thus  speaks  of  the  country  from  which  they 
came  : 

"It  has  Alsace,  part  of  Lorrain,  and  Swabia,  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  Nauty  on  the 
North  part  of  Treves,  and  Lorrain  on  the  west  and  part  of 
Menty.  Franconia  and  Swabia,  on  the  east,  no  miles  long 
from  South  East  to  North  West,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  North  East  to  South  West  about  70.  '  Tis  called  the 
Lower  Palatinate  to  distinguish  it  from  that  part  of  Bavaria 
called  the  Upper.  This  country  is  much  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  has  been  coveted  by  neigh- 
boring princes  in  all  ages.  Their  hills  are  covered  with 
vines  which  yield  the  well  known  Rhinish  wine  ;  their  plains 
and  valleys  abound  with  all  sorts  of  corn  and  fruits,  and 
their  forests  are  well  stocked  with  Deer  and  other  game. 
The  Rhine  passing  through  the  middle  of  their  country 
does  very  much  improve  their  Commerce  and  with  the 
Necker,  Nabe  (nahe)  and  other  rivers  supplies  them  with 
plenty  of  fish,  and  their  mountains  abouad  with  minerals. " 
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The  ruler  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  the  vast  dominion  founded  by 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne 
and  revived  by  Otto  the  Great  in  962,  which  empire 
had  had  a  succession  of  emperors  who  were  German 
kings.  The  sovereignty  was  not  hereditary  but  the 
succeeding  monarchs  were  chosen  by  certain  princes 
at  each  vacancy,  among  whom  the  Count  of  the  Rhine 
was  one.  These  princes  with  the  right  to  choose  an 
emperor  were  called  electors.  The  Count  of  the 
Rhine  was  entitled  to  have  his  official  residence  denomi- 
nated a  palace  and  thus  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Count  Palatine.  Within  his  domains  were  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  historic  cities  on  earth,  such 
as  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  Strasbourg,  Worms, 
Spires,  Coblenz  and  others.  The  Elector  Palatine's 
titles  were 

' '  By  the  Grace  of  God,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Arch  Treasurer  and  Elector  of  the  Empire,  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, Julius,  Cleves  and  Bery;  Count  of  Veldentz,  Spanheim, 
Marix,  Ravensbery  and  Moers,  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  etc." 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  took 
root  in  the  Palatinate  at  a  very  early  date.  Its  adher- 
ents soon  numbered  many  thousands.  The  Count 
Palatine  then  reigning  was  a  friend  of  Martin  Luther 
and  one  of  his  earliest  supporters.  From  this  time 
until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
succession  was  of  princes  who  held  the  faith  of  the 
reformers.  The  historic  Diet  of  Worms,  to  which 
Luther  was  summoned,  was  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Palatinate,  the  Diet  of  Spires,  at  which  the  reformed 
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faith  became  known  as  the  Protestant  religion,  was  in 
another  Palatinate  city.  Augsburg,  where  the  cele- 
brated "  Augsburg  Confession"  was  written,  and 
Heidelberg,  the  city  of  the  still  more  famous  "Heid- 
elberg Catechism,''  both  offspring  of  that  reforma- 
tion, were  cities  of  the  Palatinate. 

The  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in 
1572  was  followed  by  the  flight  from  France  of  thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousands  of  French  Protestants. 
These  Frenchmen,  holding  the  Reformed  faith,  were 
followers  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  France 
ever  produced,  John  Calvin.  And  when  the  great 
French  reformer  had  been  driven  from  that  country  he 
had  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Palatinate, 
whence  he  went  to  Geneva.  Now  these  refugees,  for- 
ever to  be  known  as  "  Huguenots,"  sought  the  same 
refuge  as  their  great  leader.  First  of  all  they  went  to 
the  Palatinate  to  escape  the  storm.  Many  proceeded 
from  this  refuge  to  that  of  the  Netherlands.  But 
those  who  afterwards  came,  or  their  descendants,  to 
find  their  final  land  of  rest  in  Ulster  county  were 
those  who  were  sheltered  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine.  Their  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  rest  is 
seen  in  the  name  they  bestowed  upon  their  American 
home  when  they  called  it  after  the  Palatinate,  New 
Paltz,  giving  it  the  German  rendering  of  the  name. 

Henry  of  Navarre  became  King  of  France  in  1589. 
He  gave  the  land  peace  and  attempted  toleration.  In 
1598  he  issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes  by  which 
it  was,  to  a  degree,  secured.  In  1643  Louis  XIV.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  French  throne  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
His  reign  was  the  longest  in  French  history  and  con- 
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tinued    for  seventy-two  years.     The  warring  religious 
parties  were  in  frequent  strife.     Emigration  succeeded 
emigration  to  the  dominions  of  the  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine.     In  1685  Louis  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nan- 
tes and    let  loose    all    the    terrors   of   intestinal  war. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  twice  invaded  the  Palatinate 
with   an    army.     He   overran   Alsace   and  twice  gave 
over  the  Palatinate  to  fire  and  sword.     On  the  first  of 
these   from  the  top  of  the  castle  of  Manheim  twenty- 
seven    cities    were   seen,  at  one  time,  in  flames.     On 
the  second  occasion  more  than  forty  towns  and  a  vast 
number  of  villages  were  burned  and  the  lovely  region 
was  reduced  to  desolation.     Europe  was  alarmed,  and 
the  "  League  of  Augsburg  "  was  organized  by  Holland, 
Spain,    Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  and  several  of  the 
princes   of  Germany,  to  destroy  his  power.     In  1701, 
England,  Holland  and    Germany    formed  an  alliance 
against  Louis,    and  the  command  of  the  allied  armies 
was   given    to  the  great  Duke    of    Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene.     Then  followed  the  great  victories  for 
the  allies  at  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet  and  the  suffering  Palatinate  saw  its  inhuman 
foes  driven  from  its  borders.     But  twenty  thousand  of 
its   families  were  homeless  and  deprived  of  all  they 
possessed. 

Why  did  these  people  come  to  England  upon  their 
forcible  expulsion  from  their  homes  ?  Most  of  them 
fled  down  the  Rhine  into  the  Netherlands,  where  was 
to  be  found  no  unoccupied  lands.  Thence  they 
crossed  into  England  for  the  reason  that  the  army 
that  had  driven  out  the  French  was  largely  British, 
and  led  by  the  Duke    of  Marlborough,  and  for   the 
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greater  reason  that  the  recent  Count  Palatine 
had  married  an  English  princess.  Count  Philip  IV. 
married  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  their  son  Count  Frederick  V.  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  of  England.  Their  son  Edward 
left  three  daughters,  one  of  which  was  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  who  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  declared  to  be  the  successor  of  Queen 
Anne,  then  the  English  sovereign.  George  I.,  who 
became  the  King  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duchess  Sophia  of 
Hanover. 

The  line  of  Frederick  V.  had  become  extinct  when 
his  grandson  Charles  died  without  issue  in  1685  and 
the  sovereignty  passed  to  the  line  of  the  Duke  of  Neu- 
burg,  of  the  same  house.  The  people  were  almost 
entirely  Protestant.  The  new  Elector  did  not  disturb 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  faith,  although  a  Catho- 
lic. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  built  a  church  in  which 
he  invited  Calvinists,  Lutherans  and  Catholics  to 
worship. 

A  brief  granted  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  relief  of  the 
Palatines  has  the  following  preamble : 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  the  many  great  hardships  and 
oppressions  which  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  near  the 
Rhine  in  Germany  (more  especially  the  Protestants)  have 
sustained  and  lain  under  for  several  years  past,  by  the  fre- 
quent invasions,  and  repeated  inroads  of  the  French  (where- 
by more  than  two  thousand  of  their  greatest  cities,  market 
towns  and  villages)  have  been  burnt  down  to  the  ground  as 
Heidelburg,  Manheim,  Worms,  Spire,  Frankendale,  and 
other  Towns,  and  great  numbers  have  perished  in  the  woods 
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and  caves,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness,  several  thousands 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  seek 
refuge  in  other  nations,  and  of  them,  near  eight  thousand, 
men,  women,  and  children  are  come,  and  are  now  in  and 
near  our  city  of  London,  in  a  very  poor  and  miserable 
condition. ' ' 

Here  they  were  fed  from  this  time  (1709)  by  her 
bounty  and  that  of  benevolent  English  men  and 
women  until  the  problem  what  to  do  with  them  was 
solved.  Vol.  III.  (1907)  of  this  magazine  has  told  the 
story  of  their  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river. 

In  the  state  documents  still  preserved  in  England 
relating  to  these  people  there  is  this  description  of  the 
encampment  of  the  Palatines: 

"  There  are  now  some  thousands  of  them  lodged  in  tents 
at  Black  Heath  and  Camberville,  where  they  spend  their 
time  very  religiously  and  industriously,  hearing  Prayers 
morning  and  evening,  with  singing  of  Psalms  and  preaching 
every  Sunday,  where  both  old  and  young  appear  very  serious 
and  devout. 

"  Some  employ  themselves  by  making  toys  of  small  value, 
which  they  sell  to  the  multitudes  that  come  daily  to  see  them. 
They  are  contented  with  very  ordinary  food,  their  bread 
being  brown  and  their  flesh  meat  of  the  coarsest  and  cheap- 
est sort,  which  with  a  few  roots  and  herbs  they  eat  with  much 
cheerfulness  and  thankfulness  ;  great  numbers  of  them  go 
every  Sunday  to  their  church  in  the  Savoy,  and  receive  the 
sacrament  of  their  own  ministers. 

"Many  of  the  younger  are  married  every  week,  the 
women  weaving  Rosemary  and  the  men  Laurel  in  their  hair 
at  the  time  of  marriage.  Adultery  and  fornication  being 
much  abhorred  by  them. 

"When   any  are  buried,  all  the  attendants  go  singing 
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after  the  corpse,  and  when  they  come  to  the  grave,  the  coffin 
is  opened  for  all  to  see  the  body  ;  after  that  it  is  laid  in  the 
ground,  they  sing  again  for  some  time,  and  then  depart. 
They  carry  grown  people  upon  a  bier,  and  the  children  upon 
their  heads. 

"  So  that  in  the  whole,  they  appear  to  be  an  innocent, 
peaceable,  healthy  and  ingenious  people  j  and  may  be  rather 
reckoned  a  blessing  than  a  burden  to  any  Nation  where  they 
shall  settle." 

The  character  of  the  refugees  is  ascertained  from 
the  official  report  of  their  occupations.  Of  the  first 
6,520  who  landed  it  was  reported  that 

"  Of  these  there  are  Husbandmen  and  Vinedressers  1083, 
Schoolmasters  10,  Herdsmen  4,  Wheelwrights  13,  Smiths  46, 
Cloth  and  Linnen  Weavers  66,  Carpenters  90,  Bakers  32, 
Masons  48,  Coopers  and  Brewers  48,  Joiners  20,  Shoemakers 
40,  Taylors,58,  Butchers  15,  Millers  27,  Sadlers  7,  Stocking- 
weavers  5,  Tanners  7,  Miners  3,  Brickmakers  6,  Potters  3, 
Hunters  5,  Snoners  6,  Surgeons  3,  Locksmiths  2,  Bricklay- 
ers 4,  Glaziers  2,  Hatters  3,  Silversmiths  2,  Cook  1,  Student 
1,  Carvers  2." 

The  Huguenots  who  settled  in  Ulster  county  began 
to  gather  in  the  Palatinate  about  1650.  Of  the  twelve 
who  became  the  New  Paltz  patentees  we  find  Louis 
DuBois  and  family  at  Manheim  in  1659  ;  Jean  Has- 
brouck  and  family  at  Manheim  in  1672  ;  Christian  Deyo 
and  family  at  Mutterstadt  in  1675  ;  Abraham  Has- 
brouck  (probably)  at  Mutterstadt  about  1675,  his  wife 
having  been  born  there  ;  Louis  Bevier  and  wife  at 
Frankenthal  about  the  same  year ;  Simon  and  Andre 
LeFevre  at  Manheim  and  Anthony  Crispell  there  in 
1660.     We  know  that  in  1677  they  were,  all  of  them, 
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living  in  Ulster  county  and  were  in  Hurley  in  that 
year  when  they  bought  the  lands  at  New  Paltz  from 
the  Indians  at  that  place.  Thus  they  had  left  the 
Palatinate  thirty  years  before  the  great  exodus  of  its 
inhabitants. 

A  REMINDER  OF  SLA  VER  Y  DA  YS  IN 
NEW    YORK 


OLDE  Ulster  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Helen  R.  de  La 
Porte  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  for  the  following  lease 
of  a  negro  slave.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  Mat- 
thew Persen,  lived  in  the  old  stone  house  still  standing 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets,  in 
the  City  of  Kingston,  and  long  known  as  the  Radcliff 
house,  or  the  Hiram  Romeyn  house.  It  was  erected 
about  1664  by  Sergeant  Jan  Hendrickse  Persen,  of  the 
company  under  Captain  Martin  Cregier  which  rescued 
the  captives  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  massacre  and 
burning  of  the  Esopus  on  June  7th,  1663.  When  New 
Netherland  was  seized  by  the  English  in  1664  and  the 
Dutch  forces  were  disbanded,  Sergeant  Persen  built 
this  house,  and  settled  here.  Jan  Hendrickse  Persen 
died  March  22,  1708.  Here  lived  successively  his  son 
Mattys;  Adam  and  Cornelius,  sons  of  Mattys ;  and 
Cornelius  and  Matthew,  sons  of  Cornelius.  The  elder 
Cornelius  and  Adam  were  often  chairmen  of  the  Kings- 
ton Trustees.  Cornelius,  the  younger,  removed  a 
number  of  years  before  the  Revolution  to  Katsbaan 
and  built  there  a  store  and  blacksmith  shop.  This 
store  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  patriots  of  that 
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region  before  and  during  that  struggle.  Cornelius 
Persen  died  in  Katsbaan  February  7th,  1827,  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  old  stone  house  he  built  there  is 
the  residence  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  Cornelius 
Persen  having  been  his  great-grandfather.  This  is 
the  lease  : 


<< 


Gbis  fln&enture  9few<^// 


''That  I,  Benjamin  Bogardus  of  Dutches  County 
State  of  New  york  have  Let  Matthew  Persen  of  Kingstone 
County  of  Ulster  and  state  afforsaid  have  a  Negro  slave 
Named  Robin  for  the  term  of  Nine  years  from  the  date 
hereof,  for  and  during  and  to  the  full  end  and  term  of  Nine 
years  next  ensuing,  and  the  said  Matthew  Persen  his  heirs  or 
assigns  shall  and  will  procure  and  provide  for  him  the  said 
Negro  Sufficient  meat  drink  Wearing  apparel  Lodging  and 
Washing  during  the  said  term  of  Nine  years. 

"  And  at  the  expiration  of  Nine  years  Next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  he  the  said  Matthew  Persen  his  heirs  or 
afsigns  shall  deliver  the  said  Negro  slave  if  alive  unto  the 
said  Benjamin  Bogardus  his  heirs  or  afsigns.  And  for  the 
true  performance  of  the  agreements  aforesaid,  the  said  par- 
ties bind  themselves  each  unto  the  other  firmly  by  these 
presents,  in  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals. 

"  Dated  the  fifth  day  of  November,  One  thousand 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

"Benjamin  Bogardus     (S) 
Matthew  PERfEN  (S) 

"Sealed  and  delivered 

in  the  presence  of  us — 

"  FRANTZ  J.   ROGGEN 

Petrus  RoofA ' ' 
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THE  FERR Y  AT  SA UGER TIES 


This  magazine,  in  the  issue  for  December,  1909 
gave  an  extract  from  the  charter  of  the  ferry  from 
Kingston  to  Rhinecliff  granted  in  1752,  under  which 
the  ferry  is  continued  to  this  day.  Brink's  "  Early 
History  of  Saugerties"  speaks  of  the  scow  ferry  across 
the  Hudson  there  established  by  John  Brink  years 
before  the  Revolution.  It  crossed  from  the  present 
Mason-McClurg  place  (then  that  of  John  Brink)  to 
Clermont,  the  home  of  Chancellor  Livingston  just 
opposite.  It  was  continued  until  a  few  years  before 
the  death  of  John  Brink  in  1814.  Then  William 
McCaffery  established  a  ferry  from  the  Van  Leuven 
place,  now  the  residence  of  Charles  A.  Spalding.  A 
small  boat  carried  passengers  on  foot  and  a  scow 
transported  teams.  This  was  in  1810.  Two  men  man- 
aged the  scow  and  passengers  and  wagons  were  landed 
at  the  present  landing  in  Tivoli.  A  horn  hung  upon 
a  tree  at  Tivoli  summoned  the  ferry  from  this  side  of 
the  river. 

In  1828  James  Outwater  of  Tivoli,  because  of  the 
business  developed  at  Saugerties  by  the  opening  of 
the  iron  mill  and  the  other  enterprises  of  Henry  Bar- 
clay, started  a  horse  ferry.  A  four-horse  boat  was 
built  and  it  landed  up  the  creek  opposite  the  old  mill 
at  the  dock  known  as  the  Burhans  &  Brainard  dock. 
After  a  year  or  two  he  re-built  it  as  a  two-horse  ferry- 
boat. Captain  Daniel  Ackley  had  been  the  com- 
mander. He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  John  I.  Coon. 
But  the  horse-boat  could  not  be  made  to  pay  and 
keeping  up  enough  power  to  bring  it  into  the  creek 
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during   winds  was   impossible  and  a  small  side-wheel 
steam  ferry  boat  was  purchased.     It  was  called    the 
"Jack  Dowling."     The  boat  proved  to  be  no  better 
than  the  other.     Another  horse-boat  was  substituted 
by    Edward    Laverty  &  Brother,  who  sold  it  to  John 
Van  Leuven  Overbagh,  Russell  N.  Isaacs,  James  Out- 
water  and   William  Burt.     Despite  the  difficulties  of 
making  port  this  craft  was  run  for  a  number  of  years. 
Just  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  suitable  ves- 
sel was  obtained.     On  Monday  morning,  September  8, 
185 1  the  "  Chelsea,"  a  fine  steam  ferryboat,  was  placed 
upon  the  route   by  James  Outwater  to  make  regular 
trips.     The    Hudson    River    railroad    had  just    been 
opened    and  the  ferry  made   regular  and  dependable 
trips  to  connect  with  trains  on  the  new  road.     Travel 
increased  by   bounds    and    Saugerties  congratulated 
itself  upon  its  connection  with  the  outer  world.     Cap- 
tain Ogden  was  its  commander,  succeeded  by  Captain 
William  H.  Wilcox,    Captain  Robert  A.  Snyder,  Cap- 
tain  Alexander  Hauver.     For  a  half-dozen  years  the 
village  was  proud   of  its  ferry.     But  one  day  there  was 
a  terrible  storm,  a  flood,  the  dam  in  the  Esopus  gave 
way,  unnumbered    tons  of  sand  were  carried  into  the 
lower  creek,  the  harbor  was  swept  clear  of  vessels  and 
the    Chelsea  was  left  stranded  and  helpless  near  Mel- 
ius Island.     She   was  filled  with  sand  and  a  total  loss. 
The  writer   remembers   visiting  her  and    seeing    her 
complete  destruction.     For  a  year  Saugerties  had  no 
ferry. 

In  1859  tne  Field  Brothers  placed  the  "  Black 
Maria  "  on  the  route  and  she  ran  a  little  more  than  a 
year.     She  was  run  under  the  name  of  "  Fanny  Fern." 
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They  took  her  off  the  course  in  a  short  time  and  broke 
her  up.  Then  they  bought  the  "  Stella  "  and  changed 
her  name  to  the  "  Air  Line."  It  was  the  name  by 
which  she  had  been  originally  known.  The  Field 
Brothers  sold  her  to  Thomas  J.  Barritt,  who  ran  her 
until  1864  when  he  disposed  of  her  to  Henry  L.  Finger. 
In  1869  he  conveyed  her  to  Robert  A.  Snyder,  who  is 
still  her  owner.  She  shows  her  years,  exhibits  her 
battles  with  floating  ice  and  the  marks  of  time,  but  the 
stanch  old  craft  is  good  for  many  a  year  to  come.  She 
bears  her  more  than  half  a  century  of  life  and  service 
with  ease  and  the  promise  of  many  added  years  as  the 
future  passes  by. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  PALTZ 


On  the  29th  of  September,  1677  Governor  Edmund 
Andros  issued  to  Louis  DuBois  and  his  eleven  asso- 
ciates the  patent  of  New  Paltz.  The  tract  thus 
granted  to  these  Huguenot  settlers,  in  the  words  of  the 
patent,  was  to 

"Bee  a  Township,  and  the  Inhabitants  to  have  liberty 
to  make  a  High  Way  between  them  and  the  Redoute  Creek 
or  Kill  for  their  convenience." 

Upon  this  patent  there  was  set  up  a  government 
differing  from  any  within  the  colony  of  New  York,  if 
not  from  any  in  America.  The  original  twelve  paten- 
tees, and  their  children,  long  tilled  the  lands  divided 
among  themselves  in  common  and  equally  divided  the 
produce.     The   twelve  patentees   grew   to    be   called 
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"  The  Dozijn,"  from  the  Dutch  word  for  dozen  or 
twelve.  They  exercised  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  and  from  their  judgment  there  was 
never  an  appeal  taken.  By  a  prompt  acquiescence 
decisions  by  the  Dosijn  forever  ended  the  matter  and 
a  most  harmonious  community  was  the  result.  Not 
only  was  there  never  an  appeal  taken  to  a  colonial 
court  but  never  was  it  known  that  an  internal  feud  or 
a  disputed  division  line  between  the  property  owners 
ever  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  settle- 
ment at  New  Paltz.  The  administration  of  affairs  by 
the  twelve  men,  the  Dosijn,  was  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  New  Paltz  from  the  granting  of  its  patent 
September  29th,  1677  to  its  incorporation  as  a  town- 
ship of  the  State  of  New  York  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  or  on  the  31st  of  March.  1785.  At  that 
date  the  act  erecting  the  township  confirmed  the 
grants,  patents,  partitions  and  conveyances  of  the 
Dosijn  during  this  more  than  a  century  of  existence. 
To  this  day  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dosijn,  as  recorded  in  "  The  Common  Book"  is 
accepted  in  court  as  authentic  evidence  in  suits  at 
law. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  upon  the  lands  at  New 
Paltz  the  land  was  divided  among  the  patentees. 
Most  of  the  land  is  to  this  day  in  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  these  original  owners.  Here  never 
arose  any  troubles  with  the  Indians.  The  Huguenots 
did  not  remove  to  "  the  Paltz  "  until  after  the  First 
and  Second  Esopus  Wars  were  over.  From  that  time 
there  were  no  further  Indian  troubles  until  during  the 
French   and  Indian   War  and  during  the  Revolution. 
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New  Paltz  was  out  of  the  region  of  these.  Its  position 
was  too  far  from  the  frontier  to  be  exposed  to  Indian 
raids.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  secure  because  its 
first  settlers  had  bought  the  lands  from  the  red  men 
and  paid  them  for  the  same.  So  had  the  people  of  the 
Esopus.  Every  foot  of  the  landed  possessions  about 
Kingston  had  thus  been  bought.  But  into  the  Hugue- 
not community  came  no  fur  traders  with  brandy  to 
obtain  the  furs  and  skins  of  savages  for  trinkets. 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  MILLER  AND 
"  THE  ESOPUS  " 


The  Reverend  John  Miller,  chaplain  of  the  forces 
of  His  Majesty  the  King,  visited  Kingston  in  1695. 
He  drew  a  map  of  the  stockade  which  had  stood  since 
1658.     His  description  of  the  town  is  interesting  : 

"The  places  of  strength  [in  the  Province  of  New  York] 
are  chiefly  three, — the  city  of  New  York,  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  the  town  of  Kingstone,    in   Ulster.  .  .     Albany 

is  in  circumference  about  six  furlongs,  and  hath  therein 
about   two     hundred     houses.  .  .         .     Kingstone 

is  the  chief  town  of  Ulster  county ;  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  Hudson's  River,  but  two  miles  distant  from  it; 
from  New  York  eighty-six  and  from  Albany  sixty-four  miles  ; 
it  is  quadrangular  and  stockaded  round,  having  small  horn- 
works  at  convenient  distances  one  from  t'he  other,  and  in 
proper  places.  It  is  in  circumference  near  as  big  as  Albany, 
but  as  to  number  of  houses  not  above  half  so  big  ;  on  the 
south  side  is  a  particular  part,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
stockade,  and  strengthened  by  a  block-house  and  a  horn- 
work,  wherein  are  about  six  guns. ' ' 
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This  part  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  additional 
stockade  was  where  is  now  the  churchyard  of  the 
First  Dutch  church.  The  small  horn-works  were  at 
the  four  angles — at  North  Front  street  and  Clinton 
avenue  ;  at  Frog  Alley ;  at  the  corner  of  Green  and 
Main  streets  ;  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Clin- 
ton avenue  and  one  at  the  head  of  John  street  on 
Green.  This  was  where  the  house  of  Mrs.  Peter  Van 
Buren  now  stands. 

*** 

AN  ORDER  TO  REPAIR  THEDOMINES  HOUSE 


Aesopus,  Sept.  17th,  1669. 

At  a  Speciall  Court  held  there  byvertue  of  a  Com- 
mission from  his  Honr  the  Governour  to  Regulate  the 
Affayres  of  that  place  and  the  Villages  adjacent. 

An  Ordr  for  ye  Repayre  of  ye  Domine's 
House  or  Towne  House  in  Kingston. 

Whereas  the  Comners  appointed  &c  &c  have  among 
other  Instructions  one  concerning  the  Reparagon  of 
the  Domine's  House  or  Towne  House  in  Kingstone 
wch  now  grows  ruinous,  to  prvent  further  damage,  it 
being  of  absolute  necessity,  to  keep  that  House  in 
good  repaire,  in  regard  of  the  frequent  use  of  it  both 
for  Religious  Dutyes  and  Civill  Affrayres,  It  is  thought 
fitt  to  give  Ordr  in  that  behalfe,  And  the  Scout  & 
Comissaries  of  this  Towne  are  hereby  strictly  enjoyned 
to  repaire  ye  said  House  as  soon  as  they  can  get  Pan- 
Tiles  to   do  it  and  other  materialls  thereto  requisite, 
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Which  Reparation  (it  being  for  the  publique  good) 
ought  to  be  performed  at  the  publique  Charge  ;  And 
which  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  demand  and 
Levy  in  this  Towne  of  Kingston,  And  that  they  doe 
give  an  Acco*  to  his  Honor  the  Governour  of  the 
performance  of  this  Order  as  soon  as  it  shall  bee  by 
them  Obeyd. 

DEATH  NOTICES  FROM  OLD  PAPERS 


The  following  death  notices  are  sent  to  Olde 
Ulster  by  Miss  Annie  R.  Winfield  and  are  copied 
from  The  Craftsman,  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
Kingston,  New  York,  about  ninety  years  ago : 

From  issue  of  December  16,  1820. — "  Died  at  Mar- 
bletown  Monday  Nov. — ,  1820  Mrs.  Catherine  Gra- 
ham, aged  56." 


From  issue  January  24,  1821. — "Died  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Town  of  Hurley,  January — ,  182 1  Miss  Maria 
Hardenbergh,  aged  34." 


From  same  issue. — "  In  the  Town  of  Esopus  Mrs. 
Nelly  Van  Aken,  wife  of  Jacobus  Van  Aken,  aged  30." 


From  same  issue. — "  Died  in   the   Town   of   New 
Paltz  Mrs.  Fanny  Tuthill,  wife  of  Henry  Tuthill." 


From  same  issue. — "  Died  in  Schawangunk  Town- 
ship Jacob  Whitten,  aged  70." 
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From  issue  February  7,  1821. — "  Died  in  the  Town 
of  New  Paltz  Susan  Ransom,  relict  of  Capt.  Peter 
Ransom,  deceased,  aged  30." 


From  same  issue. — "  Died  in  the  town  of  Platte- 
kill  James  Church,  aged  27  years." 


From  same  issue. — "Died  at  Eddyville,  town  of 
Kingston,  Moses  W.  Barker  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." 


From  issue  February,  21  1821. — "  Died  at  Kats- 
baan  Febry.  15,  1821,  aged  85,  Rev.  Peter  Van  Vlier- 
den,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of    Katsbaan.     He    was  born    in    Holland   April  13, 

1736." 


From  issue  March  7,  1821. — "Died  in  Kingston 
Peter  S.  DuBois.  22  years  old,  son  of  Isaac  DuBois, 
a  merchant  of  Kingston." 


From  same  issue. — "Died  on  Sunday,  March  4, 
1 82 1,  Margaret  Montgomery,  wife  of  William  Brink,  a 
merchant  of  Kingston." 


From  issue  of  May  17,  1820. — "Died  in  Kingston 
Matthew  Van  Steenburgh." 


From  same  issue.— "  Died  on   the   12th  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin TenBroeck,  Printer,  aged  28.'' 
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From   same  issue. — "  Died  at  Pine  Bush,  William 
Osterhoudt." 


From  issue  of  July  29,  1820. — "Died  at  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.,  on  the  26th  of  June  1820,  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Samuel  Glean,  a  Revolutionary  patriot 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  American  Independence." 


From  issue  August  12,  1820. — "Died  on  Saturday 
June — ,  1820  Edward  Tremper,  aged  16,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Tremper,  Esq." 


From  issue  August  19,  1820. — "Died  at  Hurley  on 
Wednesday  June — ,  1820  Peter  Roosa,  aged  39." 


From  issue  November  11,  1820. — "Died  of  apo- 
plexy John  Champlain,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  of  this 
county,  aged  53  years." 


From  issue  of  December  9th,  1820. — "  Died  on 
Monday  morning  last  Mr.  Cornelius  I.  Elmendorf,  in 
the  83rd  year  of  his  age." 


From  issue  January  10,   1821. — "Died  in  the  town 
of  Esopus  Mr.  Peter  Van  Aken,  Jr.,  aged  40." 


From  issue  June  5,  1822. — "  Died  in  this  town 
Mrs.  Wyntjie  Elmendorf,  wife  of  Mr.  Cornelius  I. 
Elmendorf,  aged  51  years." 
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From  same  issue. — "  Died  in  the  town  of  New  Paltz 
Mr.  Stephen  Schryver,  Inn  Keeper." 


From  same  issue. — "  Died  at  Binghampton,  Broome 
County,  New  York,  Mrs.  Rachel  Bevier,  aged  73  years, 
wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bevier." 

THE   VAN  AAKEN  AND  ALLIED   FAMILIES 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI,  page  ji 


(DCX.)     Mary  Carle?  (Elizabeths,  John  EA  Eli-t 

phas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  was  born 

and   married    JACOB  TERWILLIGER.     She  died  Jan.  7, 
1872.     Children; 

(625)  Etta  Terwilliger8:    Born  ;    died  May  27, 

1866. 

(626)  Charles  Terwilliger8  :  Born ;  married  Grace 

TenBroeck.     They  have  two  children. 

(627)  Anna  E.  Terwilliger8:  Born  . 

(628)  Mary  Terwilliger8  :  Born  . 

(629)  Eleanor  Terwilliger8 :    Born  ;   died  Sept. 

29,  1883. 

(630)  Josephine  Terwilliger8  :    Born   ;    married 

William   Wentworth.     They  have  one  child. 

(CCCCXLVI.)  Wynche  Van  Aken^  (Jacobus*, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  was  born  in 
Esopus  June  21,  1811;  married  PETER  COLE,  born 
January  6,  1806.     Children  ; 

(631)  Nelly  Ann  Cole7:  Born  in  Esopus — . 
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(632)  Eliza  Maria  Cole7:  Born  in  Esopus 

(633)  Jesse  Cole7;  Born  in  Esopus  


(634)   Ebenezer  Cole7 :   Born  in  Esopus 


(CCCCXLVII.)  Eliza  Van  Aken*  (Jacobus5,  Eli- 
phas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  was  born  in 
Esopus,  September  6,  1813  and  married  SOLOMON 
ECKERT.     Children : 

(635)  Jacobus    Van  Aken    Eckert7:     Born    in    Esopus 


(636)  John  Schryver  Eckert7:  Born  in  Esopus . 

(CCCCXLVIII.)  Ebenezer  Van  Akeng  (Jacobus5, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  June  22,  1815  and  died  February  6,  1865  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  militia  and  his  sword  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  house  of  his  son  James  I.  He  married 
July  2,  1840  Eliza  Ann  Van  Vliet.     Children  : 

(637)  William  Henry7 :  Born  in  Esopus  September  6, 

1841  ;  died  September  22,  1849. 

(638)  James  Ira7 :   Born  in  Esopus  . 

(639)  George   Herbert7:   Born  in  Esopus  ;  mar- 

ried Alice  I.  VanKeuren. 

(CCCCXLIX.)  Mary  Catherine  Van  Aken6 
(Jacobus5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born  in  Esopus  September  12,  1828  and  died 
December  10,  1883.  She  married  Amaziah  NlESE, 
son  of  Benjamin  Niese  (501)  and  Maria  Deyo.   Children: 

(640)  James  Luther  Niese7  :   Born   in  Esopus  ; 

married  Cordelia  Van  Keuren. 

(641)  William  Henry  Niese7:   Born  in  Esopus  ; 

married  Mary  F.  Ellsworth. 
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(642)  Benjamin  Franklin  Niese7 :  Born  in  Esopus -; 

married  Alice  Ellsworth. 

(643)  Mary  Niese7 :  Born  in  Esopus ;  died  March 

5,  1887. 

(DCXL.)  James  Luther  Niese7  (Mary  Cathe- 
rine6, Jacobus5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born  in  Esopus— — - — and  married  CORDELIA  Van 
KEUREN.     Children  : 

(644)  Charles  Niese8  ;  Born  in  Esopus ;  married 

Blanche  Hutchings. 

(645)  Lillian  Niese8 :  Born  in  Esopus- — — -. 

(DCXLI.)  William  Henry  NiESE7(Mary  Cathe- 
rine6, Jacobus5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Mari- 
nus1)  was  born    in  Esopus ;  married  Mary  F. 

Ellsworth.     Children : 

(.646)  Theresa  Niese8  ;  Born  in  Esopus— . 

(647)  Lillian  Niese8:  Born  in  Esopus . 

(CCCCLI.)  Peter  VanAken6  (Jonas5,  Peter4, 
Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in  Esopus  July 
5,  181 1.     He  married  Eliza  Harps.     Children  : 

(648)  Daniel  York7:  Born  in  Esopus  Dec,  22,  1833. 

(649)  Pomenia7:  Born  in  Esopus  Dec.  5  .  1838. 

Elizabeth  Harps,  wife  of  Peter  Van  Aken,  Jr.,  was 
received  on  confession  into  the  Klyn  Esopus  church 
May  4,  1834;  afterwards  dismissed  to  another  church. 

(CCCCLIL)  Rachel  Van  Aken6  (Jonas5,  Peter4, 
Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1),  was  baptized  in  Esopus  Novem- 
ber 11,  1816.  She  married  Stephen  VanAken6  (536) 
(Abraham  A.5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1), 
who  was  baptized  in  Esopus  July  21,  181 1.     Child  : 
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(650)  Sarah  Maria  VanAken7 :  Born  in  Esopus  Febr. 
13.  1834. 

(CCCCLIV.)  Jonas  Van  Aken,  Jr.6  (Jonas*, 
Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus 
;  married   CORNELIA  Van  SICKLE.     Children  : 

(65 0  Jonas7:  Born  in  Esopus  Aug.  25,  1818;  married 
Jane  Van  Aken. 

(652)  John  VanSickle7 :  Born  in  Esopus  Jan.  12,  1821  ; 

married  Sarah  Catherine  Deyo. 

(653)  Samuel  Elmore7:  Born  in  Esopus  Jan.  12,  1824; 

married  Ellen  Roe. 

(654)  Rachel  Maria7:  Born  in  Esopus  Dec.  31,  1830; 

married  Matthew  DeGrafT. 

(CCCCLVI.)  Elizabeth  Van  Aken6  (Abraham 
P.5,  Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in  Eso- 
pus March  31,  1804.  She  married  Abraham  Auch- 
MOODY.     Children  : 

(655)  Eliza  Catherine  Auchmoody7 :  Born  in   Esopus 

Nov.  23,  1823. 

(656)  James  Auchmoody7:  Born  in  Esopus  Nov.   10, 

1825. 

(657)  Judith  Ann  Auchmoody7:  Born  in  Esopus  Sept. 

21,  1828. 

(CCCCLVII.)  Peter  Van  Aken6  (Abraham  P.s, 
Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in  Esopus 
December  31,  1805.  He  married  (1st)  Maria  Van 
Sickle  and  (2nd)  August  14,  1839,  Elizabeth  Niese. 
Children  of  Peter  Van  Aken  and  Maria  Van  Sickle: 

(658)  Abraham7:  Born  in  Esopus  Aug.  17,  1826. 
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(659)  Rachel   Catherine7 :     Born    in    Esopus  July  28, 

1828. 

(660)  William  Peter4:  Born  in   Esopus  Feb.   10,  183 1. 

(661)  Cornelia7:  Born  in  Esopus  Nov.  22,  1834. 

Mary  VanSickle,  wife  of  Peter  VanAken,  was 
received  into  the  Klyn  Esopus  church  on  confession  of 
her  faith  in  1835.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Niese  VanAken, 
widow  of  Peter  VanAken,  married  Hyman  Terpenning 
November  23,  1844  and  had  three  children  by  him. 

(CCCCLVII  a.)  Maria  (Polly,  Mary)  VanAken* 
(Abraham  P.V Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  bap- 
tized in  Esopus  March  7,1808  and  married  ABRAHAM 
Terpenning.    Child : 

(662)  Peter  VanAken  Terpenning7 :  Born   in   Esopus 

Sept.  30,  1836. 

(CCCCLXVI.)  Jenneke  VANAKEN6(Jan  or  Johns^ 
Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in  Eso- 
pus October  9,  1798  and  died  June  14,  1882.  She  was 
received  on  confession  into  Klyn  Esopus  church  in 
1819.  She  married  Casparus  Winfield5  (John4, 
John3,  John2,  Richard1).  He  died  January  15,  1879. 
Children  : 

(663)  Oliver  Elmore  Winfield7:  Born  in  Esopus . 


married  (ist)  Juliette  Terpenning;  (2nd)  Han- 
nah E.  Horton. 

(664)  Mary  Jane  Winfield7 :  Born  in  Esopus ; 

married  Morris  Deyo. 

(665)  Ann   Eliza  Winfield7:  Born   in    Esopus ; 

married  James  J.  Thorp. 

{666)  Caroline   Winfield7 :     Born    in    Esopus ; 

married  Solomon  Sahler. 
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(66f)  John    Brodhead    Winfield7:     Born    in    Esopus 
;  married  Sarah  E.  Schryver. 

(DCLXIII.)  Oliver  Elmore  Winfield?  (Jen- 
neke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1,) 

was  born  in  Esopus ;  married  (1st)  JULIETTE 

Terpenning  and  (2nd)  Hannah  E.  Horton.  Oliver, 
Juliette  and  Hannah  are  dead.  Children  of  Olive 
E.  Winfield  and  Juliette  Terpenning  : 

(668)  Caspar  Winfield8 :  Born  —  ;  married  Ida  A. 

Norris. 

(669)  Angeline  Winfield8 :  Born ;  married  John 

H.  Schryver. 

Children  of  Oliver  E.  Winfteld  and  Hannah 
E.  Horton  : 

(670)  Charles  H.  Winfield8:  Born ;  died . 

(671)  Caroline  Sahler  Winfield8:  Born . 

(DCLXVIII.)  Caspar  Winfield8  (Oliver  E.?, 
Jenneke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Mari- 
nus1)  was    born ;    married    Ida   A.    NoRRiS. 

Child : 

(672)  Holt  Winfield*:  Born . 


(DCLXIV.)    Mary  Jane  Winfield?  (Jenneke6, 
Jan   or   John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 

born     in     Esopus ;     married    Morris    Deyo. 

Children  : 

(673)  Caspar   Winfield   Deyo8 :  Born ;    married 

Jennie  A.  Hyde. 

(674)  Charles    Potter    Deyo8 :  Born ;    married 

Belle  Richtmyer. 
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(675)  Caroline  Deyo8:  Born ;  died- 


(676)  John  Elting   Deyo8 :  Born ;  married  Liz- 

zie Forsyth. 

(677)  Ernest  Elmore  Deyo8 :  Born . 

(678  Morris  Wurts  Deyo8  ;  Born ;  married  (1st) 

Cora  Wheeler ;  (2nd)  Mabelle  Alverson. 

(DCLXVI.)    Caroline    Winfield*     (Jenneke6, 
Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,   Marinus1)  was 

born  in  Esopus ;  married    SOLOMON  SAHLER. 

Children  : 

(679)  Charles    Oliver   Sahler    M.  D.8;    Born ; 

married  Jane  Sahler. 

(680)  Kate  Jane  Sahler8 :  Born ;  married  Luther 

H.  Sahler. 

(681)  Caspar  Sahler8  :  Born ;  died . 

(682)  Mary  Elizabeth  Sahler8 :  Born ;  married 

Lawrence  A.  Swisher. 

(683)  Jane  J.  Sahler8 ;  Born ;  died  — . 

(DCLXXXII.)    Mary  Elizabeth  Sahler?  (Jen- 
neke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter  2,  Marinus1) 

was   born  in  Esopus ;  married  LAWRENCE  H. 

Swisher.    Child : 


(684)  Lawrence  Sahler  Swisher5 :  Born 


(DCLXV.)    Ann    Eliza    Winfield?    (Jenneke6, 
Jan  or  John5,   Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 

born    in   Esopus :  married    JAMES  T.    THORP. 

Children  : 

(685)  Jane   Winfield   Thorp8  •    Born  — - —  ;  married 
James  A.  Secore. 
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(686)  Annette  Harlow  Thorp8 :  Born ;  married 

Albert  Munson. 
(6$y)  Mary    Caroline  Thorp8:  Born ;    married 

Heman  Craft,  M.  D. 

(688)  Wallace  Thorp8  :  Born ;  died . 

(689)  Georgia  Thorp8 :  Born . 

(690)  Irving  Thorp8  :  Born . 

(DCLXXXV.)    Jane    Winfield    Thorp8   (Ann 
Eliza7,  Jenneke6  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2, 

Marinus1)  was  born ;  married  James  A.  SECoRE. 

Children : 

(691)  Anna  Thorp  Secor9  :  Born ;  married  John 

Bevier. 

(692)  Carey  Connelly  Secore9  :  Born . 

(693)  Annette  Secore9  :  Born — . 


(694)  James  Brewster  Secore9  :  Born  — 

(695)  Herman  Brodhead  Secore9 :  Born 


(DCLXXXVI.)  Annette  Harlow  Thorp8  (Ann 
Eliza7,  Jenneke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2, 

Marinus1)  was  born ;  married  Albert  Munson. 

Child  : 

(696)  Melbourne  Webster  Munson9 :  Born . 


(DCLXXXVII.)    Mary  Caroline  Thorp8  (Ann 
Eliza7,  Jenneke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2, 

Marinus1)  was  born ;  married   Heman    Craft, 

M.  D.     Children  : 

(697)  Alphonso  H.  Craft9 :  Born  . 

(698)  Mary  C.  Craft9  :  Born . 


To  be  continued 
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The  man  who,  with  a  single  aim,  sailed  forth 

From  doubting  Spain  toward  the  unknown  West, 

I  would  so  paint  that  men  in  after-years, 

Like  me,  long  sick  at  heart  with  hope  put  off, 

Seeing  his  lifted  and  prophetic  face 

That  fronts  the  fact  and  substance  of  his  dreams, 

Shall  look  not  only  on  Columbus  there, 

But  see  themselves  in  him,  and  each  one  feel 

That  he,  too,  with  persistence,  shall  set  foot 

On  the  firm  border  of  his  hope's  new  world. 

But  weak  our  hands  to  do  the  work  of  thought 

That  flies  before  !     Here,  after  thirty  years, 

I  am  again  in  Rome  :  now  on  the  quest 

To  find  a  portrait  of  my  hero's  face, 

And  fill  one  panel  at  the  Capitol. 

With  failing  force — weary,  broken,  old — 

How  shall  I  say  in  color  what  I  feel, 

Or  make  stand  out  the  picture  seen  within  ? 

'Tis  well  that  doting  retrospection  comes 
To  help  us  bear  the  burden  of  disuse, 
When  little  light  is  left  wherein  to  work, 
If  so  be  any  more  may  still  be  done. 
I  looking  back,  see  that  my  work  is  true — 
At  one  with  truth,  and  wrought  with  humble  love. 
Men  come  and  go  ;  but  truth  shall  ever  be. 
It  does  not  fade,  nor  rust,  nor  waste  away  ; 
But,  like  the  sun,  endures  :  forgetting  this, 
We  painters  miss  the  heights  we  might  attain 
In  feeling  that  the  truthful  work  we  do 
Will  live  and  speak  when  we  are  silentest, 
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And  strongly  plead  for  us  against  neglect, 

The  dull,  cold-shouldered  mother  of  regret, 

That  in  our  hopeful  faces  shuts  the  door. 

For  merit  scorned  may  safely  laugh  at  scorn, 

Because  the  common  heart  by  nature  turns 

And  to  the  truth  despised  does  reverence. 

But  whether  scorned  or  praised,  good  work  abides, 

And,  praised  or  scorned,  the  undeserving  dies  ; 

And  who  is  he,  so  short  of  sight,  so  vain, 

That  is  content  to  have  his  poor  work  live  ? 

Painters  there  are  who  never  touch  a  brush  : 
The  founders  of  my  country's  government, 
Upon  the  ample  canvas  of  their  hope 
Painted  a  great  republic  that  to  art 
Should  be  most  bountiful,  should  wed  no  creed, 
But  be  fast  bound  to  honor  in  all  ways, 
And  free  to  peaceful  feet  from  every  shore. 
Thus  clear  was  their  exemplar  :  it  is  strange 
The  work  itself  should  be  so  coarse  and  dull. 
How  long  before  the  outlines  that  are  left 
Shall  be  defaced,  and  no  republic  be  ? 
Munificent  to  art, — its  artists  starve. 
Art  does  not  thrive  without  encouragement, 
Which  follows  surelier  beneath  a  crown, 
Where  titled  wealth  and  taste  are  often  joined, 
Than  from  republican  ingratitude. 

For  how  shall  art  have  that  which  is  its  due 
Where  every  nerve  strains  in  the  race  for  wealth, 
Which,  being  won,  is  not  laid  out  for  art 
Nor  aught  that  will  ennoble,  but  for  dress, 
Gay  equipages  and  mere  brainless  show, 
Incongruous  with  true  democracy  ? 
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Nay,  how  shall  art  receive  its  just  reward 
Where  honest  worth,  willing  to  serve  the  state, 
Spurns  the  political  and  slimy  rungs 
That  lead  up  to  a  short  authority? — 
Where  foul  corruption,  listless  to  rebuke, 
Veiled  by  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
Stains  weak  hands  with  dishonorable  gold, 
And  so  makes  law  ? 

It  has  been  truly  said 
That,  lacking  art,  no  nation  can  be  great ; 
But  yet  one  wholly  given  up  to  it 
Is  a  top-heavy  ship,  not  ballasted, 
And  helpless  in  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
But  in  a  baser,  more  ignoble  case, 
A  nation  of  mere  dollar-getters,  warped, 
Narrow  and  sordid — people  such  as  mine, 
Who  left  me  to  stand  waiting  through  life's  noon, 
Through  life's  high  noon,  that  never  comes  but  once, 
And  when  my  sad  and  only  day  is  spent 
Give  the  commission  twenty  years  delayed. 
Why  not  have  handed  it  forthwith  when  asked  ? 
Then  I  had  ringed  the  whole  rotunda  round 
With  painted  history,  and  from  the  past 
Called  back  a  silent  Congress  to  look  down 
On  men — the  immortal  on  the  mortal. 

But  now,  too  late  !     The  studio  is  cold, 
The  landscape  on  the  easel  rent  across, 
The  palette  broken,  the  last  brush  worn  out. 
All  colors  fade  ;  for  night  we  know  not  of 
Soon,  soon,  will  close  the  brief,  regretful  day. 
Too  late  !  too  late  J 

Henry  Abbey 
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The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  colony  of  Palatines  to  West  Camp, 
in  this  county,  will  be  reached  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
next  October.  They  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1710  and  were  encamped  upon  Nutten, 
now  Governor's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor.  When 
the  purchase  of  the  six  thousand  acres  from  Living- 
ston on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eight 
hundred  of  Fullerton  on  the  west  side  had  been  com- 
pleted  the  colony  was  transported  thither.  The  first 
installment  reached  here  on  the  3rd  of  October.  The 
event  should  be  commemorated  ;  especially  by  the 
Lutheran  church  of  West  Camp  and  the  Reformed 
church  of  Katsbaan.  A  church  was  built  immediately 
at  West  Camp  in  which  the  colony  worshipped  until 
the  death  of  Pastor  Kocherthal  in  17 19.  Soon  after 
almost  the  whole  of  the  colony  had  removed  over  to 
Katsbaan.  The  West  Camp  church  was  abandoned 
from  about  1724  to  1765,  and  the  colony  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  worshipped  in  Katsbaan. 
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Patriotic  Women 

*  and  their  Tea 


f  "|HE  student  of  American  history  must  enjoy 
7j  the  antagonism    of   patriotism  on  the  one 

hand  and  customs  and  habits  on  the  other* 
No  one  can  question  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  women  of  America  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  for  liberty 
and  independence,  no  one  but  knows  that 
they  were  one  with  their  husbands  and 
brothers  in  the  effort  for  self  government 
and  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  monarchial  govern- 
ment, especially  when  administered  by  an  unsympa- 
thetic ministry  three  thousand  miles  away  over  the  sea. 
And  yet  when  the  conduct  of  the  war  interfered  with 
habits  and  customs  an  amusing  storm  of  protest  often 
arose  against  the  measures  proposed  by  those  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  legislation  or  executive  con- 
trol 

Aside  from  homemade  wine  and  cider  the  beverage 
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of  the  country  was  tea,  when  it  was  not  water.  Coffee 
was  rarely  used,  in  fact,  outside  of  a  few  of  the  largest 
cities,  it  was  not  sold.  Not  that  great  quantities  of 
tea  were  consumed.  In  1784  such  consumption  was 
not  more  than  one  pound  per  annum  to  every  twelve 
persons  in  the  country.  The  whole  amount  of  Bohea 
imported  during  that  year,  the  first  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  but  three  hundred  thou, 
sand  pounds  and  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
of  Hyson.  Yet  the  question  of  the  importation  of  tea 
had  an  important  place  in  the  question  of  the  taxation 
of  the  American  colonies. 

All  the  world  knows  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in 
Boston  harbor  and  at  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1774 
and  the  action  in  other  cities  to  prevent  its  landing 
and  sale.  The  net  tax  was  but  three  pence  a  pound, 
but  the  people  would  not  pay  it.  The  tea  tax  brought 
matters  to  a  head  in  the  colonies. 

The  beverage  did  more  than  initiate  the  war.  This 
magazine  (Vol.  III.,  page  171)  published  the  letter 
from  Johannes  Shght  to  the  convention  sitting  in 
New  York  August  26th,  1776  reporting  from  Kingston 
that 

11  The  women  surround  the  committee  chamber  and  say 
that  if  they  cannot  have  tea,  their  husbands  shall  fight  no 
more." 

When  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  other  ports  along  the  const  it  was  determined  by 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  beverage  and  thus  would  the  East  India 
Company,  by  which  was  meant  the  British  government, 
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whose  members  were  so  largely  concerned  in  that  great 
monopoly,  receive  injury.  Fired  by  this  patriotic  pur- 
pose the  use  of  the  fragrant  herb  was,  for  a  year  or 
two,  largely  discontinued.  As  the  years  passed  the 
people,  especially  the  women,  longed  more  and  more 
for  their  favorite  beverage.  As  port  after  port  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  the  importation  fell  off, 
even  smugglers  being  unable  to  land  cargoes.  What 
tea  did  reach  the  importers  rose  rapidly  in  price  until 
that  price  became  prohibitory.  What  were  the  house- 
wives to  do  ?  What  would  a  quilting  be,  what  a  spin- 
ning bee,  what  a  party?  An  eighteenth  century  poet 
had  sung 

"  Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and,  sometimes,  tea." 

Why  should  not  then  the  dames,  who  must  settle 
the  neighborhood  affairs  not  only  but  must  meet  in 
discussion  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  have  steaming 
before  them  the  fragrant  herb  of  inspiration  by  which 
the  good  queen  had  been  inspired  in  adjusting  the  con- 
cerns  of  her  wide  realm  ?  They  would,  or  know  the  rea- 
son why. 

At  the  time  when  these  Kingston  matrons  besieged 
the  doors  of  the  house  in  which  the  Committee  of 
Safety  sat  more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the 
tax  had  been  laid  upon  tea  by  the  British  government. 
Anticipating  it  importers  had  laid  in  quite  a  large 
stock.  When  Congress  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
taxed  tea  this  imported  tea  which  had  paid  no  duty 
had  been  prohibited  from  sale  as  well.  When  war 
was  raging  between  the   mother  country  and  the  col- 
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onies  the  holders  of  this  tea  applied  to  Congress  to 
have  this  prohibition  of  sale  removed.  The  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  memorialized  Congress 
to  this  effect  and  Congress  heard  the  plea  and  granted 
the  request,  although  forbidding  its  sale  at  a  greater 
price  than  six  shillings,  or  seventy-five  cents,  a  pound. 
The  holders  of  the  tea  insisted  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  that  price,  claiming  that  it  did  not 
reimburse  them  for  its  cost,  the  interest  upon  the 
money  invested  and  the  risk  incurred  in  securing  it 
and  bringing  it  past  the  dangers  of  British  men-of-war. 
The  matter  did  not  present  itself  thus  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  who  reported  that  the  merchants  and 
owners  of  the  tea 

"  Have  refused  to  dispose  of  their  stock  of  tea  on  hand, 
until  such  time  as  an  artificial  scarcity  shall  induce  the  good 
women  of  this  State  to  tempt  them  to  vend  it  by  offering 
exorbitant  prices. ' ' 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Johannes 
Sleght  wrote  the  letter  to  the  New  York  Convention 
mentioned  above.  During  the  summer  which  suc- 
ceeded the  demands  of  these  matrons  suffering  for 
their  favorite  beverage  became  more  and  more  insist- 
ent. The  Convention  found  that  something  must  be 
done.  Colonel  Charles  DeWitt,  to  whom  a  memorial 
was  raised  last  Memorial  Day,  gallantly  came  to  the 
rescue  of  these  dames.  On  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1776  he  moved,  and  the  motion  prevailed,  that  the 
Convention  consider 

"  The  abuses  committed  in  the  withholding  of  tea  by 
the  owners  or  agents  thereof,  within  this  State,  and  also  in 
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the   sale   thereof  at   higher    prices   than  that    limited   by 
Congress." 

A  report  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  was 
read  and  discussed  and  then  taken  up  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  minutes  of  the  Convention  say  nothing 
of  any  farther  action  upon  this  report.  On  the  same 
day  when  the  committee  made  the  report  mentioned, 
Johannes  Sleght,  the  chairman  of  the  Kingston  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  reported  to  the  Convention  that  a 
man  had  arrived  in  Kingston  and  attempted  to  remove 
the  tea  stored  by  Grodus  (Gerardus)  Beekman  in  the 
house  of  John  Elmendorf,  but  that  the  Committee  of 
Safety  had  forbidden  its  transfer.  This  committee 
had  further  decided  that  no  tea  stored  in  Kingston 
should  be  removed  except  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
Convention.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Safety 
promised  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  town. 

While  the  solons  were  thus  debating  and  resolving 
the  thirst  of  the  women  increased.  They  wanted  tea. 
There  was  tea  in  town.  Why  could  they  not  have  it 
and  have  it  at  once  ?  The  spinsters  and  the  matrons 
were  determined  to  have  their  tea,  and  set  about  secur- 
ing it.  They  organized  a  delegation  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Elmendorf  and  demand  access  to  the  store- 
house at  once.  The  door  was  shut  and  locked.  The 
thirsty  delegation  forced  its  way  in,  opened  the  pack- 
ages and  proceeded  to  weigh  out  the  number  of  pounds 
each  woman  wanted.  This  done  each  counted  out  as 
many  six  shillings  (the  price  for  retail  fixed  by  Cong- 
ress), deposited  this  sum  upon  the  counter  and  went 
home  in  triumph.  The  Kingston  teakettles  sang  that 
afternoon  as  never  before  nor  since.     The  discussions 
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which  had  almost  rent  families  asunder  for  many 
weeks  were  composed  that  night  and  Kingston  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

It  became  necessary  that  those  in  authority  act  in 
the  matter.  So  on  the  17th  the  Committee  of  Safety 
took  up  the  question.     It  was  then  ordered  that 

"The  Committee  of  the  several  Counties  take  the  tea 
in  store  within  their  respective  counties,  in  their  possession, 
and  sell  it  by  retail  at  six  shillings  a  pound,  and  account  for 
the  proceeds  to  the  owners." 

With  this  order  was  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
more  than  twelve  pounds  to  any  one  person  for  the 
use  of  one  family.  The  resolution  was  not  acted 
upon  and  four  days  thereafter  further  consideration 
was  postponed.  The  question  refused  to  withdraw 
itself.  The  Convention  could  not  control  the  matter 
and  the  quantity  of  tea  obtained  by  the  energetic 
women  was  soon  exhausted.  Further  raids  would  not 
be  as  successful  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  other 
measures  more  productive  of  the  article  needed  be 
adopted.  And  yet  what  could  be  done?  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  decide  the 
matter.  Its  chairman,  Johannes  Sleght,  addressed  the 
Convention  another  letter  in  which  he  vented  his  feel- 
ings on  the  whole  subject  in  these  words  : 

"The  Inhabitants  of  this  [Ulster]  county  till  within  a 
few  days  have  been  distinguished  for  their  firmness  and 
attachment  to  the  resolves  of  Congress  and  committees  ;  in 
short,  have  been  as  peaceable,  we  flatter  ourselves,  as  any 
people  in  this  State  ;  but  it  is  with  regret,  that  we  are 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  to  inform  ybu,  that  we  are 
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daily  alarmed,  and  our  streets  filled  with  mobs  from  different 
parts  of  the  county,  breaking  of  doors  and  committing  ot 
outrages  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  of  the  good 
people  of  this  town,  owing  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  to 
the  misfortune  of  having  that  detestable  article,  called  tea, 
stowed  here,  which  is  taken  by  them  and  divided  or  dis- 
tributed in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  We  have  here- 
tofore assured  the  good  People  of  this  town,  that  your 
Congress  would  pass  a  resolve  for  the  disposal  of  that 
article  lodged  here  ;  and  it  is  asserted  (by  what  author- 
ity we  know  not)  that  your  Congress  has  passed  a  resolve  to 
that  purpose,  but  that  before  the  publication  thereof 
repealed  or  made  void  the  same  which  the  People,  whom 
we  have  had  before  us,  assign  in  justification  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  premises.  We  now  entreat  you  to  advise  us  how 
and  in  what  manner  we  shall  suppress  these  disturbances. 
We  shall  not  presume  to  dictate  to  your  honourable  House, 
but  are  well  assured  that  if  a  resolve  was  to  be  passed, 
establishing  a  price  and  ordering  a  disposal  thereof,  it  would 
tend  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  peace  of  the 
good  People  of  this  State." 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  On  the  third  of 
December  John  Elmendorf,  with  whom  the  tea  had 
been  stored,  wrote  to  the  Convention.  He  told  the 
Convention  that  he  declined  the  trust.  And  he  said 
it  was 

"  For  reason  of  such  daily  depredations  and  plunder  of 
private  property  at  my  house.  You  are  sensible  when  such 
outrages  are  committed,  in  having  your  doors  splintered, 
forced,  etc,  it  is  requisite  for  an  honest  man,  and  a  lover  of 
his  country's  rights,  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  my  good 
family  with  my  presence.  Nothing  grieves  me  more  than 
daily  to  observe,  and  be  an  eye-witness  to  such  confusion 
and  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  people.'*  ; 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  urgent  petitions  for 
some  action  in  the  matter  the  Convention  did  nothing. 
There  were  stored  in  Kingston  three  large  packages  of 
tea  belonging  to  a  party  in  Connecticut  aggregating 
several  thousand  pounds  avoirdupois.  When  the 
party  came  to  remove  them  one  package  was  missing. 

In  truth  the  importation  of  anything  from  a  for- 
eign country  was  difficult.  New  York  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  early  in  the  struggle.  Later 
Philadelphia  was  captured  by  the  enemy  as  were 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  They  had  seized  Boston 
early  only  to  withdraw  their  troops.  It  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy  again  during  the  war.  After 
New  York  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
merchants  were  compelled  to  draw  their  supplies 
of  tea  and  other  articles  from  Philadelphia.  When 
this,  too,  was  in  possession  of  the  British  the  needs 
of  the  tradesmen  must  be  supplied  from  Boston  and 
it  was  a  long  and  difficult  journey  across  to  that  port. 
Merchants  resented  any  action  by  Congress  fixing 
prices  for  what  they  had  to  sell  after  the  long  haul 
from  that  city  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

All  this  agitation  and  contrivance  came  to  an  end 
with  the  return  of  peace  and  renewal  of  commercial 
intercourse.  Adventurous  merchants  soon  sent  their 
vessels  to  trade  with  the  Orient  and  bring  home  car- 
goes of  the  fragrant  leaf  which  had  been  such  a  factor 
in  arousing  patriotic  Americans  to  resistance  and 
patriotic  women  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  in 
having  what  they  thought  the  necessaries  of  life  with- 
out extortionate  demands  of  the  purveyors. 

With  the   consideration    of   the  regulation  of  the 
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price  of  tea  to  those  who  felt  that  the  dealers  were 
extorting  an  unwarranted  equivalent  for  the  necessity 
was  the  matter  of  supplying  the  troops  with  the 
article.  In  this  connection  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  worth  noting.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  it : 

"  In  Convention  of  the  Representatives 
Of  the  State  of  New  York 

"  Kings  Town,  April  25th  1777- 

' '  Resolved  that  Colo.  Allison  &  Colo.  Hethorn  be 
appointed  to  receive  from  Genrl  George  Clinton  the  Hogs- 
tead  of  tea  now  in  His  possession  and  which  was  taken  at 
Hackensack  New  Bridge  Some  time  in  Jany.  Last  by  a  part 
of  the  said  Colos.  Regments  of  Militia  in  General  Clinton's 
Brigade  and  that  they  Deal  out  one  pound  of  the  said  tea  to 
each  of  the  officers  and  Privates  of  the  said  Regements  who 
were  or  had  been  in  actual  Service  Before  the  taking  of  the 
said  tea  and  did  not  Desert  the  Said  Service  or  who  have 
not  heretofore  had  any  Shair  of  the  said  Tea  they  paying  at 
the  rate  of  Six  Shillings  per  pound  for  the  Same. 

"  Robt.  Benson,  Seer?." 

With  the  imports  which  followed  the  resumption  of 
commerce  the  town  settled  down  to  the  normal  social 
intercourse.  Afternoon  teas  became  the  prevailing 
social  feature  of  the  Esopus.  Informally,  three  or 
four  or  more  neighboring  women  would  notify  another 
housewife  that,  if  agreeable,  on  some  afternoon  not 
more  than  two  days  thereafter  they  would  spend  that 
afternoon  with  her.  With  their  knitting  the  matrons 
would  then  appear  about  two  o'clock.  The  hours 
until  five  were  devoted  to  knitting  and,  Incidentally,  to 
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the  settling  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  town.  Had  the 
hostess  old-fashioned  silver  it  decorated  the  table  and 
served  the  short-cake,  plain  cake,  preserves  and  sweet- 
meats. But  the  discussion  would  not  reach  its  height 
until  the  cup  of  tea  was  dispensed  with  the  generous 
lump  of  maple  sugar.  For  some  reason  Bohea  met 
with  no  patrons  in  the  Esopus.  Old  Hyson  was  the 
favorite  herb  for  their  inspiration.  Over  its  fine  flavor 
and  generous  fragrance  many  a  social  problem  was 
solved  and  many  a  family  alliance  originated.  The 
tea  over  the  party  dispersed  to  reassemble  a  few  days 
later  at  the  house  of  one  or  another  of  the  guests. 

More  formal  tea  parties  were  held  in  the  evening. 
At  these  the  ladies  gathered  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  gentlemen  at  six,  or  before  seven.  As  soon 
as  all  were  assembled  the  tea  was  served  with  cake  to 
the  guests  seated  around  the  room.  Invitations  to 
these  were  given  verbally  a  day  or  two  before.  The 
evening  was  passed,  after  the  service  of  the  tea,  in 
games  by  the  young  and  in  conversation  by  the  older 
guests.  Dancing  was  rare  at  private  houses.  A  series 
of  balls  at  De  Waal's  was  usually  arranged  before  the 
holidays,  to  take  place  during  the  winter  and  before 
Paas.  And  here  round  dances  were  unknown.  The 
proposal  of  such  would  have  broken  up  the  series  any 
winter. 

This  generation  of  drinkers  of  coffee,  cocoa,  pos- 
tum  and  other  beverages,  mild  in  exhilaration  and 
peaceful  in  effect,  can  never  know  the  belligerence 
occasioned  by  the  indulgence  by  our  ancestors  in  the 
Chinese  herb  or,  should  we  say,  in  the  forcible  depri- 
vation of  it.     Tiie  truth  of  history  requires  this  recital. 
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|ARLY  in  the  settlement  of  the  Esopus 
applicants  for  the  fertile  lowlands 
saw  the  productiveness  of  the  lands 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Groote 
Kil,  as  the  stream  now  called  the 
Esopus  creek  was  named  in  the 
earliest  days  after  the  coming  of  the  Dutch.  On  this 
west  side  the  Osterhoudt,  the  Burhans,  the  Van  Etten 
and  the  De  Meyer  families  found  homes.  As  almost 
all  of  them  were  from  Brabant  in  South  Holland  these 
plains  received  the  name  of  Brabant,  and  the  name  still 
adheres  to  the  region. 

When  rains  are  heavy  and  hours  in  duration  the 
Esopus  creek  becomes  an  uncontrollable  flood.  This 
has  been  its  history  since  the  first  comers  came  to  its 
banks.  So  the  question  of  access  to  the  farms  across 
the  stream  from  the  village  was  a  vital  one  to  the 
people  of  the  town.  Bridge  after  bridge  has  been 
built  to  be  swept  down  the  raging  waters.  It  is  only 
since  abutments  have  been  raised  high  enough  to  be 
above  the  turbulent  flood  that  a  bridge  is  secure. 

After  repeated  erections  the  effort  was  abandoned, 
and  a  ford  at  the  end  of  what  is  known  as  "  Frog 
Alley  ''  was  the  crossing  place  for  generations.  There 
was,  and  is,  another  ford  about  four  miles  north,  and 
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down  the  stream,  at  the  place  where  the  Sawkill 
empties  into  the  Esopus.  It  was  here  that  the  Old 
Kings  Road,  the  highway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  to  Albany,  crossed  the  stream. 

The  day  (May  31st,  1658)  when  Stuyvesant  secured 
the  agreement  of  the  settlers  around  the  Esopus  to 
remove  into  a  village  which  he  could  fortify,  he  decided 
to  bridge  the  stream.  In  his  report  Director  Stuy- 
vesant says : 

"Four  carpenters  came  also  on  the  18th  [of  June], 
engaged  by  Mrs.  de  Hulter  to  remove  her  house,  barns  and 
sheds  and  on  the  19th  three  more  whom  I  had  asked  and 
engaged  at  Fort  Orange  to  make  a  bridge  over  the  Kil." 

On  the  28th  of  the  following  September  Sergeant 
Andries  Louwrens,  whom  Stuyvesant  had  left  in  charge 
of  affairs  at  the  Esopus,  wrote  to  the  director: 

"  The  bridge  has  been  swept  away  with  the  exception  of 
one  beam,  so  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  and  the  farmers  say, 
that  it  will  not  suit  them  to  begin  making  a  new  one  before 
winter. ' ' 

The  court-minutes  of  Fort  Orange,  under  date  of 
April  5th,  1659,  contain  the  record  of  an  action  begun 
by  Cornelis  Woutersen  against  Mrs.  de  Hulter,  then 
the  wife  of  Jeronimus  Ebbingh,  for  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  florins  for  building  a  bridge 
at  the  Esopus.  Was  this  a  bridge  to  replace  the  other 
or  one  to  reach  her  lands  across  the  stream  ? 

Schoonmaker's  "  History  of  Kingston"  speaks  of  a 
meeting  in  January,  1790  to  raise  money  to  bridge  the 
stream.     The  trustees  contributed  ;£ioo  towards  the 
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object.  The  sum  raised  was  not  sufficient  and  the 
next  October  the  trustees  offered  to  contribute  an 
additional  £7$.  When  the  Ulster  and  Delaware 
Turnpike  Company  began  to  lay  out  the  road  in  1804 
it  replaced  the  bridge  by  another.  The  new  one  was 
painted  red  and  was  known  as  "  The  Red  Bridge."  In 
March,  1818  this  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet. 
Another  was  built  the  same  year.  These  were  all 
of  wood,  without  cover.  We  cannot  recount  the 
successive  attempts  to  thus  cross  the  stream  but  later 
ones  were  covered  and  constructed  after  the  pattern 
everywhere  prevailing  in  the  county.  They  were  built 
with  a  network  upon  either  side  which  constituted  the 
supporting  arch. 

Down  stream  from  the  bridge  at  Higginsville  (as 
this  part  of  Kingston  became  known)  during  all  these 
years  of  covered  wooden  ones  there  was  no  bridge 
across  the  Esopus  until  that  below  Glenerie  was 
reached.  Below  this  was  none  but  the  great  arched 
wooden  bridge  in  the  village  of  Saugerties.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  an  iron  bridge  at  Legg's  Mills,  another  of 
iron  at  the  site  of  the  Glenerie  bridge  just  mentioned, 
and  the  great  bridge  at  Saugerties  was  replaced  by  an 
iron  one  in  1874. 

This  bridge  deserves  especial  mention.  In  the  days 
about  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  scow 
at  Stony  Point,  the  present  residence  of  George  W. 
Washburn,  transported  passengers  and  teams  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  stream.  This  scow  ferry  had  suc- 
ceeded a  similar  one  just  above  the  present  iron  bridge. 
The  village  of  Saugerties  sprang  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  power  of  the   falls  in  the  Esopus  by 
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Henry  Barclay  in  1825.  With  this  the  scows  were 
abandoned  and  a  pontoon  toll-bridge  was  built,  and 
operated  at  Stony  Point  by  Solomon  Roosa.  Barclay 
then  bought  it  and  removed  it  to  the  present  bridge 
site,  operating  it  as  a  toll-bridge.  In  the  summer  of 
1832  it  was  destroyed  by  a  great  wind.  Barclay  then 
erected  a  wooden  bridge  with  an  open  top,  which  was 
built  by  Smith  Cram.  It  had  but  one  road-way.  This 
was  also  a  toll-bridge.  A  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1839 
destroyed  it.  Within  a  year  Ralph  Bigelow  built  the 
bridge  shown  in  our  illustration.  It  was  a  wooden 
bridge,  with  two  road-ways  and  a  foot-passenger  way. 
Four  mighty  arches  sprang  across  the  stream  under 
the  bridge,  and  four  more,  which  started  with  the 
others,  rose  to  the  top  of  the  bridge  in  the  centre. 
The  bridge  was  an  arch  and  was  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length — the  longest  wooden  arch  in  the 
State,  if  not  in  America.  In  1874  it  was  torn  down 
and  the  present  iron  bridge  erected. 

There  is  to-day  but  one  old  fashioned  wooden  bridge 
on  the  Esopus.  This  is  at  Bishop's  Falls,  at  the  site 
of  the  dam  of  the  great  Ashokan  reservoir.  When 
this  is  removed   there  will  be  none  left. 

*** 

THE  S  UPPL  Y  OF  LEA  D  IN  THE  RE  VOL  UTION 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the  problems  which 
confronted  the  patriots  at  the  opening  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  supply  of 
lead  for  bullets.  An  expert  was  appointed  to  thor- 
oughly search   the    Shawn ngunk   mountains    for  lead 
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mines.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  region 
reports  of  such  mines  were  heard.  They  never  mate- 
rialized, at  least  in  quantities  of  commercial  value. 
The  expert,  John  McDonald,  a  practical  lead  miner, 
thoroughly  examined  a  lead  mine  in  the  town  of 
Rochester  (then  including  Wawarsing)  and  reported 
that  he  had  dug  out  about  two  hundred  weight  of  lead 
ore,  which  he  had  found  in  six  several  places  in  this 
spot.  He  reported  that  he  could  discover  but  "the 
Tract  of  a  Vein."  He  advised  against  further  opera- 
tions. He  reported  that  some  lead  might  be  obtained 
at  Nine  Partners  in  Dutchess  county  and  at  New 
Canaan  in  Albany  county. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  had 
been  urged  by  Congress,  under  a  resolution  of  October 
30,  1777,  to  develop  every  mine  in  the  State  which 
might  produce  lead.  If  laborers  could  not  be  obtained 
the  commissary  general  of  prisoners  was  directed  to 
furnish  a  competent  number  of  prisoners  of  war  for 
the  purpose.  Before  the  war  closed  sufficient  lead 
was  mined  at  Ancram,  Columbia  county,  for  the  army. 

Just  after  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  a  bright 
thought  struck  some  one  in  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  people  donate  their 
sash  weights  for  the  cause.  It  was  immediately  acted 
upon  and  more  than  one  hundred  tons  of  lead  were 
thus  secured.  From  the  house  of  Jacobus  De  Peyster 
in  the  City  of  New  York  alone  1069  pounds  were 
obtained  from  the  sash  weights.  Where  lead  could 
not  be  got  pewter  plates  were  melted  and  run  into  bul- 
lets. At  Fort  Montgomery,  even  the  weights  on  fish- 
ing nets  were  thus  melted  and  moulded.     After  the 
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close  of  the  war  the  State  reimbursed  the  owners  of 
these  houses  at  the  rate  of  nine  pence  per  pound. 
The  number  of  houses  in  New  York  from  which  sash 
weights  were  thus  taken  was  five  hundred  and  nine. 

New  Store  and  Landing, 

Lately  erected  upon  the  Rondout-Kill,  about  a  mile 

above    Wm.    Swart's,    known    by    the    name    of 

Twaalfskill  [Wilbur],  one  and    a   half   miles 

from  Kingston  village. 

JOHN  NEELY, 

^■pljakes  this  method  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  he 
=H=.      has    for    sale   at    the   above    Store,    a 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

EUROPEAN  &  W.  INDIA  GOODS, 

American  and  German  STEEL,  Swede's  and 
common  IRON,  &c.  which  he  is  determined 
to  sell  at  uncommon  low  prices,  either  for 
Cash,  Lumber,  or  any  kind  of  merchantable 
Produce,  for  which  he  intends  to  allow  the 
highest  market  price. 

Kingston,  January  10,  1806. 

N.  B.  The  above  Landing  is  not  only  to 
be  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  Kingston 
landings,  on  account  of  its  being  nearest  to 
the  village,  but  the  road  to  it  is  so  much 
better  and  easier,  as  hardly  to  permit  of 
comparison. 

(From  the  "  Plebeian"  Kingston,  N.  Y.  May  16, 1806.) 
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THE  BRUYN  FAMILY  OF  SHA  WANGUNK 


Jacobus  Bruyn,  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  arrived 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  Norway  about  1660.  He 
married  Gertruyd  Esselsteyn  of  Columbia  county, 
New  York  and  removed  from  New  Amsterdam  and 
settled  in  Shawangunk.  They  had  three  children,  Jan, 
Jacobus  and  Esther.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
Gertruyd  married  Severyn  Ten  Hout,  "  a  baker  of  the 
Esopus,"  who  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  with  the 
ship  Fox,  August,  1662.  Ten  Hout  had  considerable 
property  and,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  estate  to 
the  children  of  his  wife  by  her  former  husband. 
Esther,  the  daughter,  married  Zachariah  Hoffman. 
Jacobus,  the  son,  married  Katrina  Schoonmaker.  Jan 
died  in  his  infancy. 

Jacobus  Bruyn,  the  younger,  and  Katrina  Schoon- 
maker are  said  to  have  had  fifteen  children.  Among 
them  were  Jacobus,  Cornelius,  Johannes,  Severyn, 
Katrina,  Mary  and  Anna.  Katrina  became  the  wife  of 
Abraham  Hasbrouck  of  Kingston,  Mary  married  Isaac 
Hasbrouck  and  Anna  married  Solomon  VanWagenen. 
Jacobus  married  Jeannie  Graham  and  their  children 
were  Jacobus,  Severyn,  Johannes,  Cornelius,  Thomas, 
Gertruyd  and  Maria.  Cornelius,  the  son  of  the  third 
Jacobus,  married  a  daughter  of  Zachariah  Hoffman  and 
had  two  sons,  Abraham  and  Zachariah,  and  one 
daughter. 

Severyn  Bruyn,  son  of  Jacobus  Bruyn  and  Jeannie 
Graham,  married  Margaret  Anderson  of  New  York 
and  had  three  sons,  James  Severyn,  Severyn  T.,  and 
Thomas,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Sophia. 
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SOME  DUTCH  FAMILY  NAMES 


Abeel,  a  poplar. 

Acker  (akker),  a  field. 

Ackerman,  a  farmer. 

Avery,  damage  or  loss. 

Allen,  all. 

Bleecker,  (bleeker),  a  bleacher. 

Bogart  (boomgard),  an  orchard.  Bogardus  is  a 
Latinized  form  of  the  name. 

Bouwer,  a  builder. 

Brouwer,  a  brewer. 

Hagedorn  (haagedoorn),  hawthorne. 

Keyser,  emperor. 

Kip,  a  fowl. 

Meyer,  a  country  mayor  or  sheriff. 

Pruyn  (pruim),  a  plum. 

Roggen,  rye. 

Romeyn,  Roman. 

Rooseboom,  a  rose  tree. 

Roosekrans,  rose  crown,  a  garland  of  roses. 

Schutt,  archer. 

Snyder,  tailor. 

Steenberg,  stone  hill. 

Terpenning,  near  the  three  pennies  (pawnbrokers). 

Van  Buskirk  (van  boschkerk),  of  the  church  in  the 
woods. 

Van  Valkenberg,  from  the  hill  of  the  hawk  or 
falcon. 

Van  Vechten,  from  the  combat. 

Van  Wagenen,  from  Wageningen. 

Yates,  gates. 
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RENEWING  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE 
INDIANS 


The  Second  Esopus  War  was  settled  by  a  treaty 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Esopus  Indians  negotiated 
at  New  Amsterdam  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1664. 
This  is  known  as  the  Stuyvesant  treaty.  The  ninth 
article  provided  : 

"  It  is  also  covenanted,  that  they  [the  Esopus  Indians] 
or  some  of  their  people  shall  come  down  here  every  year,  to 
renew  this  compact  and  that,  if  they  bring  a  present,  we  shall 
also  give  them  one." 

The  following  year  the  province  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  English.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
1665  the  governor,  Richard  Nicolls,  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribe  upon  the  present  Academy 
green  in  Kingston  and  the  treaty  was  renewed.  In  the 
Nicolls  treaty  is  this  provision  : 

"The  said  Sachems  doth  Engage  to  come  once  every 
yeare  and  bring  some  of  their  young  People  to  Acknowledge 
every  part  of  this  Agreement  in  the  Sopes,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  bea  kept  in  perpetual  memory.  That  all  past  Injuryes 
are  buryed  and  forgotten  on  both  sides." 

This  treaty  is  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
Ulster  county  to  this  day.  The  Indians  presented  a 
belt  of  wampum  on  the  occasion.  This  belt  hangs  to- 
day over  the  desk  of  the  clerk  of  the  county.  An 
illustration  thereof  was  given  in  OLDE  ULSTER,  Vol. 
II.  (1906),  page  37. 
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For  more  than  two  generations  the  red  men  kept 
their  promise.  Year  by  year  they  appeared,  both  par- 
ties pledged  themselves  to  a  perpetual  peace  and 
amity,  and  exchanged  presents.  The  subscriptions  of 
both  sides  to  such  renewal  are  attached  to  the  old 
treaty  until  1 68 r.  The  treaty  also  bears  this  endorse- 
ment : 

"  Endorsed. — Received  the  Records  in  Court  of  Sessions, 
of  Sarah  Rosecranse,  the  3d  October,  1722." 

There  is  among  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  New  York,  the 
report  of  the  renewal  in  1741.     We  give  it  in  full  : 

"  Att  a  Meeting  of  Justices  at  Kingston  on 
Monday  ye  7th  Sep*  1741 

"  Present 

Coll  Abraham  Gaasbeek  Chambers 

Cap*  Edward  Whitaker 

Major  Johannis  Hardenbergh  f    Esq1 

Mr.  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  >        Justices  of  the 

Coll  Gilbert  Livingston,  Supervisor^  peace 

Mr.  Jan  Van  Deusen 

Capt  John  Sleght 

Mr.  Cornelius  Newkerk,  Supervisor 

"The  Esopus  Indians  having  desired  a  meeting  of  the 
Justices  Nachnawachena,  alias  Sander,  chief  Sachem 

together  with 
Hakewaremin        ^ 
Qualaghquninjou   I  Under  Sachems 
Walagaghin  J 

&  23  more  Indians  besides  squaws  and  Children 
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"  The  Indians,  being  asked  what  they  had  to  offer  to  the 
Justices  and  made  answer  that  they  Came  only  to  Shake 
Hands  &  Renue  the  friendship  and  gave  three  small  deer 
skins  Eight  [musk]  Rats  &  two  minks  and  further  said  they 
were  a  poor  people  &  had  no  better  present  to  make  and 
they  Expected  that  Each  ought  to  affist  the  other. 

"  The  Justices  answered  that  they  were  Glad  that  they 
Came  to  Renue  the  peace  which  has  been  kept  all  along  by 
the  ancestors  and  shall  on  the  part  of  the  justices  and  their 
children  be  kept  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

"  And  the  Justices  told  them  that  if  they  should  come  by 
the  knowledge  of  any  Enemys  to  hurt  the  Christians  they 
shall  acquaint  us  with  it,  as  wee  shall  doe  to  them  if  wee 
know  of  any  Enemy  to  hurt  them  ;  to  which  they  all  agreed. 
"The  Sachems  showed  the  Articles  of  peace  made  in 
Writing  by  our  ancestors  which  they  promised  to  observe  on 
their  part,  and  the  Justices  promiffed  also  on  their  part. 

"  The  Indians  said  they  intended  to  come  next  spring  to 
Renue  the  peace  again  and  they  were  answered  that  when 
they  wanted  to  speak  with  the  Justices  that  they  ought  first 
to  send  a  meffenger  to  know  when  it  would  suit  the  Justices, 
that  they  might  acquaint  the  Justices  that  live  remote. 

"  The  Justices  &  Supervisors  Gave  the  Indians  a  present 
of  Eight  pounds  Eight  shillings  &  Six  pence. 

"Ordered  that  the  Indians  have  a  copy  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  A  true  copy. 
"  Examined  per 

"Gilbert  Livingston, 

"Clerk." 

The  treaty  of  Governor  Nicolls  was  in  duplicate 
and  the  Indians  were  given  a  copy.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  they  had  preserved  their  copy  from  1665 
to  this  renewal  in  1741. 
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THE  FARM  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CREEKS" 


On  the  14th  of  July,  1654,  Thomas  Chambers  sur- 
rendered his  farm  opposite  Albany,  leased  from  van 
Rensselaer,  the  Patroon,  to  the  lessor  and  removed  to 
the  Esopus,  to  lands  purchased  by  him  from  the 
Indians  on  the  5th  of  June,  1652.  On  the  18th  of 
November,  1654  the  Patroon  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerswyck  leased  to  Ian  Bar- 
entsz  Wemp  "  the  land  between  the  two  creeks  as  cul- 
tivated by  Thomas  Chamber,  and  if  the  adjoining  land 
can  be  obtained  from  the  savages,  he  shall  use  it  with 
the  aforesaid  land,  without  further  charges  than  those 
mentioned  in  this  contract."  The  "van  Rensselaer 
Bowier  Manuscripts,"  in  a  footnote  to  page  755  gives 
the  following  information  relating  to  the  farm  from 
which  the  first  settler  of  the  Esopus,  afterwards  Lord 
of  Fox  Hall  Manor,  came  when  he  removed  to  Kings- 
ton, and  of  the  location  of  the  same  : 

1 '  The  farm  referred  to  in  this  lease  was  established  by 
Thomas  Chambers  under  a  contract  with  the  officers  of  the 
colony,  dated  Sept.  7,  1646,  whsch  is  found  in  Copije  van 
eenige  Aden  en  andere  Aenmerckelijcke  Notitien,  1643-48, 
pages  74-78,  among  the  Rensselaerswyck  Mss.  The  land  is 
described  as  being  '  situated  obliquely  opposite  the  farm 
called  de  Vlackte,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  between  the 
two  creeks  '  by  which  is  meant  the  land  between  the  present 
Wynant's  and  Poesten  Kills,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
of  Troy.  The  contract  provides  that  Thomas  Chambers 
shall  use  the  said  land  for  the  period  of  five  years  com- 
mencing Nov.  1,  1647  ;  that  he  shall  build  at  his  own 
expense  a  barn,  60  x  28  feet,  in  all  respects  like  the  barn  of 
Poentje,  a  dwelling  house,  32  x  18  feet,  hay  barracks  and  a 
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fence,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  he  shall  surrender 
these  to  the  patroon  in  lieu  of  rent  ;  also,  that  he  shall 
receive  two  mares,  two  stallions  and  four  cows,  and  that  each 
year  he  shall  pay  tithes  and,  as  an  acknowledgement,  25ft) 
of  butter.  The  contract  provides  further  that  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  erect  a  sawmill,  Thomas  Chambers  shall  have 
the  preference,  and  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  may 
extend  the  term  of  his  lease  for  three  years,  on  payment  of 
an  annual  rent  of  f500,  in  addition  to  tithes.  In  the  account 
books  of  the  colony,  Thomas  Chambers  is  charged  with 
tithes  from  1647  to  1652,  and  with  rent  and  tithes  from 
1652  to  1654.  July  14,  1654,  Thomas  Chambers  surren- 
dered his  farm,  dwelling  house,  barn  and  hay  barracks  and 
gave  a  promissory  note  to  Jan  Baptist  van  Rensselaer  for 
^388:3.  Soon  after  he  moved  to  the  Esopus,  where  he  had 
bought  land  June  5,  1652.  As  far  as  any  records  show,  the 
farm  ot  Thomas  Chambers  was  the  first  one  to  be  established 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Rensselaer,  while  the  tract  on  which  it  was  located  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  that 
vicinity. ' ' 

THE   VAN  AAKEN  AND  ALLIED   FAMILIES 


Continued  from  VoL  VI.,  page  60 


(DCLXVII.)    John  Brodhead  Winfield7  (Jen- 
neke6,  Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 

was  born  in  Esopus and  died   in  Ulster  Park  April 

24,  1907.     He  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Schryver. 
Child  : 

(699)  Caroline   Winfield8:  Born ;    married    Ama- 

ziah  N.  Ellison. 1 
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(CCCCLXVIII.)  Joshua  Van  Aken6  (Jan  or 
John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized 
in  Esopus  February  4,  1803  and  married  HELEN  Van 
KEUREN.     Child  : 

(700)  Mary  Ann7 :  Born    in   Esopus  ;  married  Alexan- 

der Parsell. 
Helen,  wife  of  Joshua  Van  Aken,  was  received  into 
the  Klyn  Esopus  church,  in  June    1837  on  confession 
of  her  faith,  and  dismissed  to  another  church  in  1853. 

(CCCCLXIX.)  Cornelius  Hasbrouck  Van 
AKEN6  (Jan  or  John5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Mari- 
nus1) was  baptized  in  Esopus  December  8,  1804.  He 
married   Catherine   Maria  Hermance.     Children  : 

(701)  John  Henry7:  Born  in  Esopus  Sept.  1 1,  1828. 

(702)  Ann  Margaret7  :  Born  in   Esopus  Apr.  19,  183 1. 

(703)  Mary  Jane7:  Born  in  Esopus  July  8,  1833. 

(704)  Peter  Stephen7:  Born  in    Esopus  May  11,  1836. 

(705)  Elijah7:  Born  in  Esopus  July  7,  1838. 

(706)  Jacob  Alfred7:  Born  in  Esopus  Aug.  7,  1841. 

(707)  Martha7:  Born  in  Esopus  Aug.  5,  1843. 
Catherine  Maria,  wife  of    Cornelius  H.  Van  Aken, 

was  received  on  confession  as  a  member  of  Klyn  Eso- 
pus church  in  1831  ;  dismissed  Sept.  8,  185 1.  Cor- 
nelius H.  Van  Aken  was  received  on  confession  into 
the  same  church  ;  was  dismissed  May  271843. 

(CCCCLXXIII.)  H  annah  Van  Aken6  (Benjamin 
A.5,  Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in 
Esopus  July  6,  1805  and  married  David  S.  DECKER. 
Children  : 

(708)  Sarah  Elizabeth  Decker7  :  Born  in  Esopus  Feb. 
11,  1824. 
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(709)  Benjamin  Peter  Deckei7:   Born   in  Esopus  Aug. 

10,  1826. 

(710)  William  Woolsey  Osterhoudt  Decker7:  Born  in 

Esopus  June  1,  1829. 

(711)  Abraham  Edgar  Decker7:   Born  in  Esopus  Feb. 

18,  1833. 

(712)  Harriet  Ann   Decker7:  Born  in  Esopus  June  1, 

1836. 

(713)  Maurice  Decker7 :  Born  in  Esopus  Oct.  13,  1843. 

Hannah  Van  Aken,  wife  of  David  S.  Decker,  was 
received  into  Klyn  Esopus  church  on  confession  Aug- 
ust 2,  1830  and  dismissed  by  certificate  April  7,  1843. 

(CCCCLXXVIII.)  Anna  Van  Aken6  (Matthew*, 
Abraham4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in 
Esopus  May  19,  1807;  married  (ist)  CALVIN  P.  MAR- 
SHALL.    Children  : 

(714)  Jane  Ann  Marshall7:  Born ;  married  David 

H.  Peersall. 

(7 1 5)  Henrietta  G.  Marshall7 :  Born ;  married  Israel 

Burger. 

(716)  Jeremiah    Marshall7:  Born ;  married  Sarah 

Margaret  Eckert. 

(717)  Matthew  Marshall7:  Born ;  died . 

Anna  Van  Aken  married  (2nd)  Isaac  Decker 
Van  Aken6  (Jacobus  or  James  Jr.5,  Abraham  G.4. 
Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  (547)  who  was  born  in  Eso- 
pus May  3,  1816.     Children: 

(718)  Eliza    Helen7:  Born ;    married    Selah    Ter- 

pen ning. 

(719)  Jesse7:  Born ;  married  Margaret   Ann  Van 

Wagoner. 
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(720)  Alfred7:  Born ;  married  Almira  Bedford. 

(CCCCXCVI.)  Benjamin  Isaac  Van  Aken6  (Sam- 
uel5, Isaac4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in 
Pine  Bush,  Ulster  county,  New  York  September  7, 
18 1 3  and  married  GERTRUDE  LEGG.     Children  : 

(721)  Mary7:  Born  December  28,  1838;  married  Titus 

Osterhoudt  ;  died  Apr.  1892. 

(722)  John   L.7:  Born    May   9,  1850:    m.  Anna  Legg. 

(DCCXXI.)  Mary  Van  Aken7  (Benjamin  1.6, 
Samuel5,    Isaac4,    Jan3,    Peter2,    Marinus1)    was    born 

December   28,   1838  and  died    April ,    1892.     She 

married  TlTUS  OSTERHOUDT.     Child  : 

(723)  Charlotte    Osterhoudt8:    Born    July    24,     1854. 

(DCCXXII.)  John  L.  Van  Aken7 (Benjamin  1.6, 
Samuel5,  Isaac4,  Jan3'  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Kingston  May  9,  1850,  and  died  there  October  9,  1903. 
He  married  Anna  LEGG  Dec.  20,  1877.  She  was  born 
October  29,  1858.     Children  : 

(724)  Charles  C.8  :   Born  October  30,  1878. 

(725)  Benjamin  I.8:  B.  Jan.  30,   1880;  d.  July  9,  1894. 

(726)  Gertrude  A.8:  Born  Nov.  26,  1882. 

(727)  Henry  C8;  Born  Oct  16.  1891. 

(728)  Ethel8:  Born  Apr.  15,  1893. 

(DCCXXIII.)  Charlotte  Osterhoudt8 (Mary7, 
Benjamin  I.6,  Samuel5,  Isaac4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born  in  Kingston  July  24,  1844,  and  married 
Charles  D.  W.  Johnson.     Children: 

(729)  Susan  C.Johnson9:  Born  in  Kingston . 

(730)  Mary  Am»  Johnson9 :  Born  i»  Kingston  ■■  ■ 
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(DVI )    Sally   Catherine  Van   Aken6  (Peter 
B.5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in 
Esopus  September  3,   1813  and  married  ABRAHAM  J. 
TERPENNING.     Children  : 
(731)  Mary  Ann  Terpenning7:  Born  in   Esopus ; 


married  (1st)  George  LeFevre  ;  (2nd)    Christo- 
pher Relyea. 

(732)  Hester  Jane  Terpenning7 :  Born  in  Esopus ; 

died. 

(733)  Jeremiah  Terpenning7:  Born  in  Esopus ;  died 

(734)  Edgar  Terpenning7 :  Born  in   Esopus ;  mar- 

ried Mary  E.  Perrine. 

(DCCXXXIV.)  Edgar  Terpenning7  (Sally 
Catherine6,  Peter  B.5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Petei2,  Mari- 
nus1) was  born  in  Esopus ;  and  married   Mary  E. 

PERRINE.     Children  : 

(735)  Grace  Terpenning8:   Born  in   Esopus ;  mar- 

ried Rev.  G.  D.   L.  DeGraff. 

(736)  Carrie  Terpenning8 :  Born  in  Esopus . 

(DVIII.)  Lawrence  Conkl?n  Van  Aken6  (Peter 
B.5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized  in 
Esopus  April  22,  1818  and  married  in  Esopus  March 
23,  1839  ANNA  Maria  Van  Aken6  (Jacobus  or  James 
Jr.5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  (546) 
who  was  born  in  Esopus  June  23,  1813.     Children  : 

{717)   Abraham   Benson7:   Born    in   Esopus ;   mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Van  Keuren. 
(738)  Sarah   Martha7:   Born    in    Esopus ;    married 

(1st)    Henry    Buddington  ;    (2nd)     Alexander 

Hill. 
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(739)  Charles    H.7:     Born    in    Esopus — — ;   married 

Lavinia  Whittaker. 

(DXXII.)  John  Winfield  Van  Aken^  (Jacob5, 
Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus, 
June  10,  1820  and  died  November  10,  1884.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine  Terpenning  who  was  born and 

died  October  19,  1889.     Children: 

(740)  Juliette7:    Born  ;    married  Cornelius    Ells- 

worth. 

(741)  Mary  Lavinia7:  Born — -;  married  Daniel  W. 

Benton. 

(742)  Elizabeth7 :     Born ;    married    Martin    Van 

Wagenen. 

(DXXIV.)  Solomon  Terpenning  Van  Aken6 
(Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  December  21,  1824.  He  married  CATHERINE 
Ann  Atkins.    Children  : 

(743)  Mary  Edith7:  Born ;  died . 

(744)  James  Edward7  :  Born ;  died . 

(745)  William  Henry7  ;  Born ;  married  Leah  Deyo. 

(746)  Charles  Wesley7:  Born ;  married  Mary  Mar- 

shall. 

(747)  Martha  Jane7  :  Born ;  died . 

(748)  Fannie     E.7 :  Born ;    married      Samuel    J. 

Tanner. 

(749)  Arelia7:  Born — ;  married  William  Swartwout. 

(750)  Miles7:  Born ;  died . 

(DXXVI.)  Eliza  Maria  Van  Aken«  (Jacob5, 
Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus 
April  12,  1828  and  married  (1st)  JEREMIAH  RONK, 
widower  of  Wyntje  Van  Nostrand.    Children : 
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(751)  Marietta  Ronk7:    Born ;  married   Benjamin 

Houghtaling.     They  had  eleven  children. 

(752)  James  Ronk7:   Born  ;  died  May  29,  1861, 

a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

(753)  Frederick  Ronk7;     Born  ;    married  (ist) 

Lydia  Humphrey;  (2nd)  Kate  M.  Stickles  and 
had  four  children.  Mary  E.  Ronk,  a  daughter, 
married  Sylvanus  Van  Aken. 

(754)  Elmira  Ronk7:  Born ;  married  F.  Noble 

and  has  two  children. 

(755)  Edgar  T.  Ronk7:  Born   ;  married  Eliza- 

beth Terpenning  and  has  three  children. 

(756)  John  H.  Ronk7  :  Born ;  died  Frb.  6,  1865. 

(757)  Emma  Ronk7:   Born  ;  married  Daniel  I. 

Wells  and  has  six  children. 

(758)  Julia    Ronk7:     Born    ;     married    George 

Eckert  and  has  two  children. 

(759)  Silas    Ronk7:     Born  ;     married    Jennie 

Kiersted  and  has  three  children. 

Eliza  Mar  i  a  Van  Aken  married  (2nd)  Jonathan 
WoOLSEY.     Child  : 

(760)  Dora   Woolsey7 :    Born ;    married   Erme 

Van  Vliet. 

(DXXVII.)  Richard  De  Witt  Van  Akens 
(Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  April  13,  1830  and  married  CHARLOTTE  ECK- 
ERT.     Children: 


(761)  Wilson7. 

(762)  Richard7. 

(763)  Mary7. 
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(DXXIX.)  ELMIRA  Van  Aken6  (Jacobs,  Benja- 
min4, Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus  Sep- 
tember 30,  1834  and  married  Jacob  Ronk,  a  brother 
of  Jeremiah  Ronk,  who  married  Eliza  Maria  Van  Aken. 
Child  : 

(764)  Charles  Ronk7. 

To  be  continued 

THE   WALLKILL   VALLEY 


Have  you  heard  of  the  Wallkill,  that  valley  far-famed  ? 
A  picture  of  beauty  in  bright  verdure  framed  ; 
A  stream  of  bright  silver  ripples  'long  at  its  feet 
And  gold  grows  and  glows  in  broad  acres  of  wheat. 

The  low-lowing  kine  as  they  wander  at  will 
To  crop  the  sweet  clover  o'er  valley  and  hill, 
Are  sleek,  happy  creatures  and  seemly  content 
To  enjoy  the  rich  blessings  that  heaven  hath  sent. 

When  twilight  is  stealing  o'er  cottage  and  hall, 
They  fall  into  line  at  the  maid's  gentle  call  ; 
And  while  the  bright  lass  of  the  future  may  dream, 
Exudes  from  the  udders  the  rich  yellow  cream. 

By  great  giant  steeds  on  wide  lumbering  carts, 
For  years  has  this  fluid  been  drawn  to  the  marts  ; 
Electricity  now  with  its  modern  appliance 
Rushes  by  with  a  whiz  and  a  look  of  defiance — 

As  though  it  would  say,  "  Oh,  you  surely  must  go; 
For  this  sort  of  a  farmer  you're  entirely  too  slow  ; 
You  may  find  a  place  in  more  langourous  climes, 
But  here  e'en  the  servants  are  up  with  the  times." 

Rose  Van  B.  Speece 
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A  N  HIS  TO!UCAL  &  GENE  A  LOGICAL  MA  GAZINE 

Publifhed  Monthly,  in  the  City  of 
King/ton,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms  : —  Three  dollars  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies,    five nt y -five   cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


On  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
has  called  attention  to  the  unmarked  graves  of  the 
patriots  of  this  county  who  fought  the  battles  for  the 
liberty  and  freedom  we  enjoy,  in  the  early  days.  It 
has  been  a  satisfaction  that  those  of  Colonel  Chailes 
DeWitt  and  Thomas  Chambers,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Fox  Hall,  have  been  marked.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  that  of  Colonel  Jacob  Rutsen,  at  Rosendale. 
In  this  nothing  has  been  done  The  editor  has  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  who  is  desirous  to  initiate  the 
matter  and  offers  twenty-five  dollars  towards  a  mon" 
ument.  The  editor  is  informed  that  as  much  more 
may  be  counted  upon.  His  experience  with  the  mon- 
ument to  Colonel  DeWitt  showed  him  that  nothing 
worthy  could  be  done  witli  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  two  hundred  dollars  should  be  the 
least  sum  contributed.  Many  prominent  families  have 
descended  from  Colonel  Rutsen  and  many  subscribers 
to  this  magazine  are  of  his  blood.  The  editor  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  such  in  the  matter.  He  offers 
kis  assistance  in  the  effort. 
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The  Patent  of  Rochester 
<*  *  and  the  Settlement 


ROM  the  settlement  at  the  Esopus, 
upon  the  fertile  lowlands  named  by 
the  red  men  Atharhacton,  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  conquered  the  savage 
wilderness  and  leveled  the  primeval 
forests  of  Ulster  county  passed  up 
the  three  converging  valleys  in  search  of  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  lowlands  about  the  Esopus  were  taken  up.  Those 
at  the  Nieuw  Dorp  (Hurley)  soon  followed;  settlers 
pressed  on  to  those  of  "  the  farther  village,"  as  Marble- 
town  became  known  and  which  was  soon  called  by  a 
name  it  long  bore,  the  name  of  Mormel.  A  few 
settlers  took  deeds  for  the  valleys  of  rich  acres  at  Sho- 
kan,  between  Shokan  and  West  Shokan,  as  early  as 
September  23rd,  1703  ;  but  further  progress  up  the 
valley  of  the  Esopus  creek  then  ceased  for  the  time 
being.  By  this  time  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Esopus 
had  been  appropriated. 
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Meanwhile  the  valley  of  the  Rondout  had  been 
exploited.  From  the  present  Eddyville  the  creek 
lands  were  taken  until  Coxing  had  been  reached.  Now 
settlers  began  to  come  into  this  valley  across  the  divide 
separating  the  Esopus  and  Rondout  creeks  at 
Stone  Ridge  and  High  Falls.  Then  pioneers  pushed 
up  the  valley.  Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  III.,  page  139, 
tells  of  the  grant  of  the  land  about  the  great  falls  at 
High  Falls  to  Thoomas  Quick  and  associates  upon  Aug- 
ust 23rd,  1682.  The  grant  known  as  "  The  Rochester 
Patent"  was  not  made  until  the  25th  of  June,  1703. 
Settlers  had  been  pushing  up  the  valley  for  at  least 
twenty  years  previous  to  this.  For  in  the  earliest  of 
the  deeds  to  individuals  of  lands  that  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  trustees  by  this  patent  such  lands  are,  in 
many  instances,  bounded  upon  those  belonging  to 
individual  owners. 

Before  that  date  (June  25th,  1703)  Rochester  was 
the  town  of  Mumbakkus.  It  included  the  present 
town  of  Wawarsing  and  much  of  the  present  Sullivan 
county.  The  well  known  Anna  Beek  grant  in  the  town 
of  Wawarsing  dates  back  to  1684  and  on  July  20th  of 
that  year  Harmon  Hekan,  an  Indian,  sold  to  Thoomas 
Quick  his  land  in  Mumbakkus  for  eight  hundred 
schepels  of  wheat  (Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  III.,  page  149). 

Excepting  a  few  grants  for  lands  of  but  a  few  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent  there  was  no  patent  given  within 
the  present  limits  of  Ulster  county  to  individuals. 
The  great  Hardenbergh  patent  was  hardly  an  Ulster 
county  one.  The  lands  conveyed  by  it  within  Ulster's 
borders  were  wild  and  mountainous.  A  number  of 
patents  were  issued  but  every  one  (except  the  Evans 
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grant,  which  was  revoked)  were  to  trustees  who  were 
to  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  people  who  might 
desire  to  settle  thereupon.  To  such  actual  settlers 
deeds  were  to  be  issued  and  the  moneys  received  in 
consideration  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes.  It  was 
thus  with  the  Kingston  Commons  and  all  of  the  others. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Rochester  Patent.  In 
it  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  issued 

"  For  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Mumbakkus  in  the  said  County  of  Ulster." 

And  it  is  set  forth  that 

' c  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  having  purchased 
land  there  of  the  Indians  and  made  considerable  improve- 
ment thereof,  and  been  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  the  same." 

This  magazine  can  not  do  better  than  to  give  the 
preamble  to  the  patent.  It  is  in  the  name  of  Queen 
ANNE  and  granted  by  her  governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury. 

"Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England,  Holland, 
France  and  Ireland  queen  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c  To  all 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  sendeth  greeting  : 
Whereas  our  loving  Subjects  Coll  Henry  Beekman  of  Kings- 
town in  County  of  Ulster  within  our  Province  of  New  York  in 
America  by  his  Petition  to  our  right  worthy  and  well-beloved 
Cousin  Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  our  Capt  Generall 
and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  our  said  Province  of 
New  York  and  territories  depending  thereon  in  America 
preferred  in  Councill  the  Sixteenth  day  of  June  instant,  for 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mum- 
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bakkus  in  the  said  County  of  Ulster  therein  sett  forth  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  having  purchased  land 
there  of  the  Indians  and  made  considerable  improvement 
thereof,  and  been  in  quiet  arid  peaceable  possession  of  the 
same,  hath  prayed  our  Letters  Patent  of  the  said  lands  in 
the  said  petition  now  particularly  bounded  and  sett  forth  at 
and  under  the  yearly  quit  rent  of  One  Pound  and  Ten  Shill- 
ings current  money  of  our  Province  of  New  York  and  that 
a  clause  may  be  inserted  in  the  said  Letters  Patent  to 
enable  the  said  town  of  Mumbakkus  by  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  town  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June  annually  to  elect  and  choose 
Trustees  for  themselves  of  the  said  lands  and  that  Coll. 
Henry  Beekman,  the  petitioner,  Capt.  Joachim  Schoon- 
maker  and  Moses  DePuy  may  be  nominated  and  appointed 
first  Trustees  thereof  :  The  which  petition  seeming  reason- 
able unto  us,  and  we  being  minded  to  grant  the  same,  and 
to  have  the  said  town  of  Mumbakkus  from  henceforth 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  town  of  Rochester  in 
the  county  of  Ulster,  and  not  otherwise." 

The  Patent  is  dated  "  25th  June  in  the  Second 
year  of  our  reign  Annoqs  Dui  1703.''  The  bound- 
aries are  thus  given: 

"  All  that  tract  or  parcell  of  Land  lying  and  being  in  the 
county  of  Ulster  aforesaid  and  beginning  at  the  South 
bounds  of  the  land  now  in  possession  of  John  Van  Campe  ; 
from  thence  running  with  a  Southeast  line  to  the  land  of  Capt. 
John  Evans  ;  and  so  along  the  Northwest  bounds  of  the  said 
Capt.  John  Evans  his  land  till  you  Come  over  against  the  sand 
hills  ;  from  thence  with  a  North  west  line  to  the  Great  Mount- 
ains, commonly  called  the  blew  hills  ;  thence  Northeast 
Something  Northerly  along  the  said  hills  to  the  bounds  of 
Marbletown  j  and  from  thence  along  the  bounds  of  Mar- 
bletown  to  the  place  where  first  began." 
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The  patent  itself  has  been  deposited  with  the 
National  Ulster  County  Bank  in  the  City  of  Kingston 
and  is  in  its  vaults.  It  is  in  excellent  condition 
despite  its  great  age. 

It  seems  that  the  trustees  did  not  immediately 
organize.  At  least  the  records  begin  with  their  meet- 
ing upon  September  14th,  1703.     The  entry  is 

"  Att  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Rochester  held  in  the 
said  [town]  the  14th  of  September,  1703.  Present  Coll. 
Henry  Beekman,  Capt.  Joachem  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  Moses 
De  Puy,  trustees,  and  Cornelius  Switts,  Teunis  Oosterhoudt, 
assistants,  and  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  and  inhab- 
itants,— 

"  It  is  ordered  and  established  that  no  land  be  given  out, 
but  [except]  wood  and  stone  shall  be  reserved  free  for  the 
use  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  said  town  ;  any 
part  of  said  land  that  shall  not  be  fenced  nor  also  sufficient 
ways  over  any  of  said  lands  to  be  reserved,  and  if  any  take 
up  land  are  to  pay  for  each  gd,  and  for  upland  6d  per  acre." 

From  this  time  the  records  are  filled  with  applica- 
tions for  and  grants  to  settlers.  The  names  of  these 
are  the  names  of  the  best  known  of  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Rochester  of  to-day.  Farms  and  tracts  were 
conveyed  to  Schoonmakers,  Oosterhoudts,  Hoorn- 
beeks,  Rosenkranses,  Kortreghts,  Deckers,  Davises, 
Westbrooks,  Ver  Nooys,  De  Witts,  Quicks  and  Van 
De  Marcks  without  number. 

There  are  many  references  in  these  proceedings  of 
the  trustees  which  are  of  great  historical  value  and 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  names  of  places  and  streams 
in  use  to-day  in  the  region.  In  grantiiag  to  Lodewyck 
Hoornbeek  fifty  acres  "  neare  the  Modder  Kill  and 
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clay-pitt  "  "  the  path  that  leads  from  his  house  to 
Ashokan  "  is  mentioned.  This  was  October  8th,  1706. 
In  a  grant  to  Colonel  Henry  Beekman  December  17th, 
1706  the  present  Rondout  creek  above  Napanoch  is 
called  "  Wagachkemeeck  creek  "  and  "a  great  fall  in 
said  creek,  called  Hoonck  "  is  mentioned.  "  Metteke- 
honks  Kill''  is  often  spoken  of.  "  Crepelbush  "  (Krip- 
plebush)  receives  many  references.  This  word  is  a 
compound  of  two  Dutch  words,  kreupel  (under)  and 
bosch  (woods)  and  means  "underwoods."  The  stream 
known  as  "  Ver  Nooys  Kill'*  receives  notice  in  an 
entry  of  October  28th,  1706  thus  : 

"  Johannis  Ver  Nooy  moves,  in  behalfe  of  his  father,  Cor- 
nelius Ver  Nooy,  Senior,  for  the  stream,  or  Rivelett,  that 
runs  through  his  land." 

The  minutes  of  the  trustees  contain  many  curious 
ordinances.  One  of  these  was  permission  to  allow  hogs 
to  have  free  range  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
Court  of  Sessions  at  Kingston  was  asked  to  approve  of 
the  following  ordinance,  and  did  so  on  September  6th, 
1709: 

"That  after  what  summer  grains  are  sowed  before  the 
15th  day  of  May,  yearly,  shall  be  gott  in,  in  harvest,  that 
then  Hoggs  have  free  range  untill  people  begin  to  sow  again 
in  the  Spring,  and  he  that  begins  to  sow  is  to  acquaint  his 
neighbors  for  to  keep  up  their  hoggs. " 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  trustees  con- 
stituted the  civil  authority  of  the  town.  They  seem  to 
have  enacted  the  ordinances  by  which  the  town  was 
governed  and  to  have  been  the  executive  authority. 
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In  1709  Captain  Joachim  Schoonmaker  was  chosen 
supervisor  ;  Moses  De  Puy  and  Lodewyck  Hoornbeek, 
assessors  and  Jan  Cortrecht  constable  and  collector. 
From  this  time  there  were  frequent  elections  of  offi- 
cers who  seem  to  have  taken  their  instructions  from 
the  trustees  until  1729,  when  a  town  government 
appears  to  have  been  perfected.  After  this  time  town 
officers  were  regularly  chosen.  It  was  formally  con- 
stituted as  the  town  of  Rochester  by  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  March  7th,  1798. 

The  south  part  of  the  town  of  Rochester  was 
erected  into  the  town  of  Wawarsing  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1806.  It  was  the  greater  portion  of  the  old 
town,  territorially  considered.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
trustees  of  Rochester  as  early  as  October  8th,  1704 
the  name  appears.     The  entry  is 

"Coll.  Henry  Beekman  desires  that  a  certain  tract  of 
Land  Called  by  the  Indians  watuesinck  may  be  granted  him 
if  it  Lyes  within  the  limits  of  this  town  :  granted. ' ' 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  earliest 
settlement  within  the  bounds  of  the  original  town  of 
Rochester  was  within  the  present  town  of  Wawarsing. 
At  least  the  Anna  Beek  patent  is  older  than  the  first 
one  recorded  of  the  present  town  of  Rochester.  So  is 
"  The  Joachim  Staats  Patent  "  which  bears  date  July 
30th,  1688.  This  included  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sandberg  and  extended  down  to 
Napanoch. 

Through  this  whole  region  extended  "  The  Old 
Mine  Road  "  to  Minisink  and  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.     On  the  23rd  day  of  July,   1724,  "  the  commis- 
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sioners  for  laying  out  the  King's  Highways  or  Rhodes 
for  the  County  of  Ulster  "  gave  permission  to  Philip 
Du  Bois  and  the  heirs  of  Tjerck  Claessen  De  Witt  to 
have  swinging  gates  along  the  King's  Highway 
through  the  town  of  Rochester  provided  "  they  take 
the  latch  by  their  own  motion  and  keep  the  same  in 
repair."  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
farmers  in  the  Rondout  valley  might  have  private 
"swinging  gates''  across  the  "King's  Highway"  to 
these  days  when  express  trains  rush  through  the  same 
vale.  Yet  less  than  a  generation  ago  the  patient  canal 
mule  was  the  speediest  motor  moving  its  heaviest  loads. 
The  traveler  through  the  valley  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  peace,  quietness  and  rural  repose. 
And  yet  the  history  of  the  valley  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  story  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  The  pages 
of  this  magazine  have  often  told  of  Indian  raids,  mur- 
ders, scalpings  and  devastation  in  this  valley.  It  was 
so  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  it  was  so  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  then  the  frontier  and  subject  to 
frontier  dangers.  The  family  names  of  the  time  of  the 
settlement  are  the  family  names  of  Rochester  and 
Wawarsing  to-day.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the 
sufferers  from  those  outrages.  It  is  a  heroic  story, 
for  heroic  men  and  women  subdued  the  valley  both 
from  the  primeval  wilderness  and  from  savage  foes. 
The  peace  and  contentment  of  to-day  are  not  less  real 
and  no  less  prized  because  of  the  cost  by  which  they 
were  obtained.  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware, 
from  the  Esopus  to  Minisink  it  is  written  in  large  let- 
ters that  toil  and  suffering  and  endurance  will  win  the 

reward  in  the  end. 
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HERE  is  no  name  held  in  higher  honor 
in  the  county  of  Ulster  than  that  of 
Colonel  George  W.  Pratt,  the  com- 
mander of  the  old  Twentieth  Regi- 
ment, New  York  State  Militia,  until 
his  death  from  a  wound  received  at 
the  battle  of  Groveton,  Virginia,  August  30th,  1862. 
This  battle  is  usually  called  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

George  W.  Pratt  was  born  in  Prattsville,  Greene 
county,  New  York  April  18th,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Zadoc  Pratt,  who  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  tan- 
ner there,  and  from  whom  the  town  of  Prattsville  was 
named.  Colonel  Zadoc  Pratt  had  received  little  or  no 
education  ;  had  a  taste  for  public  affairs  and  had  been 
the  representative  in  Congress  of  his  district  in  1836 
and  again  in  1842  and  held  various  other  positions  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  and  had  determined  that  his 
son  should  have  all  that  he,  himself,  lacked  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools. 

The  education  of  George  W.  Pratt  was  begun  in 
this  country  and  completed  abroad.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  and  when  eighteen  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  This  done  he  went  to 
Egypt.     It  was  not  just  to  visit  the  pyramids,  look  at 
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the  Sphinx  and  ascend  the  Nile.  He  went  to  study 
its  history,  drink  in  the  story  of  its  early  civilization 
and  learn  its  past.  He  became  a  student  of  the  Ara- 
bic language  in  order  to  understand  the  race  which 
had  conquered  Egypt  and  he  attained  proficiency  in 
that  venerable  tongue.  It  developed  in  him  the  his- 
toric taste  which  was  his  by  nature  and  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  untimely  fate,  this  old  county  of 
Ulster  would  have  possessed  the  fruition  of.  The 
pen  that  told  of  "  Vaughan's  Second  Expedition,"  nar- 
rating the  burning  of  Kingston  in  1777,  would  have 
written  the  history  of  Old  Ulster  so  that  it  would  never 
need  re-writing. 

In  1850  George  W.  Pratt  returned  home  from 
abroad.  He  was  then  made  a  captain  in  the  regiment 
of  militia  that  his  father  commanded.  At  the  request 
of  his  father  he  became  the  cashier  of  his  bank  in 
Prattsville.  He  did  not  long  remain  there.  His  sister 
desired  to  travel  in  Europe  and  wished  her  brother's 
company.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty  we  find  him  again 
abroad.  It  was  not  an  idle  tour  for  pleasure.  He 
continued  his  studies  as  he  journeyed  and  within  a 
year,  before  he  became  of  age,  the  University  of 
Mecklenburg  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  majority  his  father  pre- 
sented him  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  one-half 
of  the  Samsonville  tannery  so  that  he  became  therein 
the  equal  partner  of  General  Henry  A.  Samson.  They 
remained  thus  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Pratt  in  his 
country's  service.  On  the  31st  of  May  1855  he  was 
married    in    Albany.     His  bride  was  Miss  Anna  Tib 
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bits,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Tibbits  of  that  city. 
He  then  removed  to  Kingston.  Here  he  resided  for  a 
few  years  until  he  purchased  a  farm  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  in  the  town  of  Esopus,  adjoining  the 
present  residence  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker. 

No  sooner  had  he  become  one  with  the  people  of 
this  county  than  he  allowed  his  literary  and  historical 
tendencies  their  sway.  First  of  all  he  became  inter- 
ested in  all  things  of  a  public  nature.  The  district 
almost  immediately  elected  him  its  senator  and  sent 
him  to  the  Legislature.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1857. 
Before  his  legislative  term  had  expired  he  became  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  in  organizing  the  "  Ulster  His- 
torical Society"  and  was  made  its  secretary.  No  one 
labored  to  make  the  society  a  success  more  than  did 
he.  Until  his  death  he  was  its  secretary  and  guiding 
spirit.  Had  he  lived  to  return  from  his  country's 
defense  and  take  up  anew  the  work  no  county  in  all 
the  broad  land  would  have  had  its  annals  so  well 
told  as  Ulster.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
his  work  was  done  is  shown  in  his  going  to  England 
to  search  the  British  records  to  ascertain  at  first  hand 
what  was  the  actual  story  of  Vaughan's  burning  of 
Kingston.  OLDE  ULSTER  has  re-printed  that  story  in 
these  pages  as  it  came  from  his  pen. 

That  historical  society  held  a  meeting  in  his  mem- 
ory about  a  month  after  his  death.  The  eulogy  was 
delivered  by  its  president,  the  Honorable  A.  Bruyn 
Hasbrouck.  After  likening  Colonel  Pratt  in  his  life 
and  character  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  speaker  con- 
tinued : 

"I  need    not,     surely,    remind   the   members   of  this 
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Society,  how  with  his  whole  heart,  Colonel  Pratt  devoted 
himself  to  its  interests.  One  of  its  founders,  its  first  and 
hitherto  its  only  Secretary,  he  labored  to  give  it  character 
at  home  and  a  name  abroad,  with  a  degree  of  success  that 
outstripped  the  best  of  us.  Coming  to  reside  among  us 
almost  an  entire  stranger  •  descended  from  a  family  that 
had  never  struck  root  or  fibre  in  the  soil  of  our  County  since 
its  earliest  settlement,  he  yet  labored  with  the  zeal  of  a 
native  to  explore  its  early  history,  and  to  exalt  its  character. 
He  came  to  seat  himself,  at  once,  with  the  familiarity  of 
kindred  and  descent  at  what  the  poet  has  called  "  the  fire- 
side of  our  hearts;"  and  listening  there,  with  filial  interest, 
to  the  tales  and  misty  traditions  of  former  times,  he  gar- 
nered up  his  materials,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or  to 
enrich  the  pages  of  some  future  romance,  but  for  profit  and 
instruction;  to  present  them  to  us  in  the  nakedness  of 
truth — to  fix  them  in  the  dignity  of  history.  His  paper, 
published  in  our  collections,  on  the  expeditions  of  General 
Vaughan  up  the  Hudson,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
Kingston  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  a  highly  valuable 
contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  I 
can  myself  bear  witness  to  the  patience  he  exhibited, 
amidst  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  in  the  preparation  of 
that  work;  to  his  liberal  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
and  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  sought  to  verify  every 
statement  he  made — extending  his  enquiries  even  to  the 
Paper  Offices  in  London — all,  at  last,  to  result  in  a  narra- 
tive of  charming  detail,  and  undoubted  authenticity — hon- 
orable to  himself  and  to  this  society.  In  my  sober  judg- 
ment, if  Colonel  Pratt  had  no  other  claim;  if  there  were  no 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  no  generous  public  spirit,  no 
patriotism,  no  loss  of  life  to  speak  of,  his  interest  in  this 
Society  and  his  contributions  to  it,  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Ulster." 
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The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  motto 
of  the  society  "  Gedenkt  den  de  dagen  van  ouds  "  (to 
remember  the  days  of  old)  had  been  chosen  by  Col- 
onel Pratt.  Then  the  Honorable  William  Lounsbery 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  Colonel  Pratt 
was  serving  in  the  Senate  the  State  Library  was 
removed  to  new  quarters.  The  state  collections  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  which  Colonel  Pratt  was 
the  head  and  their  arrangement  was  the  work  of  his 
masterly  hand.  With  the  appreciation  of  documen- 
tary evidence  felt  by  a  historical  student  he  saw  to  it 
that  these  valuable  archives  were  to  be  not  only  well 
preserved  but  made  available  to  the  highest  degree. 

When  the  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
reorganized  the  late  Colonel  Christopher  Fiero  was 
made  the  commander  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment. 
Colonel  Bushnell  succeeded  him  for  a  time  and  then 
Colonel  George  W.  Pratt  became  its  head.  He  was 
such  when  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  awoke  the 
North.  He  had  already  tendered  the  services  of  his 
command  to  the  State  before  that  12th  of  April,  1861. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  regiment  ordered  for 
service.  On  Sunday,  April  28th  the  regiment  paraded 
upon  Academy  Green  in  Kingston  as  it  left  that  night 
for  New  York  and  the  seat  of  war.  This  article  can 
not  recount  its  services.  It  can  only  say  that  from 
the  bloody  and  disastrous  field  of  the  Second  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  the  grievously  wounded  body  of  Colonel  Pratt 
was  borne.  He  had  been  stricken  early  in  the  bat- 
tle and  carried  from  the  field.  Thence  he  was  taken 
to  Washington,  thence  removed  to  Albany.  Here  he 
died  on  the   nth   of  September  following.     With  him 

died  the  Ulster  Historical  Society. 
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THE  BOGARDUS  INN 


We  present  as  our  illustration  for  the  month  the 
public  house  of  Evert  Bogardus,  which  stood  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fair  street  and  Maiden  Lane  in 
Kingston,  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  Myron 
Teller.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York  met  in  1777.  The  Legislature 
seems  to  have  convened  at  the  court  house  on  Septem- 
ber o,rh  and  organized.  They  then  adjourned  to  the 
next  day  and  assembled  in  joint  session  and  were 
addressed  by  Governor  George  Clinton.  The  records 
say  this  address  was  delivered  in  "the  Court  Room.' 
As  this  room  was  needed  for  a  session  of  the  newly 
organized  Supreme  Court  the  Senate  adjourned  to 
what  has  since  been  known  as  "  The  Senate  House  ' 
and  the  Assembly  to  the  Bogardus  Inn.  Here  most  of 
the  subsequent  sessions  were  held.  It  was  in  the  latter 
house  that  Washington  was  tendered  a  public  recep- 
tion on  the  evening  of  his  visit  to  Kingston,  November 
16th,  1782.  We  publish  a  letter  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  saying  that  Kingston  made  a  "  show  "  of  the 
general  on  the  occasion. 

The  old  house,  shown  in  the  illustration,  was  a  pub- 
lic house  for  many  years.  Evert  Bogardus  had  kept  it 
as  such  long  before  the  Revolution  and  it  was  widely 
known.  It  was  burned  with  the  rest  of  the  town  by 
the  British  October  16th,  1777,  but  rebuilt  at  once. 
Bogardus  continued  to  dispense  the  hospitality  of  a 
popular  landlord  here  for  almost  a  generation  after  the 
close  of  that  war. 

When  the  country  became  divided  into  two  parties 
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during  the  administrations  of  Washington  as  President 
the  Bogardus  Inn  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federalists.  Their  opponents,  the  Democrats,  had 
their  headquarters  at  the  Elmendorf  Inn,  diagonally 
opposite.  This  old  house  is  still  standing,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Deyo.  For  many  years  the 
Bogardus  Inn  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  Kingston  Commons  and  for  many  more  years  the 
annual  commencement  dinners  of  Kingston  Academy 
were  given  at  this  house.  In  its  day,  which  was  a  very 
long  one,  no  house  along  the  Hudson  river  had  a 
greater  reputation  or  was  more  popular. 

+  +  * 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 


We  are  highly  privileged  in  being  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  letter.  It  was  written  by  Miss 
Eliza  Elmendorf  to  her  sister  Blandina,  the  wife  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacobus  S.  Bruyn.  It  incidentally 
speaks  of  the  visit  of  General  George  Washington  to 
Kingston  in  November  1782  and  mentions  that  Wash- 
ington was  made  a  "  show."  The  writer  expresses  the 
hope  that  Kingston  did  not  go  out  of  its  senses  over 
Mrs.  Washington.  OLDE  ULSTER  published  the  story 
of  the  visits  of  both  in  the  issue  of  Jannary,  1907 
(Vol.  III.,  pages  6-17): 

"Albany  June  25,  1783. 
"  My  good  sister  has  been  very  kind  in  favoring  me  with 
two    epistles  and    with    a  grateful  heart  I    acknowledge  the 
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many  affectionate  attentions  particularly  happy  to  be  informed 
of  your  welfare  and  that  the  sweet  little  Boy  is  thriving  fast. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  wish  to  see  him.  Sister 
and  I  insist  on  your  coming  with  Bruyn.  ...  It  was 
quite  a  shock  to  me  when  hearing  that  Mama  had  left  you 
and  was  gone  to  New  York.  .  .  .  Peter  has  wrote  her 
a  letter  from  here  for  a  few  necessaries.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Burr 
has  presented  her  husband  with  a  fine  daughter  ;  she  is  very 
weak.  The  Patroon,  Stephen  V.  R.,  has  been  very  ill,  an 
express  was  sent  from  Saratoga  for  the  Doctor.  Stringer  and 
his  lady  have  fever  and  ague.  Matrimony  does  not  agree 
with  them.  I  think  they  both  intended  going  to  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Gen1  and  his  wife  to  see  Mrs.  Carter  before  she 
leaves  for  France. 

"  Miss  Eliz.  Schuyler  is  married,  also  Miss  Polly  Living- 
ston is  to  be  in  a  few  days.  This  Northern  world  seems  to 
be  in  the  mood  of  it.  Mrs.  Bruce  has  gone  to  Schenectady; 
it  is  thought  to  settle  the  preliminaries  between  Miss  Glen 
and  the  Second  Patroon. 

You  have  been  in  high  glee  at  'Sopuswith  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  she  was  not  such  a  show  as  the  Gen1  was. 
Col.  Varick  has  been  a  foot  taller  than  usual. 

"lam  very  sorry  to  hear  that  my  friend  Gitty  is  not  yet 
hearty,  and  that  Mrs.  Veeder  is  so  ill,  the  extreme  hot 
weather  may  operate  against  her  much.  I  hope  the  letter 
got  safe  that  I  enclosed  the  black  lace  in,  and  also  the 
wafers  wrapt  in  the  linen.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  concert 
in  town,  and  my  Ladyship  (was)  attended  by  Major  Pop- 
ham  and  a  few  more  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.  ...  I  wish  I  had  been  apprised  of 
my  mother's  going  to  New  York  ;  I  should  have  requested 
her  to  have  purchased  a  blue  sattin  quilt. 

"With  the  family's  best  love  to  you  and  Brother,  I  am 
with  sincere  regard,  your  affectionate  sister 


"Eliza." 
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THE  INDIANS  IN  1676 

"  This  22  January,  1676,  Kingston. 

•'  Present. — Capt.  Thoomas  Chambers,  Sheriff  Hall, 
Constable  Jan  Hendric,  Eduward  Wittaker,  Wessel  Ten 
Broecq,  Dirck  Jansen. 

"  Proposition  to  the  Esopus  Savages. 

"  I. — That  conforming  to  an  order  of  the  Heer  governor 
we  have  sent  for  the  sachems,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  peace  made  with  Heer  governor  Nichols,  and  now  ratified 
by  the  Heer  governor  Edmond  Andros  that  we  thought 
they  were  ready  to  come  of  their  own  accord  as  per  the 
agreement. 

"  Reply  through  the  sworn  interpreter  George  Davits 
that  they  could  not  come  earlier,  but  they  feel  sorry  that 
they  did  not  come  before. 

"  Sewakunamie    ^ 
Senerakan  I  Sachems  of  the  Esopus. 

Panurewack       J 

"  2. — They  are  asked  whether  they  intend  to  observe  the 
same,  because  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  our  Heer 
governor  ? 

"  Answer  that  they  intend  to  observe  the  same,  and  it  is 
in  their  heart  like  honey. 

"3- — Why  they  did  not  take  some  of  their  young  men 
along  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it  and  to 
keep  it  in  memory  so  that  every  [treaty]  entered  into 
between  us  shall  never  be  broken. 

"Answer  when  they  return  home  they  will  make  their 
young  men  acquainted  with  the  same. 

"4. — In  case  any  strange  savages  should  arrive  among 
them  to  inform  us  about  it. 

"  Answer  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  so." 

About  this  time  there  were  alarms  that  the  French 
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of  Canada  were  about  seizing  the  province  of  New 
York.  The  justices  ordered  that  all  persons  living  out- 
side of  the  villages  of  Kingston,  Hurley  or  Marbletown 
thresh  their  grain  and  come  inside  of  their  respective 
villages  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  admit  no  savages  on 
the  Ronduyt ;  to  closely  observe  the  savages  resorting 
there — if  these  are  more  than  usual,  whether  navigating 
the  kill  or  thereabouts,  to  inform  the  justices,  and  in 
case  of  danger  to  fire  three  shots  and  immediately  to 
inform  the  justices  of  any  news  from  along  the  river. 

AN  OLD  DUTCH  NONSENSE  RHYME 


Prins  Robbert  was  a  gentelman, 

Een  gentelman  was  hij  ; 

Hij  had  een  broek  van  krenten  an, 

En  een  rokjen  van  rijstenbrij ; 

Zijn  beentjens  waren  hoendertjes, 

Zijn  billetjes  waren  bout, 

Zitn  handjes  waren  kepoendertjes, 

En  zijn  neusje  was  van  zoethout; 

Prins  Robbert  was  een  gentelman, 

Een  gentelman  van  zoethout. 


Prince  Robert  was  a  gentleman, 
A  gentleman  was  he  ; 
He  had  a  trousers  of  currants  on, 
And  a  coat  of  rice  porridge. 
His  bones  were  chickens, 
His  buttocks  were  iron  pins, 
His  hands  were  little  capons, 
And  his  nose  was  of  licorice. 
Prince  Robert  was  a  gentleman, 
A  gentleman  of  licorice. 
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A    WILL  OF  MANUMISSION 


There  is  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  surrogate  of 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  the  will  of  that  sterling  old 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel  James  McClaghry, 
the  commander  of  the  Second  Ulster  County  Regiment 
during  that  long  war.  The  will  is  remarkable  in  its 
manumission  of  his  slaves  and  the  provision  he  makes 
for  their  start  in  life  and  future  support.  We  will  give 
some  extracts  therefrom.      He  thus  begins  : 

"IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN:  I  James 
McClaghry  of  Little  Britain,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  in 
the  County  of  Ulster  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being 
weak  in  Body  but  of  sound  Mind  and  Memory  etc.  .  . 
First  of  all  it  is  my  Will  and  pleasure  to  Set  all  my  Negro 
Servants  free  (except  the  two  Female  Negro  Servants  herein- 
after named  and  devised  to  my  beloved  wife  Agnes  McClaghry) 
and  I  do  hereby  set  them  as  free  from  all  Persons  claiming 
or  to  claim  by  from  or  under  me  as  Heirs  or  otherwise,  and 
from  all  other  Person  and  Persons  whomsoever  in  manner 
and  form  following  as  if  they  had  been  born  free. 

"  First,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Negro  Servant  man 
Caesar  his  freedom  and  five  shillings  in  money  ;  also  to  my 
Negro  Servant  Man  named  William  his  freedom  and  Two 
hundred  pounds  in  banker's  notes,  a  narrow  axe,  a  broad 
hoe  and  a  scythe  ;  to  my  Negro  Servant  man  William  and 
my  Negro  Servant  Man  Thomas  freedom  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  and  some  tools,  to  my  Negro  Servant  man 
London  freedom  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  and 
tools  ;  and  to  London  and  another  Negro  Servant  Man 
named  Jack,  his  brother,  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  yoke  and 
chain,  and  to  Jack  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ;  to  my 
Negro  boy  Priam  his  freedom  when  he  arrives  at  21  years 
and  sixty  pounds  and  tools  ;  to  my  old  Negro  Servant 
Woman  Nan  her  freedom  and  all  the  cows  or  cattle  known 
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in  the  family  to  belong  to  her,  together  with  her  bed  and 
bedding  and  wearing  apparel  and  order  her  to  live  with  her 
daughter  Rebecca.  I  give  to  said  Rebecca  her  freedom  and 
at  my  death  one  cow,  her  bedding  and  wearing  apparel  ;  to 
my  Negro  Servant  girl  Ann  her  freedom  when  she  becomes 
21,  she  to  serve  my  wife  until  that  time. 

"  My  Negro  Servant  women  Dinah  and  Rachel  are  willed 
to  my  wife  with  all  the  other  property  not  herein  devised." 

The  will  was  executed  July  17,  1790. 

+  *  + 

THE   VAN  AAKEN  AND  ALLIED   FAMILIES 


Continued  from  Vol.  VL,  page  93 

(DXXX.)  Peter  Myer  Van  Akens  (Ephraims, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  January  13,  1803,  and  died  December  7,  1890. 
He  married  (1st)  April  14,  1825  Ann  Cole,  who  was 
born  December  6,  1800  and  died  April  8,  1839.  He 
married  (2nd)  PHOEBE  Suthard,  who  was  born  April 
7,  1 801  and  died  October  27,  1870.     He  married  (3rd) 

Note. — There  were  a  number  of  omissions  in  the  install- 
ment of  the  Van  Aken  line  which  we  published  last  month 
on  page  91.  To  the  children  of  John  L.  Van  Aken  and 
Anna  Legg  should  be  added  Jennie  L.,  born  July  27,  1881 
and  died  November  21,  1885.  The  children  of  Charlotte 
Osterhoudt  and  Charles  D.  W.  Johnson  are 

(729)  Susie  Gertrude   Johnson  :  Born  in  Kingston   July  6, 

1876  ;  married  March  16,  1901  Charles  D.  Beck- 
with  and  had  issue  Charles  Clarence  Beckwith,  born 
June  20,  1902. 

(730)  Mary  Anna  Johnson  :  Born  Feb.    1,  1879. 
(730  a.)   Lena  Dunham  Johnson:  Born  June  4,  1884. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  M.  NORRIS  who  was  born  December  2, 
1823.  He  was  for  several  years  captain  in  the  old 
state  militia,  which  position  he  filled  with  pride.  He 
was  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Esopus  in  1852  and  held 
other  positions  of  trust. 

Children  of  Peter  Myer  Van  Aken  and  Ann 
Cole: 

(765)  Eliza  Maria7 :  Born    in   Esopus ;  married 

John  L.  Hutchings. 

(766)  Henry7 :   Born  in  Esopus ;  married   Mary 

Schuler. 

(767)  Martin7:  Born  in   Esopus ;  married  Mar- 

tha Lockwood. 

(768)  Melinda7 :  Born  in  Esopus . 

(769)  Ezra7 :    Born     in    Esopus ;  married    Ger- 

trude Elting. 
{jyd)  Catherine  Ann7:  Born    in   Esopus ;  mar- 
ried Edward  S.  Abell. 

(771)  Sarah    Jane7:  Born    in    Esopus ;  married 

Andrew  Townsend. 

(DXXXI.)  Marinus  Van  Akens  (EphraimS, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  February  10,  1806  and  died  January  28,  1874. 
He  married  (1st)  Jane  Terpenning,  who  was  born 
July  31,  1808  and  died  July  10,  1838.  He  married 
(2nd)  Hannah  Eckert,  who  was  born  September  18, 
1816,  and  died  July   13,  1877. 

Children  of  Marinus  Van  Aken  aud  Jane  Ter- 
penning: 

(772)  Elisa  Leah7 :   Born  in  Esopus . 
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(773)  Eliphas7  :  Born  in  Esopus ;  married  Helen 

Ellsworth. 

(774)  Abraham7:     Born    in     Esopus ;    married 

Rachel  Cole. 

(775)  Margaret  Ann7:   Born    in    Esopus  ;  mar- 

ried Nelson  Terpenning. 
{776)  Jeremiah7:  Born  in    Esopus -;  enlisted  in 

the  20th  regiment,  August  19,   1862  and    was 

killed  August  30,   1862  at  the  second  battle  of 

Bull  Run. 
(777)  Mary    Jane7:     Born  in   Esopus ;  married 

Aaron  Le  Fevre. 

Children    of    MARINUS  Van  Aken    and    HANNAH 
ECKERT: 

(77S)  Cordelia  Sophia7:  Born  in  Esopus . 

(779)  Adelbert7:  Born  in  Esopus . 

(DXXXII.)  EphraimVan  AKEN6(Ephraim5,  Abra- 
ham G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Eso- 
pus January  7,  i8ioand  died  December  27,  1885.  He 
married  at  Esopus  November  20,  1830  ELIZA  CATHE- 
RINE COLE  who  was  born  February  11,  1812  and  died 
October  1 1,  1893.     Children: 

(780)  Liverius7 :     Born     in     Esopus ;     married 

Phoebe  Ann  Townsend. 

(781   James  E.7 :  Born  in  Esopus ;  married  Sarah 

A.  Freer. 

(782)  Elisabeth  Sarah7:  Born  in  Esopus ;  mar- 
ried Oliver  Terpenning. 

(DXXXIII.)    Levi  Van  Aken6  (EphraimS,  Abra- 
ham G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1  was  born  in  Esopus 
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August  6,   1812  and    died  November   29,    1892.     He 
married  MARGARET  TERPENNING.     Children  : 

(783)  Ephraim  L.7:  Born  in    Esopus ;  married 

Sally  Ann  Ackerman. 

(784)  Theron7 :   Born  in  Esopus ;  married  Char- 

lotte Ackerman. 

(785)  Mary  Eliza7:  Born  in  Esopus ;  died  June 

22,  1896. 

(DXXXIV.)  Nicholas  Low  Van  Aken6  (Abra- 
ham A.5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
baptized  in  Esopus  November  9,  1807  and  married 
February  10,  1838  at  Esopus  Mrs.  GlTTY  Ann  Freer 
Cornell.    Children  : 

(786)  Cornelia7:  Born  in  Esopus  June  9,  1839. 

(787)  Mary  Elizabeth7:  Born  in  Esopus  Apr.  1,  1843. 

(788)  Jane  Augusta7:  Born  in   Esopus  Aug.  2,  1846. 

(DXXXV.)  William  Van  Aken6  (Abraham 
A.5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  bap- 
tized in  Esopus  March  30,  1810.  He  wrote  William 
A.  He  married  Margaret  Van  Aken6  (Benjamin 
B  5,  Benjamin4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  (554)  who 
was  born  in  Esopus  September  3,  18 15.     Child: 

(789)  Christopher   Columbus7 :  Born   in    Esopus  June 

20,  1837. 
Margaret,  wife  of  William  Van  Aken,  was  received 
on   confession  as  a    member  of  Klyn   Esopus  church 
February  3,   1833. 

(DXXXVI.)  Stephen  Van  Aken6  (Abraham  A.5, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  baptized 
in    Esopus  July    21,   181 1   and  married  Rachel  Van 
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Aken6  (Jonas5,  Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  (452)  who 
was  baptized  in    Esopus  November  11,  1816.     Child: 

(790)  Sarah  Maria7:  Born  in  Esopus  Feb.  13,  1834. 

(DXXXVII.)  Matthew  A.  Van  Akens  (Abra- 
ham A.5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
baptized  in  Esopus  September  13,  1812  and  married  in 
Esopus  March  12  1837  Margaret  Van  Vliet. 
Children  : 

(791)  Jane  Eliza7 :  Born  in  Esopus  Jan.  10,  1838  ;  mar- 

ried John  Van  Wagenen. 

(792)  Mary7  :   Born ;  died.*] 

(793)  Rachel7 :  Born ;  married  Ira  Lambert. 

(794)  Abraham7  :  Born . 

(795)  Nicholas7:  Born ;  died. 

(796)  Anne7 :  Born ;  married  Hyram  Freer. 

(797)  Mary7 :  Born ;  married  Isaac  Freligh. 

(798)  DeWitt :  Born ;  married. 

(799)  Cornelia7 :  Born ;  married  Walter  Worden. 

(DXLVI.)  Anna  Maria  Van  Aken6  (Jacobus5, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1,  was  born  in 
Esopus  June  23.  18 13  and  married  LAWRENCE  C.  Van 
Aken6  (Peter  B.5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
(508)  who  was  baptized  in  Esopus  April  22,  1818. 
Children  : 

(800)  Abraham  Benson7:  Born- ;  married  Eliza 

Van  Keuren. 

(801)  Sarah    Martha7:      Born ;     married    (ist) 

Henry  Budington  ;  (2nd)  Alexander  Hill. 

(802)  Charles    H.7:     Born— ;     married    Lavinia 

Whittaker. 
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(DXLVII.)  Isaac  Decker  Van  Aken6  (Jaco- 
bus5, Abraham  G4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus  May  3.  1816  and  died  July  29,  1888. 
He  married  Anna  Van  Aken6  (Matthew5,  Abraham4, 
Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  (478).  She  was  baptized  in 
Esopus  May  19,  1807  and  died  November  8,  1866. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Calvin   P.   Marshall.     Children : 

(803)  Eliza  Helen7 :  Born ;  married  Selah  Ter- 

penning. 

(804)  Jesse7:    Born ;    married     Margaret    Ann 


Van  Wagenen. 
(805)  Alfred7 :   Born  - 


married  Almira  Bedford. 


(DXLIX.)  Solomon  E.  Van  Aken6  (Jacobus5, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  December  21,  1822  and  married  CATHERINE 
Ferguson.     Children : 


(806)  Amanda7:  Born  — 

(807)  Abraham7 :  Born  - 

(808)  Josephine7 :    Born 

Wolven. 


married  Nelson  Felton. 
married. 
-;    married    Alexander 


(DL.)  Hannah  Margaret  Van  Aken6  Jacobus5, 
Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus and  married  Henry  York.     Children  : 

(809)  Emery   York7 :    Born ;     married     Emma 

Carle. 

(810)  Martha    York7 

Carle. 

(811)  Lewis    York7: 

Longendyke. 

(812)  Ella  York7:  Born 

cndyke.  122 
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(813)  Solomon   E.York7:  Born ;  married  Cora 

Longendyke. 

(DXC.)  Alfred  Van  Aken7  (Williams,  John  E.s, 
Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born 
in  -Esopus  December  12,  1833  and  married  JULIA  Van 
Nostrand7  (Elias  T.6,  Frederick  F.5,  Casparus4,  Jacob3, 
Jacob2,  Jacob  Jansen1).  She  died  January  n,  1877. 
Children  : 

(814.)   Elias  T.8  :  Born ;  died  April  21,  1890. 

(815)  Sarah8:  Born ;  married  John  B.  Kelly. 

(DXCVI.)  Eliphas  Van  AKEN7(Barent  G.6,  John 
E.5,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter2.  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus  April  21,  1826  and  Married  MARIA 
BURHANS,  daughter  of  Solomon  Burhans.     Children  : 

(816)  Mary8:     Born ;  married    Joseph    Elting, 

son  of  Josiah  C.  Elting  and  Maria  Van  Keuren. 

(817)  Abigail8:    Born ;      married      Henry     D. 

Harvey. 

(DXCVII.)  The  Reverend  GULICK  Van  Aken7 
(Rev.  Enoch6,  John  E.5,  Eliphas,  Jr4,  Marinus3,  Peter2, 
Marinus1)  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  22,  1840 
and  died  October  20,  1872.  He  married  ELIZABETH 
Kearney.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1862  ;  studied  at  Princeton  and  Union 
Theological  seminaries  and  was  graduated  in  1864; 
was  licensed  by  the  Presb3'tery  of  New  York  in  1864  ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  German 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  in  1864; 
was  pastor  during  1864-7  ;  pastor  of  2nd  Freehold,  N. 
J.,  Reformed  Church  1867-71  ;  and  was  pastor-elect  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  but  died 
before  taking  charge.     No  issue. 

(DCXXXIX.)  George  Herbert  Van  Aken7 
(Ebenezer6,    Jacobus5,   Eliphas,  Jr.4,   Marinus3,    Peter2, 

Marinus1)    was    born    in     Esopus and    married 

ALICE    J.  Van    KEUREN,    daughter   of    Hiram    Van 
Keuren.     Children : 

(818)  Alphametta8:  Born  in  Esopus ;  died. 

(819)  Herbert  G.8  :  Born  in  Esopus . 

(820)  August8:   Born  in  Esopus . 

(821)  Homer8:  Born  in   Esopus . 

(DCCXL.)  Juliette  Van  Aken?  (John  Winfielde. 
Jacob5.  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born 
and  married  CORNELIUS  ELLSWORTH.     Child  : 

(822)  Kate  Vahnica  Ellsworth8:  Born ;  married 

Herbert  L.  Schultz  and  had  issue  Ruth  J. 
Schultz. 

(DCCXLI.)  Mary  Lavinia  Van  Aken7  (John 
Winfield6,  Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,    Peter2,   Marinus1) 

was  born and   married   Daniel  W.  Benton. 

Children  : 

(823)  Clarence  Benton8 :  Born  in  Esopus ;  mar- 

ried (1st)  Kate  Schoonmaker  who  died  without 
issue  and  (2nd)  Emma  VanAken  and  had  issue 
Leola  May  Benton  and  George  Dewey  Benton. 

(824)  John  R    Benton8:    Born ;  mimed  Anrft 

Ellsworth  and  had  issue  Daniel  Webster  Ben- 
ton and  Raymond  Russell  Benton. 

To  be  continued 
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Moons  on  moons  ago, 

In  the  sleep,  or  night,  of  the  moon, 

When  evil  spirits  have  power, 

The  monster,  Ontiora, 

Came  down  in  the  dreadful  gloom. 

The  monster  came  stalking  abroad, 

On  his  way  to  the  sea  for  a  bath, 

For  a  bath  in  the  salt,  gray  sea. 

In  Ontiora' s  breast 
Was  the  eyrie  of  the  winds, 
Eagles  of  measureless  wing, 
Whose  screeching,  furious  swoop 
Startled  the  sleeping  dens. 
His  hair  was  darkness  unbound, 
Thick,  and  not  mooned  nor  starred. 
His  head  was  plumed  with  rays 
Plucked  from  the  sunken  sun. 

To  him  the  forests  of  oak, 

Of  maple,  hemlock,  and  pine, 

Were  as  grass  that  a  bear  treads  down. 

He  trod  them  down  as  he  came, 

As  he  came  from  his  white-peak' d  tent, 

At  whose  door,  ere  he  started  abroad, 

He  drew  a  flintless  arrow 

Across  the  sky's  strip' d  bow, 

And  shot  at  the  evening  star. 

He  came  like  a  frowning  cloud, 

That  fills  and  blackens  the  west. 

He  was  wroth  at  the  bright-plumed  sun, 

And  his  pale-faced  wife,  the  moon, 
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With  their  twinkling  children,  the  stars  ; 
But  he  hated  the  red-men  all, 
The  Iroquois,  fearless  and  proud, 
The  Mohegans,  stately  and  brave, 
And  trod  them  down  in  despite, 
As  a  storm  treads  down  the  maize. 
He  trod  the  red-men  down, 
Or  drove  them  out  of  the  land 
As  winter  drives  the  birds. 

When  near  the  King  of  Rivers, 
The  river  of  many  moods, 
To  Ontiora  thundered 
Manitou  out  of  a  cloud. 
Between  the  fountains  crystal 
And  the  waters  that  reach  to  the  sky, 
Manitou,  Spirit  of  Good, 
To  the  man-shaped  monster  spoke  : 
' '  You  shall  not  go  to  the  sea, 
But  be  into  mountains  changed, 
And  wail  in  the  blast,  and  weep 
For  the  red-men  you  have  slain. 
You  shall  lie  on  your  giant  back 
While  the  river  rises  and  falls, 
And  the  tide  of  years  on  years 
Flows  in  from  a  boundless  sea." 

Then  Ontiora  replied  : 
"  I  yield  to  the  heavy  doom  • 
Yet  what  am  I  but  a  type 
Of  a  people  who  are  to  come  ? 
Who  as  with  a  bow  will  shoot 
And  bring  the  stars  to  their  feet, 
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And  drive  the  red-man  forth 

To  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun." 

So  Ontiora  wild, 

By  eternal  silence  touched, 

Fell  backward  in  a  swoon, 

And  was  changed  into  lofty  hills, 

The  Mountains  of  the  Sky. 

This  is  the  pleasant  sense 
Of  Ontiora's  name, 
The  Mountains  of  the  Sky. ' ' 
His  bones  are  rocks  and  crags, 
His  flesh  is  rising  ground, 
His  blood  is  the  sap  of  trees. 

On  his  back  with  one  knee  raised, 

He  lies  with  his  face  to  the  sky, 

A  monstrous  human  shape 

In  the  Catskills  high  and  grand. 

And  from  the  valley  below, 

Where  the  slow  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 

You  can  mark  his  knee  and  breast, 

His  forehead  beetling  and  vast, 

His  nose  and  retreating  chin. 

But  his  eyes,  they  say,  are  lakes, 

Whose  tears  flow  down  in  streams 

That  seam  and  wrinkle  his  cheeks, 

For  the  fate  he  endures,  and  for  shame 

Of  the  evil  he  did,  as  he  stalked 

In  the  vanished  and  hopeless  moon, 

Moons  on  moons  ago. 

Henry  Abbey 
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Vol.  VI  MAY,  1910  No.  5 

The  Hardenbergh,  or 
the  "Great"  Patent 

HIS  magazine  has  frequently  com- 
mented upon  the  propensity  to  add 
as  much  romance  as  possible  to  the 
striking  features  of  the  incidents 
worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  the 
old  county.  The  story  of  the  Har- 
denbergh Patent  has  not  escaped.  Here  was  a  great 
region  given  to  a  few  individuals  and  within  its  borders 
many  striking  events  took  place.  All  these,  of  them- 
selves, are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  graphic  writer.  But 
much  more  has  been  added  to  the  recital  of  the  story. 
It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  great 
domain  was  granted  to  Johannes  Hardenbergh  for  his 
services  with  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the 
campaign  of  1704  which  culminated  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Blenheim.  In  evidence  thereof  it  is  said  that 
he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  and  it  is  claimed  that 
his  signature  thereafter  was  just  his  surname  "  Harden- 
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bergh,v  and  that  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  Ulster  county  show  this. 

We  will  deal  with  these  matters  in  the  reverse 
order.  In  most  of  the  signatures  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  there  is  a  separate  letter  "  J  ''  before  his 
name.  In  those  on  which  the  claim  rests  the  "  J  "  is 
formed  from  part  of  the  "  H  "  of  the  surname  as  a 
monogram.  The  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1704  and  the  records  of  both  the 
county  of  Ulster  and  of  the  old  Dutch  church  of 
Kingston  show  him  to  have  been  in  this  county  during 
that  eventful  summer  of  1704.  More  than  all,  the 
patent  was  not  granted  to  him,  individually,  at  all.  He 
was  one  of  seven  men,  and  it  was  purchased,  first  of 
the  Indians  and  then  of  Queen  Anne,  through  her  rep- 
resentative, Lord  Cornbury,  the  governor  of  the  royal 
Province  of  New  York,  and  the  consideration  was 
named  in  the  patent.  To  the  seven  patentees  an 
eighth  was  added,  and  in  1749  the  great  tract  was 
divided  into  "  great  lots  "  and  each  of  the  partners 
released  unto  the  others  the  title  thereto,  reserving  to 
himself  the  title  to  his  own,  and  taking  from  them  their 
interest  therein.  So  that  Johannes  Hardenbergh  never 
owned  more  than  one-seventh  of  what  was  called  by 
his  name  in  the  "  Great  Patent,"  and  actually  but 
one-eighth. 

Previous  to  this  year  (i749)'several  of  the  proprietors 
had  sold  their  interest  and  others  were  dead.  In  that 
year  Robert  Livingston  owned  five-sixteenths;  Gulian 
Verplanck  three-sixteenths  ;  Johannes  Hardenbergh, 
Jr.,  Charles  Brodhead  and  Abraham  Hardenbergh 
together     two-sixteenths ;      John     Wenham    two-six- 
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teenths  ;  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Leonard  Lewis  two- 
sixteenths  ;  the  heirs  of  Benjamin  Faneuil  two-six- 
teenths. Most  of  the  patent  was  surveyed  that  year 
by  Ebenezer  Wooster  and  the  bounds  were  marked  by 
monuments  along  the  Delaware  and  Papakunk  rivers. 
The  steps  in  acquiring  this  great  tract  were  these  : 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  1707  Johannes  Hardenbergh, 
then  a  merchant  in  the  Esopus  (Kingston),  purchased 
of  Nanisinos,  "an  Indian  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  and 
rightful  owner  and  proprietor  of  several  parts  of  land 
in  the  County  of  Ulster,"  an  immense  stretch  of  land, 
paying  therefor  the  sum  of  u  sixty  pounds  current 
money  of  New  York."  This  deed  bears  the  sign  of 
the  above-named  Indian  and  thus  describes  the  lands 
conveyed  : 

"All  that  track  of  Land  Lying  and  being  in  the  county 
of  Ulster  aforesaid,  running  from  certain  Hills  that  lye  on 
the  south  east  side  of  the  meadow  or  low  land  that  lies  on 
the  fish  Creeke  River  or  kil  to  the  north  west  of  Marbletown 
bounds,  and  all  the  north  west  part  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains that  range  from  the  blue  hills  north  west  Ten  miles, 
and  streaches  north  easterly  on  the  brows  of  sd  hills  as  they 
range  to  the  bound  or  the  County  of  Albany,  and  south- 
westerly on  the  brows  of  said  hills  as  they  range  opposite  the 
west  corner  of  Marbletown  bounds ;  and  still  further  south 
westerly  with  the  full  breadth  from  the  north  west  boundaries 
of  Rochester,  to  where  the  said  ten  miles  end.  Running  so 
far  as  to  run  with  a  due  South  east  line  to  a  certain  fall  in 
the  rondout  called  by  the  Indians  hoonck*  which  is  the  north 
bound  of  the  land  called  Nepenath,  belonging  to  Jacob  Rut- 
sen  and  Jan  Jans  Bleecker. ' ' 

These   bounds  were   indefinite   enough   to   create 
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innumerable  disputes.  The  "  Fish  Kil  "  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  river  above 
its  junction  with  the  east  branch.  Did  the  Indian 
grant  reach  to  the  west  branch  ?  Besides,  the  territory 
between  the  two  branches  was  claimed  as  the  lands  of 
the  Oneidas  (Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  III.,  page  324).  If 
so  an  Esopus  Indian  had  no  right  to  it. 

Having  obtained  his  Indian  deed  Johannes  Har- 
denbergh  applied  to  the  colonial  authorities  for  con- 
firmation of  title.  On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1708  the 
patent  was  granted.  It  was  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne  and  set  forth  that 

il  Our  Loving  Subjects  Johannes  Hardenbergh  Leonard 
Lewis  Phillip  Rokeby  William  Nottingham  Benjamin  Faneuil 
Peter  Fauconnier  &  Robt  Lurting  by  their  humbly  Petition 
Presented  ...  in  Councill  have  Pray'd  our 
Grant  &  Confirmation  of  a  Certain  tract  of  Vacant  and  unap- 
propriated Land  Scituate  in  the  Countys  of  Ulster  &  Albany. 

"  Beginning  att  the  Sand  Bergh  or  Hills  att  ye  Northeast 
Corner  of  the  Lands  Granted  to  Ebenezer  Wlllson  Derick 
Vandenbergh  &c  at  Minisinck  so  Running  all  along  their  line 
Northwesterly  as  the  said  Line  Runs  to  the  ffish  Kill  or 
River  and  so  to  the  head  thereof  Includeing  the  same  thence 
on  a  Direct  Line  to  the  head  of  a  Certain  Small  River  Com- 
monly known  by  the  Name  of  Cartwrights  kill  [Cauterskill] 
and  so  by  the  Northerly  Side  of  the  said  Kil  or  River  to  the 
Northermost  Bounds  of  Kingstown  on  the  said  Kil  or  River 
thence  by  the  Bounds  of  Kingstown  Hurley  Marbletown 
Rochester  and  other  Patented  Lands  to  the  Southward 
thereof  to  the  Sandbergh  the  place  where  it  first  Begun." 

The  patent  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts  and  held 
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"In  free  &  Comon  Soccage  as  of  our  Mannor  of  East 
Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  within  our  Kingdome  of 
England  Yielding  &  Paying  therefore  unto  us  our  Heirs  & 
Successors  att  our  Custom  House  att  New  Yorke  Yearly  & 
every  Yeare         ...  att  or  upon  the  fTeast  Day 

of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Comonly 
Called  Lady  Day)  the  Rent  or  Sume  of  three  Pounds  Cur- 
rant Money  of  our  Province  of  New  York  in  Liew  and  Stead 
of  all   other   Rents   Services   Dues   Duties   and   Demands 
whatsoever. ' ' 

Soon  after  the  grant  was  made  to  the  seven  part- 
ners an  eighth  interest  was  by  them  released  to  Aug- 
ustine Graham,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province. 
This  officer  was  forbidden  to  be  a  party  to  a  land 
grant  in  the  province.  But  such  things  could  be  as 
well  arranged  in  those  days  as  in  the  present. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the 
western  bound  of  the  great  patent.  When  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  had  brought  peace  it  was  found  that 
the  monuments  erected  by  Wooster  had  disappeared. 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  March  29th, 
1790  appointing  Charles  Tappen  and  James  Cockburn 
commissioners  to  make  a  survey  of  certain  lines  and 
properly  mark  the  same  by  stone  heaps  every  two 
miles.  The  patent  was  divided  into  great  tracts,  num- 
bered from  1  to  42. 

An  interesting  story  can  be  told  of  the  lettings  and 
holdings  of  farms  and  other  lands  of  the  great  Har- 
denbergh  Patent.  They  were  held  under  long  leases 
and  subject  to  a  rental  not  very  large.  In  1844  the 
settlers  refused  to  pay  the  annual  rent  any  longer. 
They  called  upon  the  Legislature  for  aid,  as  well  as 
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appealed  to  the  courts.  In  1845  associations  were 
formed  to  prevent  the  collection  of  rent.  When  the 
sheriff  attempted  to  make  a  levy  or  to  sell  property 
for  rent,  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  appeared  to  pre- 
vent such  sale.  An  act  was  passed  that  year  making 
such  prevention  unlawful.  In  August  of  that  year  the 
sheriff  of  Delaware  county  went  to  the  town  of  Andes 
to  sell  such  property  for  the  payment  of  rent.  Here 
he  found  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  thus  dis- 
guised, who  told  him  to  do  his  duty  and  they  would 
protect  him,  but  added,  "  let  bidders  beware."  The 
deputy  sheriffs  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  disguised 
men  and  fired  their  revolvers.  The  disguised  men 
gave  way  but  fired  at  the  horses  of  the  deputies  and 
deputy-sheriff  Osman  N.  Steele  was  mortally  wounded. 
About  ninety  persons  were  indicted  for  murder,  of 
whom  one-third  were  arrested.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  by  Governor  Wright  declaring  the  county  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  and  placing  it  under  martial  law. 
Two  men  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
Governor  Wright  commuted  their  sentence  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  They  were  afterwards  pardoned  by 
Governor  Young.  After  four  months  the  ban  of  mar- 
tial law  was  removed.  The  killing  of  Steele  led  to  an 
abandonment  of  secret  organizations  and  Indian  cos- 
tumes. It  is  said  that  the  legal  expenses  amounted  to 
about  $65,000. 

Aside  from  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  non- 
payment of  rent  on  lands  in  the  present  county  of  Del- 
aware, in  the  years  named,  like  troubles  arose  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  county  of  Ulster  on  the  same 
Hardenbergh  Patent  at  Little  Shandaken.     There  were 
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men  disguised,  there  was  firing  of  guns,  there  was 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  rent,  there  were  arrests 
and  trials.  No  lives  were  lost ;  eight  disguised  men 
were  arrested  and  tried  and  nominal  fines  were 
imposed.  Legislation  was  subsequently  enacted  by 
which  title  could  be  secured  to  property  held  under 
long  leases,  the  troubles  blew  over  and  are  almost  for- 
gotten at  this  day.  The  name  of  Hardenbergh  Patent 
survives.  Not  as  much  can  be  said  of  a  Hardenbergh 
interest  therein.  Great  stretches  of  mountain  land 
are  still  held  by  landlords,  but  this  great  patent  never 
profited  greatly  the  original  owners. 

It  was  truly  a  royal  domain.  While  it  lay,  when 
granted,  almost  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  Ulster 
county,  as  originally  constituted,  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  erection  of  new  counties  leave  not  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  patent  within  the  Uls- 
ter county  of  to-day.  One-half  of  Delaware  county 
lies  in  the  great  grant,  about  one-half  of  Greene  and  a 
large  extent  of  Sullivan.  While  many  square  miles 
were  mountains  and  rock  hills,  while  hundreds  of  acres 
were  morasses,  while  thousands  of  lots  which  show 
upon  the  maps  are  to-day  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  fertile 
valleys  and  hillsides  awaiting  cultivation  to  produce 
bountiful  harvests.  From  the  hemlocks  covering  the 
mountain  sides  millions  of  dollars  in  leather  have  been 
produced ;  from  the  quarries  of  bluestone  fortunes 
have  been  made.  The  region  to-day  is  the  great  sum- 
mering resort  for  tens  of  thousands  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  many  millions  of 
inhabitants    of   the  great  City  of  New  York  are  pre- 
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paring  to  draw  their  water  supply  from  the  streams  in 
its  valleys. 

The  late  author  of  •'  Ruttenber's  Indian  Geograph- 
ical Names  "  used  to  contend  that  the  name  Kaaters- 
kill  (Katerskill,  Cauterskill)  was  not  derived  from  the 
word  of  the  Dutch  language  meaning  "  he  cat."  He 
insisted  that  it  was  from  Katarakt,  the  Dutch  word  for 
waterfall  or  cataract.  In  view  of  the  many  and 
beautiful  waterfalls  on  this  mountain  stream,  it  seems 
very  appropriate.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  early  Indian 
deeds  of  the  region  have  it  either  "  Cartwright's  kil,"  as 
does  the  above  deed  of  Nanisinos,  or  "  Katarakts  kil/' 

There  is  an  interesting  matter  connected  with  the 
Hardenbergh  Patent  and  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston. In  process  of  time  the  Livingston  family 
came  to  own  a  great  part  of  the  patent.  Upon  the 
burning  of  Kingston  by  the  British  general  Vaughan 
and  the  great  loss  to  so  many  of  its  inhabitants,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  offered  five  thousand  acres  to  the 
sufferers  among  the  people  of  Kingston  as  a  gift,  pro. 
vided  that  they  be  located  outside  of  settlements  upon 
the  patent.  A  meeting  was  appointed  for  April  15th, 
1779  wnen  the  Kingston  trustees  directed  William 
Cockburn,  the  surveyor,  to  attend  with  his  maps  of  the 
patent.  After  consultation  with  Surveyor  Cockburn 
Peter  Du  Mont,  Jr.  and  Peter  Hynpagh  a  tract  of  land 
was  selected  near  Paghatackan  (Arkville)  on  the  west 
side  of  the  East  Branch  ot  the  Delaware  river  in  Great 
Lots  Nos.  39  and  40.  The  tract  was  divided  into  fifty- 
acre  lots  and  arranged  into  ten  classes  of  ten  lots  each. 
This  tract  was  named  4(New  Kingston,"  and  bears 
that  name  to  this  day. 
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Twenty-First    Paper 


TTENTION  has  been  frequently  called 
in  this  series  of  papers  to  the  debt 
the  American  people  in  general,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  in  particular, 
owe   to   Governor   Clinton    for    the 
financial  assistance  he  rendered  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  during  the  long  Revolutionary 
struggle  when  neither  the  Continental  Congress   nor 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  able  to 
secure  the  necessary  money  to  carry  on  the  operations. 
With  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  Governor  Clinton  felt  himself  jus- 
tified in  calling  to  the  notice  of  Congress  the  debt  due 
him.     Accordingly  he  wrote  upon  December  3rd,  1781 
to  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress, 
William  Floyd,  who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
signers    of    the    Declaration    of    Independence,   and 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  1776, 
when  the  American   army  lay  at    Kingsbridge,  Com- 
missary Trumbull  had  requested  him  to  secure  for  the 
army  five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.     The  "  military 
chest  was  exhausted  "  and  Clinton  had  paid  the  bill 
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from  his  private  means.  Some  time  thereafter  a  part 
had  been  re-paid  in  depreciated  currency.  The  rest 
had  never  been  reimbursed  Clinton.  There  was  still 
due  him  over  one  thousand  pounds. 

With  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  on 
October  19th,  1781  the  war  was  over.  Not  that  there 
were  no  other  bloody  affairs,  not  that  peace  had  come 
permanently.  But  both  in  America  and  Europe  it  was 
recognized  that  the  independence  of  the  American 
states  had  been  secured  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  it.  On  September  3rd, 
1783  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed.  During 
the  summer  of  1782  Savannah  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  British,  in  December  of  that  year  Charleston  saw 
the  enemy  depart,  leaving  New  York  alone  in  posses- 
sion of  the  forces  of  King  George.  Yet  this  made  the 
disbanding  of  the  patriot  army  impossible  so  long  as 
British  troops  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and 
the  impoverished  and  impatient  army  of  Washington 
at  Newburgh  watched  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  British 
commander,  during  the  weary  months  of  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1782.  In  the  issue  of  January,  1910  (Vol. 
VI.,  pages  1— 1 1)  this  magazine  showed  the  effects  of 
the  idleness  upon  the  weary,  half-fed  and  impoverished 
patriot  army. 

The  occupation  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the 
enemy  had  nearly  ruined  the  city.  Its  public  build- 
ings had  been  used  for  army  purposes,  its  fences, 
sheds  and  abandoned  houses  torn  down  to  supply  fuel 
to  the  troops  and  its  commerce,  aside  from  the  sup- 
ply of  the  British  army,  departed.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  departure  of  the  British  authority  be  succeed- 
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ed  by  an  immediate  possession  by  the  forces  of  the 
Americans.  So  on  April  8th,  1783  Governor  Clinton 
detailed  Egbert  Benson  to  wait  upon  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  the  British  commander,  and  ask  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  a  convention  for  the  '■  speedy  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Southern  District  of  this  State." 
Carleton  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
vention at  that  time.  Benson  thus  reported  to  Clinton 
and  that  Carleton  seemed  to  be  attempting  to  delay 
matters.  On  the  6th  of  the  following  May  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Orangetown,  Rockland  county,  New 
York  in  which  the  participants  were  General  Washing- 
ton, Governor  George  Clinton,  Egbert  Benson,  John 
Morin  Scott,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.  and  Sir  Guy 
Carleton.  The  last  named  expressed  himself  willing 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Westchester  county  but 
not  from  Long  Island  until  transports  arrived  sufficient 
to  carry  away  all  the  British  troops.  He  would  agree 
to  evacuate  every  other  post  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  13th  Carleton  notified  Governor  Clinton  that 
Westchester  county  had  been  cleared  of  such  troops 
that  day  and  that  he  should  "  relinquish  the  whole 
with  all  possible  speed."  On  the  15th  Clinton  directed 
Chief  Justice  Morris  to  repair  to  Westchester  county 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  take  "  the  most  effect, 
ual  measures  for  reducing  to  order  &  good  government 
a  country  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  without 
law." 

Considerable  friction  arose  between  the  patriot 
authorities  and  the  British  commander  over  the  banish, 
ment  of  the  Tories  or  loyalists,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.     The  bitterness  that  had  been  increasing 
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with  the  years  of  the  long  war  had  thus  culminated* 
It  seems  to  have  been  necessary.  But  Americans  of 
the  twentieth  century  deplore  it.  It  certainly  worked 
great  and  cruel  hardship.  In  nothing  have  times 
changed  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  have 
differed  in  civil  matters  and  held  views  antagonistic  to 
the  majority  and  to  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  nation 
or  the  neighborhood. 

In  September,  1783  Governor  Clinton  was  prostra- 
ted with  a  fever.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  cor- 
respondence with  Carleton.  Not  being  able  to  attend 
to  the  matter  himself  the  governor  forwarded  copies 
of  the  correspondence  to  Congress.  But  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October  matters  had  reached  a  favorable  settle- 
ment. Clinton  had  recovered  from  his  illness  ;  Wash- 
ington had  written  him  of  his  concern  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  governor ;  the  probabilities  were  that 
Carleton  would  sail  by  November  10th  and  winter  find 
the  country  clear  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Thus 
Clinton  replied  to  Washington's  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  his  health. 

On  the  12th  of  November  Carleton  notified  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  that  the  22nd  of  November  would  see 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  Washington  had  a  con- 
ference with  Clinton  on  the  14th  in  regard  to  occupa- 
tion by  the  Americans,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
governor  issued  a  proclamation  giving  notice  thereof. 
A  copy  was  sent  to  Carleton.  But  a  rain  set  in  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  and  continued  until  next  day. 
The  withdrawal  was  then  postponed  until  the  25th. 
Carleton  had  notified  Washington  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a  plot  to  plunder  the  town  upon  the  withdrawal 

of  the  British  and  sent  the  same  information  to  Gov- 
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ernor  Clinton.  This  was  guarded  against  by  the 
advance  of  the  patriot  army  as  that  of  the  British 
retired.  The  happy  procession  of  citizens,  after  the 
troops  had  taken  possession,  was  led  by  General 
Washington  and  Governor  Clinton  and  their  suites  on 
horseback,  side  by  side.  Passing  down  Broadway  to 
Fraunce's  Tavern  Governor  Clinton  gave  at  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  hostelry  a  dinner  to  the  Commander-in 
Chief  and  the  other  general  officers  which  was  long 
remembered,  but  which  has  been  confounded  in  mem- 
ory with  the  much  more  famous  one  at  the  same  place 
on  the  4th  of  December  when  Washington  bade  fare- 
well to  the  officers  of  the  army.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented on  the  former  occasion  to  both  of  these  com- 
manders. To  Washington  was  presented  an  "  Address 
of  the  Citizens  of  New  York  who  have  returued  from  Ex- 
ile,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  Suffering  Brethren." 
To  Clinton  from  "  The  Fire  Engineers  of  the  several 
Fire  Engines,  and  Companies  belonging  to  the  same." 
This  magazine  (Vol.  I.,  pages  277  and  278)  told  the 
story  of  the  nailing  of  the  British  colors  to  the  flagpole, 
which  had  been  greased,  before  the  last  soldier 
departed.  It  told  of  the  successful  raising  of  the 
American  flag  by  John  Van  Arsdale,  one  of  the  patriot 
soldiers  and  an  Ulster  county  man.  It  was  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  day  longest  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  coming  into  their  own  of  the  patriots. 

With  the  final  close  of  the  war  the  military  career  of 
Governor  Clinton  practically  ended.  If  these  papers 
should  be  continued  they  will  deal  with  the  civil 
administration  of  the  governor  during  his  long  occu- 
pancy of  the  executive  chair  in  bringing  to  a  success- 
ful  adjustment  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  new  state. 
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COLONEL  MC  CLAGHRYS  FREEDMEN 


The  April  number  of  Olde  ULSTER,  pages  1 16  and 
117,  gave  the  substance  of  the  will  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Claghry  manumitting  his  slaves  and  providing  for  their 
future.  It  is  worth  while  noting  in  this  connection 
that  these  freedmen  located  at  a  place  called  "  Honey 
Pot,"  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Wallkill,  Orange 
county,  and  maintained  themselves  not  only,  but 
prospered  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  They  were 
greatly  respected  by  their  white  neighbors.  Succeed- 
ing generations  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  freed  men 
and  women.  At  the  present  time  few  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  manumitted  slaves  live  in  the  settlement^ 

•§»*§•*§? 

THE  DA  Y  LINE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO 


Through  the  courtesy  of  William  C.  Hart,  secretary 
of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Publishing  Association,  we 
present  this  month  a  re-production  of  an  old  painting 
discovered  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hudson  River  Day  line.  It  was  taken 
from  "  The  Evolution  of  a  Hundred  Years,"  issued  by 
F.  B.  Hibbard,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  that  line. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Albany  Day  Line  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago  at  one  of  its  relay  stations,  while  passing 
through  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  a  terrific  Snow 
Storm." 

Robert  Fulton's  successful  steamboat,  the  Clermont, 
made   its  celebrated  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany 
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August  17th,  1807.  It  revolutionized  travel  and 
transportation.  We  present  herewith  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Albany  Day  Line  of  one  year  and  eight 
months  preceding  that  famous  voyage.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Plebeian,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Kings- 
ton, New  York,  at  that  time  and  still  published  in  that 
city  under  the  present  name  of  the  Kingston  Argus, 
The  advertisement  is  from  the  issue  of  Friday,  May 
16,  1806: 

JV.  York  $  Albany  Mail-Stage 

WILL  start  from  this  town  for  New-York 
and  Albany  EVERY  DAY  at  four  o'- 
clock in  the  morning.  Seats  may  be  engaged  for 
either  place  at  the  house  of  Chester  Clark, 
from  which  place  the  stages  start.  The  Proprie- 
tors of  this  line  return  their  thanks  for  the  liberal 
support  they  have  received,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  the  arrangements  they  have  lately  made  to 
accommodate  the  public,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
conveyance,  will  ensure  to  them  a  continuance  of 
the  public  patronage. 

THE  PROPRIETORS. 
Kingston,  January,  1806.  33 

The  route  from  Kingston  to  Albany  was  the  Old 
Kings  Road.  This  was  from  Kingston  north  along 
the  present  Saugerties  Road  through  Fox  Hall  to  the 
ford  of  the  Esopus  at  Katrine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sawkill.  Thence  along  the  west  side  of  the  Esopus 
creek  through  Plattekill,  Katsbaan,  Leeds  (Old  Cats- 
kill)  and  Coxsackie  to  Albany.  From  Kingston  south 
the  stages  proceeded  through  Rosendale  and  New 
Paltz  up  the  Wallkill  and  by  the  way  of  Goshen  to 
New  York  City. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  A  PATRIOTIC  ADDRESS 


The  success  of  the  cause  of  the  patriots  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  liberty  and  independence  during  the 
long  War  of  the  Revolution  was  due  to  a  remarkable 
degree  to  the  patriotic  ministers  of  the  gospel^of  that 
day.  This  magazine  has  often  spoken  of  the  patriot' 
ism  of  Domines  Doll,  De  Ronde  and  Schuneman. 
Eager's  "  History  of  Orange  County,  New  York,"  tells 
the  story  of  the  patriotic  address  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Annan,  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  of  Little  Britain,  which  was  then  in  Ulster 
county,  and  its  remarkable  result,  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  In  the  fall  of  1775,  the  people  of  Boston,  by  reason  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  supplies  and  provisions,  applied  to  our 
State  for  aid,  and  accordingly  a  public  meeting  was  called 
and  convened  in  the  town  of  Hanover  (now  Montgomery). 
In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  mother  country,  always 
on  the  alert,  had  procured  the  services  of  a  talented  orator, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  As 
no  one  could  be  found  among  the  adherents  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  who  was  able  to  speak  in  public,  recourse  was  had  to 
Mr.  Annan,  who  at  first  declined,  but  at  length  consented. 
A  multitude  were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion upon  a  subject  which  was  then  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  day.  The  discussion  was  conducted  for  some  time 
with  fairness  and  ability  on  either  side,  until  at  length,  to 
check  the  strife  of  angry  words,  and  to  test  the  disposition 
of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Annan  suddenly  said,  '  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  of  assisting  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  follow  me. '  The  effect  was  electric  ;  immediately 
upon  his  leaving  the  house  he  beheld,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, the  whole  multitude  at  his  heels." 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
HUNTER 


The  highest  peaks  of  the  eastern  Catskills  lie  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Hunter,  now  in  Greene 
county,  New  York.  Within  this  town  is  the  old  and 
celebrated  "Catskill  Mountain  House,"  built  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  upon  a  precipice  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  great  "  Hotel  Kaaterskill,"  and  the 
famous  falls  of  the  Katerskill  (see  page  136  of  this 
issue  upon  the  name). 

The  town  was  part  of  Ulster  county,  originally.  It 
was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Windham  as  the  town  of 
Greenland,  January  27,  1813.  Its  present  name  was 
given  it  April  15,  18 14,  when  a  part  of  its  territory  was 
added  to  the  town  of  Saugerties.  Part  of  the  town  of 
Jewett  was  taken  off  in  1849.  The  town  received  the 
name  of  Hunter  from  John  Hunter,  who  was  an  early 
proprietor  of  a  part  of  the  great  Hardenbergh  Patent. 
The  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  earliest  settlers 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Students  of  American  history 
know  of  the  neighborhood  bitterness  and  conflict 
raging  in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  during  the 
Revolution.  It  was  neutral  ground.  It  lay  between 
the  American  and  British  lines  and  was  ravaged  by 
troops  from  both  armies.  Among  those  denounced  as 
"suspected  persons"  and  whose  names  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  "  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  Supple- 
ment," is  that  of  Samuel  Plains,  and  his  name  appears 
among  the  British  prisoners  of  war.  And  among  those 
whose  estates  were  confiscated  appear  those  of  John 
Haines  and  Elijah  Haines.     These  men  disappeared 
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from  Westchester  county,  where  they  had  been 
denounced  as  "  cowboys,"  and  their  whereabouts  were 
not  known.  It  seemed  that  they  had  tired  of  their 
unpopularity  with  their  neighbors  and  quietly  left. 
They  made  their  way  through  Ulster  county  and  up 
the  valley  of  the  Esopus  to  Mink  Hollow  and  thence 
over  the  mountains.  They  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  Tan- 
nersville  and  settled  in  the  bottom  lands,  then  far  from 
civilization.  About  the  close  of  the  war  some  Dutch 
settlers  of  Ulster  county,  while  hunting  bears,  came 
upon  their  settlement.  To  it  were  soon  added  a  num- 
ber of  families  from  Massachusetts.  Those  who  have 
read  of  the  affair  known  as  "  Shay's  rebellion."  in 
Massachusetts,  whereby  a  number  of  patriot  soldiers, 
who  were  in  want  because  the  arrearages  of  their  pay 
had  made  them  so,  joined  with  Captain  Daniel  Shay  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  authorities  to  give  them  what 
they  claimed  to  be  their  own,  will  remember  that  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  insurrection,  Shay  and  many  of 
his  followers  fled  to  Schoharie  county,  New  York.  He 
afterward  went  to  Sparta,  Livingston  county,  in  this 
State,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  followers 
of  Shay  who  came  with  him  to  Schoharie  threaded 
their  way  up  the  Schoharie  creek  to  the  vicinity  of 
Hunter.  Here  they,  too,  found  the  Westchester 
county  refugees.  Within  this  peaceful  valley  all  were 
willing  to  live  a  life  of  harmony  after  the  long  and 
strenuous  conflict,  which  had  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. 

The  next  two  generations  cleared  most  of  the  for- 
est lands  for  the  bark  of   the  hemlocks  for  tanning. 
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Then  this  town  became  the  centre  of  the  Catskill 
mountain  summer-boarding  region.  Tannersville, 
almost  deserted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
overflows  with  the  business  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September.  The  first  settlers  had  sought  this  valley 
as  their  conception  of  the  farthest  retreat  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  This  was  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  To-day  Hunter,  Haines' Falls,  Tannersville 
and  Kaaterskill  are  known  throughout  the  country  and 
far  outside  its  bounds  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
delightful  retreats  from  the  heat,  noise  and  distraction 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Within  the 
bounds  of  the  town  are  a  number  of  "  parks,"  such  as 
Onteora,  Twilight,  Elka,  Santa  Cruz  and  others,  where 
the  beautiful  in  nature  has  been  developed  by  art, 
until  no  more  charming  spots  are  to  be  found  in 
America. 

The  erection  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  a 
century  ago,  led  to  this  part  of  the  Catskills  artists, 
literary  men  and  women  and  thousands  of  the  lovers 
of  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  falls  of  the  "  Cauters- 
kill  "  were  immortalized  by  Bryant  in  a  poem  ;  Cooper 
did  the  same  with  the  rock  on  which  the  Catskill 
Mountain  House  was  built  and  Cole,  the  painter,  set 
forth  with  his  brush  many  of  the  scenes  of  beauty. 
Thus  when  the  Catskills  were  mentioned  that  part 
which  Hunter  includes  became,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
part  meant  by  those  who  described.  It  is  within  the 
last  forty  years  that  other,  and  less  widely  known  sec- 
tions, have  come  into  their  own.  Nevertheless,  the 
Catskills  of  the  town  of  Hunter  will  continue  to  attract 
by  the  charm  that  is  forever  theirs. 
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MARRIAGE    NOTICES     IN    OLD    KINGSTON 
PAPERS 


From  the  Plebeian  of  December,  6,  1814  : 
In  Kingston  Mr.  Joseph  Clawater  to  Helena  Cham- 
bers, all  of  Marbletown. 


From  Plebeian  of  December  13,  1814: 
Last  evening  by  the  Rev.  John  Gosman  the  Rev. 
Peter  Sylvester  Wynkoop,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  of  Cattskill,  to  Miss  Margaret  W.  Gos- 
man, youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Robt.  Gosman  of  this 
village. 


Sunday  evening  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Carle,  Mr. 
Levi  Benton  to  Miss  Ann  Traver  McGinnis  of  Mar- 
bletown. 


On  Thursday  evening  last  by  Andres  Roosa,  Esq., 
Mr.  Levi  Roosa,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Dawaal,  both  of 
Marbletown. 


On  Thursday  last,  at  New  York,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  B.  Romeyn,  Samuel  Sherwood,  Esq.,  of  Delhi, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Lavia  Bostwick  of 
Poughkeepsie. 


From  Plebeian  of  December  20,  18 14  : 

At  Schenectady,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sebbin the 

Rev.  James  Murphy,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  of  Rochester,  Ulster  county,  New  York  and 
Miss  Catherine  Kingsley  of  the  first  mentioned  place. 
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From  Plebeian  of  June  27,  181 5  : 
On  Tuesday  last,  by  the    Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,   Mr. 
Stephen  Wiest  to  Miss  Rachel  Freer,  both  of  Esopus 


From  The  Craftsman  of  March  29,  1820  : 
On  Wednesday  March  29,  1820  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gosman,  Mr.  William  Tremper  to  Miss  Gertrude  Can- 
tine,  both  of  this  town. 


On  Wednesday,  May  17,  1820,  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
A.  Overbagh,  in  Kingston,  Mr.  John  DuBois  of  Saug- 
erties  to  Miss  Ann  Whitaker,  of  the  town  of  Kingston. 


On  Wednesday  May  17,  1820,  Mr.  Thomas  Davis 
to  Mrs.  Sally  Van  Leuven,  widow  of  Peter  A.  Van 
Leuven,  deceased. 

At  Kingston,  May  17,  1820,  Mr.  James  Burhans  to 
Miss  Margaret  Burhans,  both  of  Flatbush,  town  of 
Kingston. 

At  Kingston  May  17,  1820,  by  the  Rev.  William 
R.  Bogardus,  Mr.  David  Hutchingsto  Miss  Sally  Low, 
both  of  Esopus. 

From  Craftsman  of  May  31,  1820: 

At  Kingston,  on  Wednesday  May  31,  1820,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Gosman,  Mr.  Lucas  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  of  Hur- 
ley, to  Miss  Hannah  Thompson  of  Rhode  Island. 


At  Woodstock  May  31,  1820,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  A. 
Overbagh,  Mr.  William  B.  Sheldon,  of  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  to  Miss  Ann  Bonesteel  of  Woodstock. 
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PATRIOTS  OF  NEW  PALTZ 


You,  who  feel  disposed  to  alleviate  your  brethren  in  arms 
who   have   been  detached  from    the  92nd  Regiment,    are 
requested  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Sam1  Budd,  Innkeeper,  in 
said  town,  on  Friday  the  30th  inst  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
Jacob  I.  Hasbrouck  Josiah  DuBois 

(From  the  Plebeian  September  27,  1820). 

*§»  •§**§• 

THE   VAN  AAKEN  AND  ALLIED   FAMILIES 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI. ,  page  124. 


(DCCXLII.)  Elizabeth  Van  Aken?  (John  Win- 
field6,  Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  mar- 
ried Martin  Van  Wagenen.     Children  : 

(825)  James  Wesley  Van  Wagenen8 :  Born ;  mar- 

ried Amelia  Riggens  and  had  issue  Lester  Van 
Wagenen  ;  Eva  Van  Wagenen. 

(826)  Leona     Van  Wagenen8  :     Born ;     married 

Charles  Terpenning.     Issue  one  son. 

(827)  Martha  Jane  Van  Wagenen8 :  Born ;    mar- 

ried James  C.  Van  Vliet.  Issue  Arvetha  Elisa- 
beth Van  Vliet ;  Martin  Van  Wagenen  Van 
Vliet. 

Note. — An  error  occurred  on  page  91  of  Vol.  VI  (March, 
1910)  in  which  Charlotte  Van  Aken  (723)  is  given  as  the 
child  of  Titus  Osterhoudt  and  Mary  Van  Aken  (722).  She 
was  sister  of  Mary  Van  Aken  and  John  L.  Van  Aken  (721); 
and  daughter  of  Benjamin  I.  Van  Aken.  The  error  is 
repeated  in  the  April,  19 10  issue  of  this  magazine,  in  the 
footnote  to  page  117. 
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(828)  Elsie  Van  Wagenen8 :  Born ;  died  Aug.  9, 

1887. 

(DCCXLV.)  William  Henry  Van  Aken7  (Solo- 
mon  T.6,  Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
married  Leah  Deyo.     Children  : 

(829)  Catherine  Jane8  :    Born ;    married    George 

Palmatier. 

(830)  Martha  Ann8:  Born . 

(831)  Charles   William8:  Born  ;    married    Mattie 

Irving. 

(832)  Albert  S.8 :  Born . 

(833)  Emma8:  Born . 

(834)  Jessie  Relia8:  Born . 


(835)  CorneliaS8:  Born ;  died  Jan.  3,  1887. 

(836)  George  William8  :  Born . 

(DCCXLVIII.)  Fannie  E.  Van  Aken?  (Solomon 
T.6,  Jacob5,  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  married 
Samuel  J.  Tanner.    Child  : 

(837)  Charles  H.  Tanner8:  Born . 

(DCCXLIX.)  Arelia  Van  Aken7  (Solomon  T.e, 
Jacob5.  Benjamin4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  married 
William  Swartout.    Child : 

(838)  George  Swartout8:  Born 

(DCCLXV.)  Eliza  Maria  Van  Aken7  (Peter 
Myer6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born  May  4,  1826  and  died  March  7,  1867.  She 
married  JOHN  L.  HUTCHINGS  who  was  born  August 
7,  1828  and  died  September  26,  1894.     Children  : 

(839)  Kate    Ann    Hutchings8:      Born ;     married 

Alonzo  Houghtaling  and  had  issue  Ada  Hough- 
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taling ;  Lester  Houghtaling,  who  died  ;  Clara 
Houghtaling;  Edward  McKenzie  Houghtaling; 
Inez  A.  Houghtaling  and  Ruth  M.  Houghtaling. 

(840)  Ezra    Hutchings8:    Born ;  married    Louise 

Crawford  and  had  issue  Maria  Louise  Hutch- 
ings ;  Bessie  Hutchings  and  John  Lyman 
Hutchings. 

(841)  Angie  Hutchings8:  Born . 

(842)  Martha  Hutchings8:  Born -;  married  Elmer 

Hutchings. 

(843)  Elvin  Hutchings8:  Born . 

(DCCLXVI.)  Henry  Van  Aken?  (Peter  Myers, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus ;  married  MaryShuler.  Children  : 

(844)  Anna  May8    Born . 

(845)  Mary  Augusta8  :   Born  — —  ;  died . 

(846)  Bessie  Abelle8 :  Born ;  died . 

(847)  Frances  Leah8 :  Born . 

(848)  Etta  Lena8:  Born . 


(849)  Harry  Herbert8  :  Born . 

(DCCLXIX.)     Ezra    Van  Aken?    (Peter    Myer6, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham4,   Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 

born    in    Esopus ;  married    Gertrude    Elting. 

Children  ; 

(850)  Peter  Myer8:  Born ;  married  Lydia  Sexton. 

(851)  BurdetteT.8:  Born . 

(852)  Elting    Freer8 :  Born  ;  married  Glennie  M, 

Pine,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Pine  and  Har- 
riet Van  Dalyn  and  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
Van  Dalyn  and  Hannah  Van  Nostrand6  (Jacob 
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V.5,   Casparus4,  Jacob3,  Jacob2,   Jacob   Jansen 
Van  Nostrand1). 

(DCCLXX.)    Catherine  Ann  Van  Aken?  (Peter 
Myer6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 

was  born  in  Esopus ;  married  Edward  S.  Abell. 

He  died  May  18,  1893.     Children  : 

(853)  Harry  Abell*  :  Born . 

(854)  Lintha     Abell8 :  Born ;     married     Chester 

Thorp. 

(DCCLXXI.)    Sarah    Jane   Van  Aken?  (Peter 
Myer6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 

was  born  in   Esopus ;  died    November   3,     1883. 

She  married  Andrew  TOWNSEND,  who  was  born ; 

died  November ,  1897,     Children: 

(855)  Peter    M.   Van  Aken    Townsend8 ;    Born ; 

died . 

(856)  Annie  Cora  Townsend8 :  Born ;  died . 

(857)  Arthur  Townsend8:  Born ;    married    Mag- 

gie Wells  and  had  issue  Sarah  Beulah  Town- 
send. 

(858)  Herbert  G.  Townsend8 :  Born . 


(859)  Minnie  May  Townsend8  :  Born . 

(DCCLXXIII.)  Eltphas  Van  Aken?  (Marinus6, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus .  He  married  Helen  Ells- 
worth,  who    was    born ;  died    June    27,    1890. 

Children  : 

(860)  Marinus8:  Born  ;  died  Oct.  31,  1861. 

(861)  Sylvanus8:  Born ;  married   Mary  E>  Ronk, 

daughter  of  Frederick  Ronk  and  Lydia  Hum- 
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phrey  and  grand-daughter   of  Jeremiah  Ronk 
and  Wyntje  Van  Ostrand6  (Frederick  Freling- 
huysen5,     Casparus4,     Jacob3,     Jacob2,    Jacob 
Jansen1). 
(S62)  Mary  Loretta8  :  Born . 

(863)  Julia  Ann8  :  Born . 

(DCCLXXIV.)  Abraham  Van  Aken?  (Marinus6, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born  in  Esopus ;  married  RACHEL  CATHE- 
RINE Cole,  daughter  of  Henry  Cole  and  Delilah  Ter- 
penning,  and  grand-daughter  of  Solomon  Terpenning 
and  Rachel  Winfield5  (John4,  John3,  John2,  Richard1). 
Children : 

(864)  Henry8 :  Born ;  married  Breggie  Concklin. 

(865)  Lizzie8 :  Born ;  married  William   F.  Freer. 

(DCCLXXV.)  Margaret  Ann  Van  Aken7 
(Marinus6,    Ephraim5,    Abraham    G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2, 

Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus ;  died  July  8,  1893. 

She  married  NELSON  TERPENNING.     Children  : 

(866)  Syntha  Jane  Terpenning8 :  Born ;  died . 

(867)  William  Terpenning8  :  Born ;  married  Alma 

Reynolds. 

(868)  Andros  Terpenning8:  Born ;  married  Jane 

E.  Ames  and  had  issue  Gracie  Ann  Terpenning  ; 
Grover  Cleveland  Terpenning  and  Harry  Ter- 
penning. 

(869)  Mary  Elizabeth  Terpenning8  :  Born ;  died. 


(DCCLXXVII.)     Mary  Jane  Van  Aken7  (Mari- 
nus6, Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,   Mari- 
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nus1)  was  born  in   Esopus and  died  September  7, 

1892.     She  married  Aaron  Le  Fevre.     Children  : 

(870)  Esther  Jane  Le  Fevre8  :  Born . 

(871)  Chester  Aaron  Le  Fevre8  :   Born ;  died . 

(872)  Marinus  DeWitt  Le  Fevre8:   Born . 

(873)  Vinal  Le  Fevre8:  Born . 

(DCCLXXX.)  LiVERlUS  Van  AKEN7(Ephraim6, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus  March  14,  1832  and  died  May  27,  1897. 
He  was  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  town  of  Esopns. 
He  was  born  on  the  same  farm  in  Ulster  Park,  upon 
which  both  his  father  and  grand- father  were  born.  He 
married  PHOEBE  Ann  TOWNSEND.     Children  : 

(274)  George8:  Born ;    married    Selena    Terpen- 

ning,     daughter    of    Seeley    Terpenning    and 
Helen  Van  Aken, 

(875)  Edwin8:    Born ;  married    Carrie  B.   Hough- 

taling. 

(DCCLXXXI.)  James  E.  Van  Aken?  (Ephraim6, 
Ephraim5,    Abraham    G.4,    Gideon3,   Peter2,   Marinus1) 

was   born    in    Esopus .     He    married    SARAH    A. 

Freer,  daughter  of  Garret  I.  Freer.    She  was  born 

died  May  5,   1893.     Children: 

(876)  Loretta8:  Born . 

(877)  Elizabeth8:  Born ;  married  Millard  F.  Ells- 

worth. 

(DCCLXXXII.)  Elisabeth  Sarah  Van  Aken7 
(Ephraim6,  Ephraim5.  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2, 
Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus and  married  OLI- 
VER J.  Terpenning,  son  of  John  S.  Terpenning  and 
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grandson    of   Solomon  Terpenning   and  Rachel  Win- 
field5  (John*,  John3,  John2,  Richard1).     Children  : 

(878)  Alva  Terpenning  8 :  Born ;   married  Lucy 

Ellsworth  and  had  issue  James  Elbert  Ter- 
penning and  Harriet  May  Terpenning. 

(879)  Eliza  Helen  Terpenning8 :  Born :  married 

William  EUsworth  and  had  issue  Eliza  Ann 
Ellsworth,  William  Lester  Ellsworth  and  Beu- 
lah  May  Ellsworth. 

(DCCLXXXIII.)  Ephraim  L.  Van  Aken?  (Levis, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born  in  Esopus  and  married  SALLY  Ann  Ackerman. 
Children  : 

(880)  Jesse  A.8:  Born ;  married  Carrie  B.  Kisi. 

(881)  Etta  Jane8:  Born ;  married  John  Corbett. 

(882)  Sylvanus  T.8 :  Born ;   married   Lizzie    Van 

Keuren. 

(883)  Willie8:  Born ;  died. 

(DCCLXXXIV.)  Theron  Van  Aken?  (Levi**, 
Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
born ;  married  CHARLOTTE  ACKERMAN,  daugh- 
ter of  David  Ackerman.     Children  : 

(884)  Lorrine  Perine8:  Born ;  died . 

(885)  Arthur  Levi8 :  Born ;  died . 

(886)  Angie  Cora8 :  Born . 

(887)  Melissa  Agnes8 :  Born . 

(888)  Leslie  B.8  :  Born ;  died . 

(DCCCIV.)  Jesse  Van  Aken?  (Isaac  D.e,  Jaco- 
bus5,  Abraham    G.4,   Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1   (was 
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born and  married   MARGARET  ANN  Van  Wage- 

nen.     Children : 

(889)  Lillie8:    Born ;  died . 

(890)  Emma8 :  Born ;  married    Clarence  Benton. 

(891)  George8:  Born ;  married  Jessie  Young. 

(DCCCIII.)  Eliza  Helen  Van  Aken?  (Isaac  D.e, 
Jacobus5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born ;  married  Seelah  Terpenning.     Children  : 

(892)  Selena  Terpenning8:  Born ;  married  George 

Van  Aken. 

(893)  George  H.  Terpenning8:  Born . 

(894)  Israel  B.  Terpenning  8:  Born . 

(895)  Anna  V.  Terpenning8  :  Born . 

(DCCCV.)  Alfred  Van  Aken7  (Isaac  D.e,  Jaco- 
bus5, Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was 
born ,  and  married  Almira  Bedford.     Children  : 

(896)  Ann  Etta8 :  Born ;  married  Charles  Schoon- 

maker. 

(897)  Clarence8:  Born ;  married  Sarah  Eckert. 

To  be  continued 
MA  Y  IN  KINGSTON 


Our  old  colonial  town  is  new  with  May  : 

The  loving  trees  that  clasp  across  the  streets, 

Grow  greener  sleeved  with  bursting  buds  each  day. 
Still  this  year's  May  the  last  year's  May  repeats; 

Even  the  old  stone  houses  half  renew 

Their  youth  and  beauty,  as  the  old  trees  do. 
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High  over  all,  like  some  divine  desire 
Above  our  lower  thoughts  of  daily  care, 

The  gray,  religious,  heaven-touching  spire 
Adds  to  the  quiet  of  the  spring-time  air ; 

And  over  roofs  the  birds  create  a  sea, 

That  has  no  shore,  of  their  May  melody. 

Down  through  the  lowlands  now  of  lightest  green, 
The  undecided  creek  winds  on  its  way. 

There  the  lithe  willow  bends  with  graceful  mien, 
And  sees  its  likeness  in  the  depths  all  day; 

While  in  the  orchards,  flushed  with  May's  warm  light, 

The  bride-like  fruit-trees  dwell,  attired  in  white. 

But  yonder  loom  the  mountains  old  and  grand, 
That  off,  along  dim  distance,  reach  afar, 

And  high  and  vast,  against  the  sunset  stand, 
A  dreamy  range,  long  and  irregular — 

A  caravan  that  never  passes  by, 

Whose  camel-backs  are  laden  with  the  sky. 

So  like  a  caravan,  our  outlived  years 

Loom  on  the  introspective  landscape  seen 

Within  the  heart :  and  now,  when  May  appears, 
And  earth  renews  its  vernal  bloom  and  green, 

We  but  renew  our  longing,  and  we  say; 
1 1  Oh,  would  that  life  might  ever  be  all  May  ! 

"  Would  that  the  bloom  of  youth  that  is  so  brief, 
The  bloom,  the  May,  the  fullness  ripe  and  fair 

Of  cheek  and  limb,  might  fade  not  as  the  leaf; 

Would  that  the  heart  might  not  grow  old  with  care, 

Nor  love  turn  bitter,  nor  fond  hope  decay; 

But  soul  and  body  lead  a  life  of  May  ! ' ' 

Henry  Abbey 
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Publifhed  Monthly \  in  the  City  of 
K  in  gft  o  n  ,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms  : —  Three  dollars  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies,    twenty-five   cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  Issue  of  this  Magazine  for  December,  1905 
contained  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Captain  Mar- 
tin Cregier  up  the  valley  of  the  Rondout  to  "  old  fort," 
in  pursuit  of  the  captive  women  and  children  taken  at 
the  massacre  of  June  7th,  1663  at  Wildwyck  (Kings- 
ton) and  the  Nieuw  Dorp  (Hurley).  It  gave  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Rev.  Charles  Scott,  D.D.  ot  the  site 
of  the  old  fort  at  Kerhonkson  as  on  Shurker  Hill,  near 
the  line  between  the  present  towns  of  Rochester  and 
Wawarsing.  This  site  has  never  received  acceptance 
by  many  students  as  that  of  the  spot  where  "  old  fort  " 
stood,  while  that  of  "new  fort"  at  Shawangunk  has 
been  accepted.  The  late  Edward  M.  Ruttenber 
always  insisted  that  the  old  fort  stood  on  Indian  Hill 
at  the  village  of  Wawarsing.  The  editor  of  OLDE 
Ulster  had  contemplated  a  visit  with  him  to  this  site 
to  examine  whether  it  met  the  conditions  of  Cregier's 
journal.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ruttenber  prevented  it. 
The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  would  do  well  to  scientifically 
explore  the  Indian  remains  on  this  hill. 
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rTmater,  of  Corks  CenT 
tohbl— Alpaugh.— At  the"~p  52£e,  Le- 
.  N.  J.,  July  26  1899,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Davis,  Leroy  Mitohel  and  Miss  Jennie  M.  Alpaugh, 
both  of  White  House,  N.  J. 

Youngs- Ostrom.— At  the  Epbratah  parsonage, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Palmer,  July  23.  1899,  Clark 
Youngs,  of  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  to  Libbie  Ostrom,  of 
Lasselsville,  N.  Y. 


Dcalis. 

Fiero.— At  Katsbaan,  N.  Y..  July  23, 1899,  Mary 
J.  Calkin,  wife  of  Jesse  Fiero.  This  estimable 
Christian  woman  has  passed  to  her  eternal  reward, 
but  by  leaving  a  wide  vacancy  on  earth.  Possessed 
of  an  attractive  personal  manner  she  devoted  it 
to  the  service  of  her  Lord  in  the  circles  of  home, 
friends,  neighborhood,  and  church.  Since  she 
drew  others  very  close  to  her,  the  sundering  of 
those  ties  came  with  a  severe  pang  to  many,  but  in 
their  lives  her  influence  must  ever  remain  a  cher- 
ished memory  and  power  for  good. 

Furbeck— At  his  home  in  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y., 
Sunday.  July  23,  from  paralysis,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Furbeck. 

Gray.— At  Katsbaan,  N.  Y ,  July  20, 1899,  Morgan 
Gray,  aged  75  years.  Katsbaan  and  its  vicinity 
could  well  pay  tribute  with  the  family  of  this 
noble  man  when  he  was  taken  away,  for  it  was  the 
loss  of  an  upright  and  benevolent  Christian  citi- 
zen The  appreciation  of  his  character  was  shown 
at  the  funeral  services  in  the  Katsbaan  Church. 
Friends  from  far  and  near  crowded  the  building, 
while  four  ministers  came  to  speak  their  testi- 
mony of  one  who  loved  and  labored  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  At  his  death  he  was  an  elder 
in  the  consistory,  and  his  fellow  members  oarried 
him  to  his  resting  place.  When  such  a  pillar  falls 
in  the  Church  we  realize  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  presence. 
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The  Earliest  Settlers 
at  Saugerties  Village 

MPENETRABLE  darkness  hides  the 
name  of  "  the  old  sawyer  "  from  whom 
both  the  town  and  village  of  Saugerties 
W/Wj^i  take  the  name.  Captain  Martin  Cre- 
gier's  "Journal  of  the  Second  Esopus 
War"  speaks  of  "  Sager's  Kill"  as 
early  as  July  12,  1663.  The  Andros 
Indian  Treaty  was  made  April  27,  1677 
and  the  Indians  reserved  therein  the  lands  (some  15,- 
000  acres)  they  had  conveyed  to  "the  old  sawyer."  It 
must  have  been  early  enough  before  1663  to  have  given 
the  name  to  the  locality,  for  when  the  first  survey  of 
lands  about  the  mouth  of  the  Esopus  creek  was  made 
in  1687  it  was  spoken  of  as  "  The  Sagier's.  "  Who  he 
was,  whence  he  came,  what  his  history,  all  is  buried  in 
impenetrable  darkness. 

In  the  spring  of  1685  the  colonial  governor  of  New 
York,  Thomas  Dongan,  directed  a  survey  of  what  is 
now  the  great  part  of  the  village  corporation  of  Saug- 
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erties  to  be  made  by  Philip  Wells,  the  official  surveyor. 
The  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  York  is  as  follows  : 

"  By  vertue  of  a  warrant  bearing  date  the  15  Aprill,  '85, 
from  the  Right  Honble  Thomas  Dongan,  Govern' r  Generall 
of  His  Majesties  Plantationes  and  Colonie  of  NewYorke, 
Have  Surveyed  and  Layed  out  for  George  Meales,  Richard 
Hayes,  a  tract  of  land  being  situate  and  lying  in  the  Countie 
of  Ulster  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Kill  or  River,  being  a  pice 
of  the  tract  called  the  Sagiers,  beginning  at  a  forked  tree 
marked,  by  the  Bank  of  Hudson's  River,  Southward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Esopus  River,  from  thence  running  West  five 
degrees  Northerly  thirty-two  chains  to  a  tree  marked  on  the 
top  of  hill,  from  thence  running  West  Northwest  two  degrees 
therty  minutes  Northerly  fivty-eight  chains  to  the  Esopus 
Creek,  thence  North  ten  degrees  Easterly  to  a  marked  tree 
on  the  sid  of  ane  hill  18  chaines,  thence  East  and  by  North 
one  degree  fourty-five  minutes  Northerly  to  a  marked  tree 
on  the  bank  of  Hudson's  River  one  hundred  and  four 
chaines,  thence  down  along  the  sid  of  Hudson's  River  to  the 
first  marked  tree,  Containing  in  all  four  hundred  fourty- 
one  akers  and  three  quarters  ;  Performed  the  Seaventh  of 
May,  1686." 

The  patent  of  this  grant  was  not  issued  until 
May  31,  1687.  Three  other  large  parcels  of  land 
in  the  town  of  Saugerties  were  granted  to  the  same 
parties.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  1687  "  George 
Meales  and  Sarah,  his  wife  of  ye  County  of  Albany," 
released  his  interest  in  the  above  land  to  his  part- 
ner, "  Richard  Hayes,  of  Kingstown,  in  ye  County 
of  Ulster."  The  consideration  was  the  interest  of 
Hayes   in  the    tract  both  owned  along  the  Old  Kings 
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Road  "  about  a  mile  Northwest  from  ye  mouth  of  ye 
Esopus  Creek." 

Securing  the  sole  possession  of  the  tract  Richard 
Hayes  and  Goodwith,  his  wife,  the  same  day  (Novem- 
ber 22,  1687)  conveyed  to  John  Wood  of  Kingston 

"  Tenn  acors  of  meadow  land  upon  uppier  ye  North  sid 
of  ye  Groot  meadow  or  floy  and  also  all  my  right  and  titill 
of  my  land  yt  lies  of  ye  South  sid  of  ye  Esopus  Kill  as  by 
pattin  from  his  Excelence  ye  Govern  :  Tho.  Dongan  whoos 
dait  is  ye  31  day  of  May,  1687  .  .  .  and  also 
one  third  part  of  ye  conveniancey  yt  theire  leys  for  a  saw 
mill   to  stand  :  ...  to  have  and  to  hold  ye 

said   land   and   housings   belongings 
orchards  gardings  &  ffencing  thereto  belongin." 

The  consideration  was  •'  eight  hundred  twenty  five 
skepels  of  wheat."  It  was  payable  "  at  ye  new  dwell- 
ing house  of  Richd  Hayes  at  ye  Sagears."  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  a  house  within  the  bounds  of  the 
present  village  of  Saugerties.  As  Richard  Hayes  had 
not  been  the  sole  owner  until  the  day  of  this  sale  to 
Wood  the  dwelling  must  have  been  in  prospect. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1695  John  Wood  and  Hanna, 
his  wife,  sold  the  land  to  David  Du  Bois  of  Kingston, 
a  son  of  Louis  Du  Bois,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  New 
Paltz.  The  consideration  now  was  two  thousand 
three  hundred  "  schipples  of  wheat."  Du  Bois  could 
not  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  sale  as  we  find 
that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1697  Du  Bois  con- 
veyed the  premises  back  to  Wood.  John  Wood  con- 
veyed them  to  his  son  Edward  in  1722  and  Edward 
Wood  to  Tjerck  Schoonmaker  about  the  year  1733. 

The  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Esopus  were 
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then  conveyed  by  Richard  Hayes  to  John  Hayes,  and 
on  August  16,  1712  John  Hayes  conveyed  the  same 
to  John  Persen.  John  Persen  had  married  Anna  Cat- 
ryn  Post.  By  his  will,  in  1748,  he  bequeathed  his 
property  to  his  wife,  and  the  land  on  the  Hudson  to 
his  daughter  Annitje,  the  wife  of  Myndert  Mynderse 
who  built  the  old  stone  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son still  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  T.  Russell.  John  Persen  developed  his 
property.  He  built  a  grist  mill  and  established  a  ferry 
across  the  Esopus.  Having  to  make  a  trip  to  Canada 
in  171 1  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  left  all  he  possessed 
to  his  wife,  except  the  gun  he  left  at  home  and  the  one 
he  would  get  in  Albany. 

Tjerck  Schoonmaker  became  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  village.  His  daughter  Hillitje  married  Wilhel- 
mus  Burhans  whose  daughter  married  John  Brink,  Jr. 
This  brought  into  town  two  families  which  have 
always  remained.  Sarah  Persen,  sister  of  John  Persen, 
married  Myndert  Schutt.  Schutt  was  the  possessor  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  at  Maiden.  His  daughter  Maria 
married  Abraham  Post,  a  nephew  of  the  wife  of  John 
Persen.  This  brought  to  town  another  family  largely 
concerned  in  its  development  and  still  strongly  rep- 
resented here.  This  is  the  Post  family.  Peter,  the 
son  of  Abraham,  married  Deborah  Schoonmaker.  His- 
kia  DuBois  was  another  of  the  early  settlers.  He  had 
married  Anna  Persen,  a  niece  of  John.  Hiskia  was  a 
son  of  Matthew  DuBois,  and  a  grandson  of  Louis,  the 
patentee.  These  include  all  the  families,  practically, 
living  within  the  bounds  of  the  village  of  Saugerties 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Esopus  creek  in  1750. 
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Petrus  Myer,  son  of  Christian  Myer,  the  Palatine,  came 
to  Saugerties  in  1759  and  built  the  two-story  stone 
house  still  standing  at  the  head  of  Livingston  street 
and  still  owned  by  the  Myer  family. 

On  the  south  side  were  living  the  Legg  family  and 
the  VanLeuvens.  William  and  Samuel  Legg  were 
sons  of  William  Legg  and  Maria  Burhans,  daughter  of 
Barent  Burhans,  the  father  of  the  above  Wilhelmus. 
The  VanLeuvens  were  related  to  the  Wood  family  and, 
probably,  came  to  Saugerties  through  this  connection. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Saugerties  were  drawn  to  the  locality 
through  ties  of  kinship.  There  were  but  a  very  few 
families.  What  is  now  a  village  of  four  thousand  pop- 
ulation was  before  the  Revolution  a  country  neighbor- 
hood of  scattered  farmers.  All  were  closely  related 
and  through  that  relation  followed  each  other.  It  was 
John  Persen  who  had  led  the  advance.  It  was  the 
same  John  Persen  who  obtained  the  site  for  the  old 
church  at  Katsbaan  and  became  its  first  elder. 

All  of  the  above  settlers  were  of  Dutch  families, 
excepting  the  DuBois.  These  were  Huguenots  but 
now  speaking  the  Dutch  tongue.  To  the  north  about 
West  Camp  were  many  Palatines,  and  a  larger  settle- 
ment of  them  northwest  in  Katsbaan.  These  were 
gradually  intermingling  with  the  Dutch  and  slowly 
became  residents  of  what  became  the  village  of  Sau- 
gerties long  afterwards.  Those  about  West  Camp 
were  Lutherans  and  retained  the  German  of  the  Pal- 
atinate longer  than  those  who  were  of  the  Reformed 
faith  and  united  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  the 
church  atfKatsbaan. 
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All  were  farmers.  In  fact,  there  was  no  manufac- 
turing except  by  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  the  like 
who  made  and  built  for  the  farmers.  It  has  been 
shown  that  all  the  original  families  had  so  intermarried 
that  a  community  of  relatives  was  living  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Esopus  creek.  For  a  mile  from  the 
Hudson  this  is  a  tide-water  stream  and  navigable. 
But  in  those  pre-Revolutionary  days  it  was  filled  with 
sand  bars.  The  construction  of  the  great  dam  to 
develop  the  magnificent  water  power  at  the  lower  falls 
of  the  Esopus  in  1825  changed  not  only  the  character 
of  the  town,  but  brought  in  a  new  element  to  labor  in 
the  new  factories.  It  also  led  to  the  dredging  and 
dyking  of  the  navigable  creek.  The  commerce  devel- 
oped led  the  federal  government  to  erect  a  light  house 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esopus. 

The  families  that  made  their  homes  on  the  north 
side  have  to  this  day  many  descendants  in  Saugerties. 
From  the  first  the  Mynderse,  Burhans,  Brink,  Post  and 
Schoonmaker  families  have  been  strongly  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  town.  There  are  yet  those 
bearing  the  names  of  VanLeuven,  Legg  and  DuBois. 
But  these  families  are  relatively  few.  Of  the  Palatine 
families  the  Myer  became  residents  of  the  village  the 
earliest.  Then  the  Snyder  and  the  Wolven.  All 
these  are  still  largely  represented.  In  1773  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Kiersted  came  to  Saugerties  as  the  first 
physician.  He  purchased  the  farm  of  David  DuBois 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  street.  This  was  known  as 
the  Hiskia  DuBois  farm.  From  this  time  members  of 
the  Kiersted  family  were  active  in  town  affairs. 
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The  Settlement 

at  the  Peenpack 

HE  early  history  of  Ulster  county,  the 
story  of  the  frontier  troubles  during 
the  old  French  and  Indian  War  of 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  raids  and  massacres  of  the 
Revolution  once  caused  the  Peenpack 
to  be  widely  known  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  least.  The  south  limits  of  the  patrol  along 
the  frontier  established  by  Governor  George  Clinton 
was  at  Peenpack  and  there  he  finally  erected  the  south 
one  of  the  three  forts  for  the  protection  of  that 
frontier. 

The  word  is  applied  to  the  long,  narrow  flats  of  the 
Neversink  river  in  Orange  (formerly  Ulster)  county. 
The  word  seems  formed  from  the  Dutch  words  peen 
and  pacht,  the  former  meaning  carrot  and  the  latter  a 
lease.  It  was  applied  to  low  land  suitable  for  garden- 
ing and  held  under  a  lease. 

It  was  at  Peenpack  that  the  earliest  settlers  of 
"the  Minisink,"  as  the  region  about  Port  Jervis  was 
called,  made  their  homes.  Here  was  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  present  Orange  county,  and  it  was  in  a 
then  almost  inaccessible  part  of  Ulster  county.  The 
first  comers  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Esopus  and 
the  Rondout,  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Never- 
sink.    These  pioneers  searched  for  suitable  lands  on 
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which  to  make  their  homes  and  fertile  lowlands  were 
the  objects  of  their  search.  To  whom  these  lands  had 
been  granted  by  patent  was  a  secondary  consideration. 
In  truth  such  patented  lands  were  so  indefinitely 
described  that  it  was  safe  to  settle  anywhere  and  abide 
consequences.  Patentees  were  too  glad  to  secure 
colonists  to  object  greatly  to  terms. 

In  1697  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jacob  Codebeck, 
Thomas  Swartwout,  Anthony  Swartwout,  Bernardus 
Swartwout,  Jan  Tys,  Peter  Germar  and  David  Jam- 
ison. It  was  very  indefinite  in  its  boundaries,  but  it 
covered  the  Peenpack.  The  settlers  thereon  were 
never  disturbed  and  their  descendants,  in  many  instan- 
ces, are  living  on  the  lands  about  Peenpack  to  this  day. 
Germar  and  Codebeck  were  Huguenots,  the  others 
Dutchmen.  They  came  from  the  Hudson  river  and 
country  of  the  Esopus.  First  of  all  they  paid  the 
Indians  for  the  lands  they  obtained  of  them  and  for 
generations  white  men  and  red  men  lived  here  at  peace. 
It  was,  veritably,  the  home  of  the  red  men.  The 
streams  abounded  in  fish,  the  forests  were  full  of  game, 
the  valleys  gave  them  abundance  of  fields  for  corn  and 
beans  and  in  the  beech  woods  every  spring  innumerable 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons  supplied  a  bountiful  larder.  Yet 
the  Indians  and  the  Dutchmen  were  close  neighbors 
and  friendly  ones.  Not  until  the  troubles  with  the 
French  arose  and  caused  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
peace  broken. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlement  the  pioneers 
profited  by  the  lesson  learned  from  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond   Esopus   Indian   Wars.     The   settlers   built   their 
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houses    close   to    each   other,  usually  on    some  knoll 
which  could  be  fortified,  if  need  were. 

Soon  after  the  above-named  patentees  secured  title 
other  settlers  came  up  the  valley  from  the  Esopus. 
These  were  all  Dutch  families.  Among  them  were 
Peter  Cuykendall,  John  Decker,  William  Cole  and  Sol- 
omon Davis,  the  Van  Akens,  Brinks,  De  Witts,  Van 
Ettens  and  others.  They  were  a  sturdy  people.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  subdue  and  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion a  primeval  wilderness,  however  fertile  the  land 
might  be.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  market  the  pro- 
duce of  their  acres  sixty  miles  over  a  wilderness  road 
to  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  at  the  Esopus.  A  market 
for  Indian  corn  was  not  found  then.  Wheat  could  find 
ready  purchasers  ;  corn  could  not.  It  must  be  trans- 
formed into  pork  and  pork  products.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  producers  of  the  great  crops  of  corn  upon 
the  valley  lands  were  large  consumers  of  corn  meal, 
suppaan,  samp  and  the  like. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  the 
settlements  along  the  Neversink  extended  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  to  ten  miles.  In  some  way  the  Indians 
were  led  to  take  sides  with  the  French.  The  Minisinks 
were  of  the  same  great  aboriginal  family  with  the  Del- 
awares.  Thus  they  were  of  Algonquin  stock.  The 
Iroquois  were  their  immemorial  enemies.  Because 
these  last  were  allies  of  the  English  the  former  were 
susceptible  to  French  influences.  The  red  men  who 
had  lived  in  amity  along  the  Delaware  and  Neversink 
with  their  white  neighbors  became  at  enmity.  They 
were  soon  bitterly  hostile.  So  the  Peenpack  settlers 
sent    their    women    and   children   down    the   valleys 
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towards  the  Esopus.  Rochester,  Napanoch,  Wawar- 
sing,  Marbletown,  Hurley,  Kingston  and  New  Paltz 
became  their  refuge.  Even  there,  except  at  New 
Paltz,  they  were  not  entirely  secure  from  alarms. 

The  fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  at  home 
were  diligently  preparing  for  the  enemy.  In  the  upper 
neighborhood  three  small  forts  were  built  within  three 
or  four  miles,  and  the  same  number  within  the  same 
distance  in  the  lower  neighborhood.  They  were 
erected  to  accomplish  two  ends — a  place  of  refuge  and 
a  defense.  In  the  upper  neighborhood  one  was  on  the 
Neversink  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  settlement  ;  one 
at  the  house  of  Peter  Gumaer  in  the  central  and  the 
other  at  the  southwest  end.  Twelve  families  could 
obtain  security  in  each.  In  the  forts  in  the  lower 
neighborhood  eighteen  families  might  be  secure. 
Where  these  forts  were  located  is  not  known  today. 

Into  the  various  alarms,  attacks,  massacres  and  the 
like  we  will  not  go.  During  the  years  succeeding  unti\ 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  frontier  was 
never  quiet.  The  seven  long  years  of  the  Revolution 
were  just  as  full  of  wars,  murders,  scalpings,  burnings 
and  Indian  massacres.  Between  the  two  wars  peace 
reigned  and  the  Indians  returned  to  their  haunts  and 
hunting  grounds.  Trade  with  the  whites  was  brisk  in 
the  interval  and  amity  was  re-established.  John 
Westbrook  opened  a  store  for  the  trade  with  the 
Indians  which  became  a  great  depot  for  furs,  skins  and 
products  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  resort  of  the  red 
men  from  all  along  the  frontier. 

The  Revolution  broke  this  all  up.     This  part  of  the 

frontier  was  in  close  touch  with  the  influence  of  the 

Mohawks,  and  Brant  held  that  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
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in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1777, 
and  until  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  that  even  Brant 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  red  men  to  attack  the 
frontier  and  their  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
Minisink  and  the  Neversink. 

Trouble  began  immediately  after  the  British  forced 
the  forts  of  the  Highlands  in  October,  1777.  Once 
more  three  forts  were  built  at  Peenpack.  One  was  at 
the  house  of  Jacob  Rutsen  DeWitt ;  one  at  the  house 
of  Benjamin  DePuy  and  the  third  at  the  house  of 
Ezekiel  Gumaer.  At  that  time  the  Peenpack  neigh- 
borhood extended,  from  the  present  line  between  Ulster 
and  Orange  counties  to  what  is  now  Cuddebackviile, 
about  four  miles.  There  were  then  some  fifty  families 
living  in  the  region.  The  culmination  was  the  battle 
of  Minisink  told  in  this  magazine  for  November,  1906 
(Vol.  II.,  pages  325-338)- 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  found  the  valley  swept 
of  its  buildings  and  improvements.  Many  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  gone.  Farms  and  orchards  were  destroyed. 
Many  of  its  young  men  had  been  with  General  Sul- 
livan on  his  memorable  expedition  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Iroquois  and  had  found  the  rich  lands  of 
western  New  York  and  sought  homes  there.  It  took 
more  than  a  generation  to  restore  the  valley. 

About  1820  Maurice  Wurts  traversed  the  region  to 

locate  a  canal  to  tide  water.     He  sought  an  outlet  to 

Newburgh.     One   day  he    met   Abraham   Cuddeback 

and  told  him  of  his  project.     Cuddeback  immediately 

said  that  he  must  follow  the  course  of  The  Old  Mine 

Road  to  Kingston.     The  result  was  the  building  of  the 

great   Delaware    &    Hudson    Canal    from    Honesdale 

Pennsylvania,  to  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  down  which 

uncounted  millions  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  transported. 
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MANUEL  GONZALES,  THE  SPANIARD 


This  magazine  has  frequently  spoken  of  the  admix- 
ture of  white  races  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Ulster  county.  There  was  not  a  nation  of  northern, 
western  or  southwestern  Europe  that  had  none  of  its 
sons  among  the  people  of  this  county  before  the  year 
1700  closed  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them  was 
a  Spaniard  of  whom  too  little  is  known.  He  figures  so 
much,  so  often  and  so  prominently  in  some  of  its  local 
history  and  his  name,  or  that  of  some  one  of  his 
descendants,  is  perpetuated  so  often  as  a  local  name, 
or  a  geographical  designation  that  those  who  would  be 
well  informed  in  the  history  of  the  region  desire  to 
know  much  more  of  this  early  Spanish  settler.  Tra- 
dition has  been  active  with  his  story,  but  tradition  is  so 
utterly  unreliable  that  one  longs  for  what  can  be  ver- 
ified concerning  him. 

His  name  first  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  old 
First  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston,  New  York,  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  baptism  of  Marritje,  child  of  Isaac  Davis, 
November  13,  1692.  The  other  witness  was  Marritje 
Davids,  who  appears  two  years  later  as  the  wife  of  Gon- 
zales. On  the  16th  of  November,  1694  they  had  a 
child  baptized  in  Kingston  and  named  Manuel,  after 
his  father.  The  marriage  of  this  son  Manuel  to 
Reymerig  Kwik  (Quick)  is  recorded  as  taking  place 
September  25th,  1719.  Manuel,  the  elder,  next  appears 
as  the  husband  of  Rebecca  Westfalen.  May  7th,  1710 
they  presented  their  son  Johannes  for  baptism. 
October  25th,  1713  they  appeared  with  a  daughter 
Helena   and   July  1st,  1722   with  a  daughter  Catrina. 
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Sam's  Point 
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The  younger  Manuel  and  Remerig  Kwik,  his  wife,  pre- 
sented for  baptism  a  son  Daniel  February  3rd,  1723 
and  another  son,  Benjamin,  October  25th,  1724. 

In  the  records  the  name  Gonzales  does  not  often 
appear  thus.  It  is  usually  "  Gonsalis-dolf,"  "  Gonsalus- 
duk  "  or  "  Gons  Zalus-duk."  Why  is  this  appellation? 
Romance,  which  seems  to  be  entwining  without  ceasing 
its  additions  to  Ulster  county  history,  will  have  it  that 
Gonzales  was  a  Spanish  Puritan  nobleman  who  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  America  from  religious  persecution 
in  his  homeland.  In  proof  it  shows  that  in  the  above 
records  he  has  his  children  baptized  in  a  Protestant 
church  and  is  called  "  Gonzales  the  duke."  Those  who 
thus  build  an  argument  forget  that  the  records  upon 
which  they  draw  for  their  proof  were  kept  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  word  for  duke  is  not 
the  same  word  used  in  English,  but  "  hertog"  Besides, 
in  one  of  these  entries  he  is  called  "  dolf."  While  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain  it  seems  that  the 
suffix  relates  to  some  personal  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  applied  rather  than  to  any  rank 
or  privilege  to  which  he  may  have  been  entitled. 

In  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Manuel  Gonzales, 
the  younger,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  in  Marble- 
town.  His  mother  was  of  the  Davis  family  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  town.  Manuel  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
present  county  of  Sullivan.  At  least  his  grave  is 
known  and  two  miles  from  Wurtsboro,  in  that  county, 
!s  a  plain  bluestone  with  this  inscription  "  Manuel 
Gonsalus  is  Gcrstorveu  De  18  April  Anno  1758  (Man- 
uel Gonsalus  died  18  April  1758)." 
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One  of  the  notable  spots  in  the  Shawangunk  moun- 
tains is  named  Sam's  Point  after  Samuel  Gonsalus,  a 
celebrated  character  of  the  Revolution.  Sam  was  a 
son  of  Manuel,  the  younger.  The  old  mine  near 
Ellenville  is  called  "The  Spanish  Mine"  to  this  day 
and  is  said  to  be  named  after  Manuel  Gonzales. 

As  to  the  affix  to  the  name  of  Manuel  Gonsalis, 
Senior,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  the  word  "  dolf,"  the 
preterit  of  the  word  for  delving  or  digging.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  story  "The  Spanish  Mine."  In 
the  article  in  OLDE  ULSTER  for  February,  1907  (Vol. 
III.,  pages  33-41)  the  story  of  "  The  Old  Mine  Road  " 
to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  was  told.  A  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  that  the  Spanish  mine  might  have  been 
so  called  from  Gonsalis.  The  writer,  while  searching 
in  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Ulster  county 
came  across  that  of  a  deed  of  a  part  of  Hussey's  Hill, 
in  the  present  town  of  Esopus,  given  March  9th,  1723 
to  Manuel  Gonsalis,  Junior,  by  Manuel  Gonsalis,  Senior, 
which  is  described  to  be  part  of  the  land  conveyed  to 
Gonsalis,  Senior,  by  Frederick  Hussey.  This  moun- 
tain, known  as  Hussey's  Hill,  has  been  a  favorite  from 
early  days  with  prospectors  for  precious  metals  and  it 
may  have  been  exploited  by  Gonsalis  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  settlement. 

Searching  farther  it  was  found  that  Colonel  Jacob 
Rutsen  conveyed  to  Manuel  Gonsalis,  Junior,  "  of 
Hussey's  Hill,"  for  a  consideration  of  sixty  pounds, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1727,  which  land  lay  one  hundred  chains  west  of 
"  the  Indian  Tatapagh's  wigwam  ''  It  was  far  up  the 
valley   of   the    Rondout   and  must  have  been  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  spot  near  Wurtsboro  spoken  of  above. 
The  special  feature  that  demands  notice  in  the  deed 
is  the  right  to  the  minerals  on  the  tract  conveyed- 
One  seems  to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  both  of 
these  members  of  the  family  were  prospectors  and 
miners.  If  so,  the  suggestion  that  the  affix  to  the 
name  of  Gonsalis  is  "dolf  "  explains  the  matter. 

This  magazine  has  spoken  of  the  attempts  to  mine 
lead  during  the  Revolution  in  the  Shawangunks 
(Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  VI.,  pages  79-81).  Samuel  Gon- 
salis seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  men  always 
confident  that  mineral  treasures  could  be  found  in  this 
range  of  mountains.  He  acquired  many  acres  of  this 
mountain  land,  among  which  was  the  massive  boulder 
lying  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  mountain,  known  to 
this  day  as  "  Sam's  Point,"  which  is  our  illustration 
for  this  issue.  A  majestic  view  is  stretched  out  to  the 
visitor  over  the  valley  of  the  Wallkill  and  over  the 
Hudson.  Tradition  has  much  to  say  of  the  Indian 
fights  and  feats  of  strength  of  him  for  whom  the  rock 
is  named.    With  these  this  magazine  has  nothing  to  do. 

"  Tatapagh's  wigwam  "  was  one  of  the  features  of 
"  The  Old  Mine  Road  "  from  the  Esopus  to  the  Del- 
aware in  olden  days.  In  the  deed  to  Colonel  Jacob 
Rutsen  of  1713  he  is  called  "  Tautapagh,  a  medicine 
man."  It  was  a  great  stopping  place  for  those  who 
had  occasion  to  journey  between  Kingston  and  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  It  was  near  Mamakating 
(Wurtsboro),  Sullivan  county,  and  upon  the  property 
thus  acquired  by  Manuel  Gonsalis,  the  second,  that  he 
built  a  tavern  which  became  the  noted  hostelry  along 
the  road. 
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A  CARRIER'S  ADDRESS   ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Theodore  de  Laporte 
of  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  OLDE  Ulster  is  permitted 
to  lay  before  its  readers  a  carrier's  address  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  last  New  Year's  Day.  It  was  issued  by 
the  Plebeian,  a  weekly  newspaper  then  published  in 
Kingston  and  still  published  here,  though  now  called 
The  Kingston  Argus.  The  address  is  surrounded  by 
an  arched  border  representing  the  dome  of  the  sky 
and  bears,  above  the  stars,  the  notice : 

"  Thirty-fourth  year  of  American  Independence.  " 

"  THE 

Carrier's  Httorese 

TO  THE 

NEW    YEAR, 

DEDICATED 

TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE 

PLEBEIAN. 

January  i,  1810 

"By  a  hand  Immortal  driven, 
Rapid  rolls  the  car  of  Time; 
Through  the  circling  paths  of  Heaven, 
Changing  still  from  clime  to  clime. 

"  Now  the  monarch  of  the  scythe 
Listens  to  the  vernal  song, 
Now  the  breath  of  summer  blythe, 
Seems  to  waft  the-'car^along. 
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"  See  it  guide  through  shady  bowers; 
Soon  the  shady  bowers  are  gone; 
Leaves  of  Autumn  drop  in  showers 
Now  around  the  wheeling  throne. 

"  Hurrying  onwards,  ne'er  it  lingers, 
Autumn's  borders  soon  are  past; 
And  old  Time,  with  frosty  fingers. 
Drives  across  the  wintry  waste. 

"  We,  like  captives  at  his  wheels, 
Let's  be  social  on  our  way; 
And  tho'  Winter's  breath  congeals, 
Snatch  a  pleasure  while  we  may. 

"  Genial  Joy,  with  harmless  Mirth, 
Come  with  your  convivial  train; 
Hail  the  light  of  New-Year's  birth, 
Banish  sorrow,  care  and  pain. 

"  Melancholy,  seek  thy  shade, 
There  thy  gloomy  face  conceal, 
Malice  hide  thy  hideous  head, 
Revenge,  let  fall  thy  lifted  steel. 

' '  Plenty,  all  thy  stores  supply, 

Quick  the  festive  board  prepare, 
Bacchus  fill  the  goblet  high, 
Drink  the  brave,  and  toast  the  fair. 

"  Music,  pour  the  enliv'ning  lay, 

Love  and  friendship  be  the  theme; 
Graces  twine  your  garlands  gay, 
Beauty,  dart  your  brightest  beam. 

"  Charity,  now  dress  thy  shrine, 
Soon  the  incense  shall  be  given, 
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Benevolence  !   that  gift  is  thine, 
Sweet  the  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

"  Misery's  children  cease  to  languish, 
When  thy  cheering  voice  they  hear, 
Sorrow  hushes  half  her  anguish; 
Lifts  her  sinking  head,  Despair. 

"  When  shall  Commerce,  ship  unmooring. 
Spread  again  her  airy  sail  ? 
When  shall  Peace,  our  rights  securing, 
Give  us  free  the  Ocean  gale  ? 

'•'  War  yet  rolls  his  deadly  thunder 
Over  Europe's  groaning  plain; 
Rapine,  bent  on  deeds  of  plunder, 
Lords  it  o'er  the  billowy  main. 

"  Must  Columbia  see  the  treasure, 
Which  her  fruitful  land  supplies, 
Seized  by  Ruffians  at  their  pleasure, 
And  not  feel  her  spirit  rise  ? 

"  Ah  !  when  threatens  lawless  power, 
Shall  her  sons  inactive  lie  ? 
And  while  gathering  war-clouds  lower, 
Wait  until  the  thunders  fly  ? 

"  '  Tis  our  glory  Peace  to  cherish, 
But  when  Despots  tribute  claim, 
Better  in  the  battle  perish, 
Than  survive  our  country's  fame. 

"  Lust  of  conquest,  how  it  rages, 
Spurning  Justice,  thy  pure  way! 
Usurpation,  see  it  wages 
War  on  those  it  can't  betray. 
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11  Injur' d  Denmark  knows  the  story f 
Deep  'tis  written  on  her  walls; 
Spain,  now  braving  death  for  glory, 
Loud  with  voice  of  warning  calls. 

"  Listen  to  that  warning  call, 

Ye  that  dwell  in  Freedom's  Land, 
And  tho'  royal  castles  fall, 
Freedom's  Temple  long  shall  stand. 

"  Tyrants  never  there  shall  enter, 
If  firm  Union  guard  the  door, 
But  if  Faction  sap  the  centre, 
Ah!  'twill  fall  to  rise  no  more! 

11  Yes — if  Freedom  must  expire, 
Faction  drags  her  to  her  doom, 
Luxury  builds  the  funeral  pyre, 
And  Corruption  digs  the  tomb. 

"  Such  a  doom,  forbid  the  Fates! 

'Tis  the  humble  News-boy's  prayer, 
Who  now  with  fond  expectance  waits, 
Your  bounty,  patrons  kind,  to  share. 

"  For  twelve  long  months,  with  nimble  feet, 
He's  brought  the  paper  to  your  door; 
And  now  he  hopes  a  New-Year's  treat 
Will  help  him  round  a  twelve  month  more. 

"  'Twill  help  him  purchase,  what  I  vow 
Is  partly  for  yourself,  dear  master; 
A  hat  to  make  a  smarter  bow, 
And  shoes  to  help  him  run  the  faster. 

"  And  now  may  Heaven  its  gifts  impart, 

Long  life,  and  health,  and  friends  sincere, 
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May  Sorrow  never  rend  your  heart, 
Nor  Want  within  your  walls  appear. ' ' 

It  needs  not  the  telling  to  show  that  the  above 
lines  were  written  a  century  ago.  The  stilted  terms, 
the  personification  of  qualities,  the  attempts  to  tread 
a  stately  measure,  all  exhibit  the  age  of  literary  effort 
that  was  even  then  passing  and  had  gone  before 
another  generation  came.  The  address  is  worth  pre- 
serving as  a  curiosity  of  that  early  day,  if  for  nothing 
more. 

DEATH  NOTICES  FROM  OLD  PAPERS 

From  Plebeian  of  September  13,  18 14: 
Died  at  Schawangunk   Johannis  C.  Decker,  aged 
about  50  years.     He  was  a  worthy  member  of  society, 
and  has  left  a  very  numerous  family  to  lament  his  loss. 

From  Plebeian  of  September  20,  18 14: 
Yesterday  Mathias  Van  Keuren,  an  old  and  respect- 
able inhabitant  of  this  village. 

From  Plebeian  of  September  27,  1814  : 
On  Sunday  evening  last,  very  suddenly,  Nicholas 
Bogardus  of  this  village,  aged  81  years. 

From  The  Craftsman  of  March  29,  1820  : 

In  this  village  Benjamin  I.  Moore,  Esq.,  formerly 

a  respectable   merchant  of   the    City   of  New   York, 

March  29,  1820. 


From  The  Craftsman  of  June  26,  1820: 
In  Marbletown  on  Wednesday  Mr.  David  Bever, 
aged  73.  181 
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BUILDING  THE  STATES  STRONG  BOX 


When  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  new  State  of  New  York  to  Kingston,  pre- 
liminary to  forming  a  constitution  and  organizing  a 
state  government,  it  was  decided  that  a  strong  box 
should  be  built  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  in  which  to  keep 
money  and  valuable  papers.  The  bill  for  the  same 
is  worthy  of  printing  in  Olde  ULSTER.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  1777 
11  February  27th 
"THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

to  John  Chipp  of 

Kingston  Dr. 

To  work,  nails  &  stuff  repairing  a  writing  desk ^0.8.0 

To  stuff  &  nails  for  a  large  writing  table 8.0 

To  making  said  table 8.0 

To  a  Cupboard  Lock,  Hinges  &  Screws, 0.6.0 

To  Glew  and  Nails 1.0 

To  stuff  for  the  Box , 5.0 

To  making  said  Box 12.0 

1.4.0 

To  a  Packing  Box  8/ a  pair  of  Snibles  for  do  1/  9.  o 

To  repairing  a  small  packing  Box  with  a  Bottom  & 

a  Board  to  cover  it 3.0 

To  2  chests  more  with  Hinges  &c 2. 10.0 


,£5.10.0 
[Audited  Apr.  8,  and  paid  May  20,  1777]  " 
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THE  PRECINCTS  OF  OLD  ULSTER 


The  county  of  Ulster  had  a  noteworthy  feature  in 
its  days  under  British  rule  that  is  worthy  of  mention 
here.  It  was  the  division  of  the  sparsely  settled  por- 
tion into  precincts.  These  might  be  defined  as  towns 
in  the  making,  as  territories  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  be  said  to  be  states  in  the  making. 
These  precincts  were  attached  to  adjoining  towns  for 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  until  such  time  as 
they  could  stand  alone.  Then  they  were  empowered 
to  elect  supervisors  and  other  officials.  When  of  suf- 
ficient population  to  administer  their  own  affairs  they 
were  erected  into  towns. 

"  The  Esopus  "  was  the  first  part  of  the  county  to 
be  settled.  Readers  of  this  magazine  need  not  be 
told  that  the  region  about  Kingston  was  meant.  The 
act  of  November  1st,  1683  divided  the  province  of 
New  York  into  counties  of  which  Ulster  was  made 
one.  Its  description  is :  u  The  County  of  Ulster  to 
contain  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Hurley  and  Marble- 
town,  and  all  the  villages,  neighborhoods  and  Chris- 
tian habitations  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  river, 
from  the  Murderer's  creeke,  near  the  Highlands,  to 
Sawyer's  creeke."  Here  are  but  three  towns  men- 
tioned. New  Paltz  had  been  patented  but  was  gov- 
erned by  the  twelve  patentees.  Rochester  had  insti- 
tuted a  town  of  Mumbakkus.  This  was  made  the 
town  of  Rochester  in  its  patent,  granted  in  1703. 

By  the  act  of  December  17th,  1743  three  full  pre- 
cincts were  established.  They  were  granted  most  of 
the  offices  of  a  town.  They  were  to  be  known  as 
Wallkill  Precinct,  Shawangunk  Precinct  and  Highland 
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Precinct.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  by  which  it 
seems  that  Shawangunk,  Highlands  and  Magh- 
aghkemek  "  have  been  formerly  deemed  and  esteemed 
three  precincts,  and  have  been  assessed  by  their  own 
assessors,  etc.''  This  had  been  from  the  time  of  the 
Palatine  settlement  at  Newburgh  in  1708-9.  The 
Highlands  precinct  thus  lay  on  the  Hudson  ;  that  of 
Wallkill  to  its  west ;  Shawangunk  north  of  Wallkill  and 
by  this  act  of  1743,  the  Precinct  of  Mamekating  was  lega- 
lized. This  extended  south  from  the  town  of  Roches- 
ter to  the  line  of  Orange  county,  as  it  then  existed. 

The  south  part  of  Ulster  county  remained  thus 
constituted  until  1762,  when  the  precinct  of  the  High- 
lands was  divided  into  New  Windsor  Precinct  and 
Newburgh  Precinct  For  ten  years  this  continued.  In 
1772  Newburgh  precinct  was  once  more  divided  and 
its  north  half  was  erected  into  New  Marlborough  Pre- 
cinct. By  the  same  act  the  precinct  of  Wallkill  was 
cut  in  two  and  the  Precinct,  of  Hanover  was  formed 
from  part  of  it. 

Thus  the  southern  section  of  Ulster  county  con- 
tinued until  after  the  close  of  the  long  war.  In  1788 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  organizing  these  precincts  as  towns.  The 
new  towns  were  to  take  the  names  they  had  as  pre- 
cincts, except  Hanover.  It  was  too  near  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  this 
state  had  too  bitter  memories  of  George  III.,  and  the 
House  of  Hanover,  to  desire  to  perpetuate  that  name. 
Hanover  precinct  thus  became  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery, after  General  Richard  Montgomery,  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  forces  at  Quebec,  where  he  fell. 
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THE   VAN  AAKEN  AND  ALLIED   FAMILIES 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI.,  page  158 


(DCLI.)  JONAS  Van  Aken7  (Jonas6,  Jonas5,  Peter4, 
Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus  August 
25,  1818  and  married  Jane  Van  Aken  ;  born  in 
Esopus.     Children : 

(898)  Elizabeth  A.«  :  Born ;  died. 

(899)  Jesse8 :  Born ;  died. 

(900)  Joseph8:  Born ;  died. 

(901)  ChaunceyA.8:  Born ;  died. 

(902)  Jonas8 ;  Born ;  died. 

(DCLII.)  John  V.  S.  Van  Aken7  (Jonas6,  Jonas5, 
Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in  Esopus 
January  12,  1821  and  married  SARAH  Catherine 
Deyo.    Children  : 

(903)  Justis8:  Born ;  married. 

(904)  D.  Alva8 :  Born ;  married. 

(905)  Carrie  G.8:  Born ;  married. 

(906)  William8 :  Born . 

(DCLIII.)  Samuel  Elmore  Van  Aken7  (Jonas6, 
Jonas5j  Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  January  12,  1824  and  married  Ellen  Roe. 
Children : 

(907)  Howard    H.8:    Born   in   Esopus ;    married 

Martha  Post. 

(908)  Cynthia8 :  Born ;  married  Lorenzo  Terpen- 

ning. 
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(909)  John8:  Born ;  died. 

(910)  John8:  Born ;  married. 

(911)  Emma8:  Born ;  married  Oscar  Freer. 

(912)  Ellen   Jane8:    Born ;    married Schoon- 

maker. 

(913)  Viola8:  Born ;  married  William  Roosa. 

(914)  Samuel8:  Born ;  married. 

(DCLIV,)  Rachel  Maria  Van  Aken7  (Jonas6, 
Jonas5,  Peter4,  Jan3,  Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born  in 
Esopus  December  31,  1830  and  married  June  29,  1849 
MATTHEW  De  GRAFF  of  Ulster  County,  New  York. 
Children : 

(915)  Jesse  V.  De  Graff8:  Born ;  married    Linda 

Hooper. 

(916)  Ella    J.    De  Graff8:    Born ;    married    (1st) 

William  Fowler  ;  (2nd)  Thomas  Nolan. 

(917)  Lizzie    De  Graff8:    Born ;    married    Ennist 

Freer. 

(918)  Kate    R.    De  Graff8:  Born ;  married  Abra- 

ham Le  Fevre. 

(919)  William  De  Graff8 :  Born ;  married    Addie 

Schroeder. 

(920)  Lewis  R.  De  Graff8 :  Born ;  married  Emma 

Roosa. 

(DCCCXV.)  Sarah  Van  Aken8  (Alfred?,  Wil- 
liame,  John  E.s,  Eliphas,  Jr.4,  Marinus3,  Peter^  Mari- 
nus1) was  born and    married  JOHN    B.    KELLY. 

Children  : 

(921)  Mabel  Kelly9:  Born . 
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(922)  Mary  Kelly9  :  Born . 

(923)  Alfred  Kelly9 :  Born . 

(DCCCXVII.)  Abigail  Van  Aken8  (Eliphas7, 
Barent  G.6,  John  E.5,  Eliphas4,   Marinus3,  Peter2,  Mari- 

nus1)   was  born ,  and    married    Henry    DwiGHT 

Harvey.    Children : 

(924)  Van  Dwight  Harvey9:  Born . 

(925)  Ethel  Harvey9:  Born . 

(DCCCL.)  Peter  M.  Van  Aken8  (Ezra7,  Peter 
M.6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Marinus1) 
was  born ,  and  married  Lydia  SEXTON.    Children  : 

(926)  Gertrude  Elizabeth9 :  Born . 

(927)  Earl  Marion9  :  Born . 

(DCCCLXV.)  Lizzie  Van  Aken8  (Abraham7, 
Marinus6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham4,  Gideon3,  Peter2,  Mari- 
nus1) was  born and  married  William  F.  Freer. 

Child : 

(928)  Abner  Van  Aken  Freer9  :  Born . 


(DCCCLXXVII.)   Elizabeth  Van  Aken8  (James 
E.7,  Ephraim6,  Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,  Peter2, 

Marinus1)   was  born and    married    MlLLARD    F. 

ELLSWORTH,  son  of  Abraham  Ellsworth  and  Margaret 
Burger,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Winfield  Burger,  son  of 
Zachariah  Burger  and  Elizabeth  Winfield5  (Benjamin4, 
John3,  John2,  Richard  Winfield1).     Children  : 

(929)  Cleon  Ellsworth9  :  Born . 

(930)  Roswell  Van  Aken  Ellsworth9  :  Born . 


(DCCCLXXX,)    Jesse  A.  Van  Aken8  (Ephraim 
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L.7,    Levi6,    Ephraim5,  Abraham  G.4,  Gideon3,    Peter2} 

Marinus1)  was  born and  married  CARRIE  B.  KlSI. 

Child  : 

(931)  Florence  Grace9:  Born . 

(DCCCLXXXI.)     Ettie  Jane  Van  Aken*  (Eph- 
raim   L.7,    Levi6,    Ephraim5,    Abraham   G.4,    Gideon3, 

Peter2,  Marinus1)  was  born and  married  JOHN  W. 

CORBETT.     Child  : 

(932)  Beatrice  Elvina  Corbett9  ;  Born . 


The  following  baptisms  are  of  children  which  can- 
not be  identified  and  placed  in  the  Van  Aken  family 
lines,  where  they  belong  : 

Maria  Course,  child  of  Jannetje  Van  Aken  and 
Benjamin  Course  was  baptized  June  1,  1777.  Wit- 
nesses Joseph  Dock  and  Gerty  Van  Aken. 

At  Minisink,  Oct.  29,  1780  Elizabeth  Middagh; 
Aug.  18,  1782  Cathrina  Middagh  and  April  20,  1788 
Abraham  Van  Aken  Middagh,  children  of  Sarah  Van 
Aken  and  Elias  Middagh,  Jr.  Witnesses  Cornelius 
Van  Aken  and  Catharina  Van  Aken. 

At  Minisink  Oct.  29,  1780  Marya  Quick,  child  of 
Cathrina  Van  Aken  and  Johannis  Quick. 

At  Minisink  Oct.  29,  1780  Cathrina  Middagh  ;  Oct. 
29,  1780  Garetje  Middagh  and  Aug.  18,  1782  Wilhel- 
mus  Middagh,  children  of  Jannetje  Van  Aken  and 
Hendrick  C.  Middagh.  Witnesses  Helmus  Van  Aken 
and  Cathrina  Van  Aken,  his  wife;  Jacobus  Van 
Aken  and  Jannetje  Van  Aken,  his  wife. 

At  Minisink  June    22,    1783  Caty    Vrelingburgh ; 
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Sept.  18,  1785  Maria  Vrelingburgh,  children  of  Jane 
Van  Aken  and  Arie  Vrelingburgh.  Witnesses  Abra- 
ham Van  Aken  and  Maria  De  Witt. 

At  Minisink,  Jesaiah  Rosekrans,  born  May  6, 
1784:  Petrus  Rosekrans,  born  Oct.  14,  1798,  children 
of  Elisabeth  Van  Aken  and  Harme  Rosekranz. 

At  Minisink,  May  5,  1785  Joseph  Quick,  child  of 
Margaret  Van  Aken  and  John  Quick. 

At  Minisink,  May  5,  1785  Sarah  Opdegrof ;  Abra- 
ham Opdegrof  and  Margaret  Opdegrop,  children  of 
Catharine  VanAken  and  Isaac  Opdegrof. 

At  Minisink,  Lodewyck,  born  Oct.  11,  1786  and 
Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  5,  1789,  children  of  Anthony 
VanAken  and  Rebecca  Wells. 

At  Minisink,  John  Wells,  born  Feb.  5,  1788  and 
Polly  Wells,  born  Aug.  8,  1789,  children  of  Cathrina 
VanAken  and  James  Wells. 

At  Minisink,  Maria  Westbrook,  born  Feb.  13  and 
baptized  April  25,  1790;  Catrina  Westbrook,  born 
Oct.  13  and  baptized  Dec.  7,  1794;  Sarah  Westbrook, 
born  June  14,  1798  and  Solomon  Westbrook,  born 
Dec.  28,  1800,  children  of  Jannitie  VanAken  and  Abra- 
ham Westbrook.  Witnesses  Aaron  Vredenburg  and 
Sarah  VanAken,  his  wife. 

At  Walpack,  Hannah  Cusaw,  born  Nov.  27,  and 
baptized  Dec.  25,  1785  ;  Jane  Cusaw,  born  April  3, 
1790  and  Isaac  Cusaw,  born  July  3,  1793,  children  of 
Leona  VanAken  and  Peter  Cusaw  or  Corso. 

At  Minisink,  Sept.  25,  1790  Maria  Quick  and  June 
9,  1792  Rachel  Quick,  born  April  12,  children  of  Ger- 
tie VanAken  and  John  Quick.  Witnesses  Isaac  Van 
Aken  and  Rachel  VanAken. 
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At  Minisink,  Elizabeth  Vredenburgh,  born  May 
3,  1790;  Benjamin  Vredenburgh,  born  Oct.  25  and 
baptized  Nov.  17,  1793,  and  Jane  Vredenburgh,  born 
Dec.  29,  1802,  children  of  Sarah  VanAken  and  Aaron 
Vredenburgh. 

At  Minisink,  Henry,  born  Oct.  5,  1797,  child  of 
James  VanAken  and  Ann  Wells. 

At  Minisink,  Sarah,  born  May  28,  1802,  child  of 
Margaret  VanAken  and  Joseph  Hornbeek. 

At  Minisink,  Caty  Marvin,  born  Aug.12,  1803,  child 
of  Anne  VanAken  and   Henry  Marvin. 

At  Minisink,  Caty  Jane  Biddis,  born  Oct.  22,  1809, 
baptized  Dec.  31,  1809,  child  of  Lea  VanAken  and 
John  Biddis. 

At  Walpack,  Richard  Westbrook,  born  Oct.  18, 
1810,  baptized  Feb.  3,  181 1  ;  Henry  Barnhart  Winter- 
mute,  born  Jan.  10,  1812  ;  Aaron,  or  Aram,  born  Dec. 
12,  1815  ;  Ensly  Roy,  born  Dec.  4,  1817,  baptized  Jan. 
1,  1818;  Lidia  Mariah,  born  Dec.  4,  1819,  baptized 
Aug,  30,  1820;  Hannah  Jane,  born  June  8,  1821,  bap- 
tized March  31,  1822  ;  Persilla  Margaret,  born  July  18. 
baptized  Aug.  26,  1823  and  Everson  Wheat,  born  Aug. 
22,  1828,  baptized  June  14,  1829,  children  of  John  W. 
VanAken  and  Rachel  Rosenkrans. 

At  Walpack,  Lea,  born  May  31,  18 13,  child  of  Sol- 
omon VanAken  and  Margaret,  his  wife. 

At  Walpack,  Lea  Naomy  Jane,  baptized  Oct.  27, 
18 1 5,  child  of  Nathaniel  VanAken  and  Mary,  his  wife. 

At  Walpack,  Mary  Smith,  born  March  25,  baptized 
Aug.  10,  1817  and  Hannah  Smith,  born  Nov.  4,  1820 
and  baptized  May  27,  182 1,  children  of  Sarah  VanAken 
and  Rodolvus  Smith. 
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At  Walpack,  Elizabeth  Middagh,  born  May  8,  bap- 
tized July  15,  1818,  child  of  Margaret  VanAken  and 
Levy  Middagh. 

At  Walpack,  Mary  Decker,  born  January  9,  1818  ; 
Belinda  Decker,  born  Feb.  3,  1820  and  Jane  Decker, 
born  October  28,  1822,  children  of  Margaret  VanAken 
and  John  Decker,  Jr. 

At  Walpack,  Elijah,  born  April  27,  1825,  child  of 
John  VanAken  and  Anna  DePue. 

This  concludes  the  lineage  of  the  VanAaken  and 
allied  families  as  contributed  to  Olde  ULSTER  by 
Miss  Annie  R.  Winfield. 


THE  HUDSON 


Hail  noble  River,  born  of  fairy  lake, 

Nurtured  in  Adirondacks'  bosom  wild, 
Where  spirits  o'er  thy  bright  face  charmed  wands  shake, 

And  christen  the  fair  cradle  of  their  child 
"Tear  of  the  Cloud."     Your  guardian  mountain,  high 

Tahawas,  smiles  to  see  his  truant  boy 
Go  dashing  down  his  sides,  and  tired  lie 

His  head  on  meadow  green  in  restful  joy. 

Then  childhood's  merry  brook  with  stones  at  play 

Gives  way  to  manhood's  strong  impetuous  tide, 
And  love-lorn  eddies  by  the  bright  falls  stray 

To  win  the  winsome  Mohawk  for  your  bride. 
Arm  locked  in  arm,  life's  golden  goal  achieved, 

You  sweep  in  stately  grandeur  to  the  sea, 
To  be  but  one  of  myriad  wave-souls  heaved 

On  the  white  sand  bar  of  eternity. 

Kenneth  Bruce 
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AN  H1ST0RICAL  &  GENEALOGICAL  MAGAZINE 

Publifhed  Monthly \  in  the  City  of 
K  in  gft  o  n ,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms : —  Three dolla rs  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies,   twenty -five  cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

In  some  of  its  early  issues  this  magazine  called 
for  folk  songs,  ballads  and  the  like,  brought  from  the 
countries  of  Europe  by  the  early  settlers.  From  time 
to  time  some  of  those  which  came  from  the  Nether- 
lands have  been  re-produced  in  these  pages.  None 
have  been  received  of  those  which  must  have  come 
with  the  Huguenots  from  France,  nor  of  those  of  the 
Palatines  from  the  Rhineland  in  Germany.  There  was 
a  French  Song  recited  by  the  late  General  George  H. 
Sharpe  at  the  reception  given  in  Kingston  to  the  then 
newly  organized  Holland  Society  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  editor  of  OLDE  ULSTER  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  ascertain  \vhether  this  song  was  brought 
to  America,  or  even  known,  by  the  Huguenots  who 
came  duriag  the  seventeenth  century  to  Ulster  county. 
He  has  not  succeeded.  To  those  who  have  helped  the 
magazine  find  and  preserve  the  old  Dutch  songs  and 
rhymes  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  extended.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  notice  may  yet  unearth  others  in  the 
three  tongues. 
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Teacher  of  the  Violin 

A  graduate    of  the   Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  , 

studied    with     pupils   of     Dr.     Joachhim    and   Ysaye ; 

now  studying  at  the  Metropolitan   College  of   Music, 

New  York  City,    with  Herwegh  von   Ende,  a  pupil  of 

Carl  Halir. 

Studio  : 

No.  224.    Tremper  Avenue, 

KINGSTON,  N.    Y. 
Lessons,  One  Dollar 

THE    COLONIAL  DAMES 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Intend  to  hold  a  Huguenot  exhibit  at  the 
VAN  CORTLANDT  HOUSE,  in  VAN 
CORTLANDT  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
during  the  summer  and  are  desirous  that 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  now  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Paltz  and  Kingston,  who  have 
papers,  pictures,  etc,  will  loan  them  for  the 
exhibit.  Information  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Haldane  at  The  Huntington,  Pearl  street, 
Kingston  N.  Y. 

Fine  Rugs,  Carpets, 

*  *  *  Portieres,  Etc. 

WOVEN  BY 

A\RS.    PETER    EU*\ENDORF, 

HURLEY,     N.     Y. 

Some  Handsome   Rugs   For   Sale 

Blue  and  White  Rugs  a  Specialty 
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JT7IE  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Dutch  Church  Records 
\%P  of  Kingston  (baptisms  and  marriages  from  1660 
through  1 8 10)  elegantly  printed  on  807  royal 
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few  Knickerbocker  families  can  trace  their  ancestry 
without  reference  to  this  volume. 
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Volumes. 

We  also  have  a  large  line  of  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  show- 
ing local  scenes,  including  the  Revolutionary  Buildings, 

Souvenir  Spoons,  commemorating  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Kingston.  Specially  prepared 
by  the  Gorham  Company. 
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Vol.  VI  JULY,  1910  No.  7 

The  Disbanding  *  * 
of  the  Army 
Under  Washington 

PON  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  the  patriots  and  the  troops 
of  the  British  the  former  were  almost 
entirely  what  were  known  as  "  Min- 
ute Men."  This  name  sufficiently 
describes  them.  They  were  ready 
to  respond  to  service  upon  the  summons  to  defend 
homes,  family,  property  or  the  State.  They  were 
ready  to  retire  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  danger 
had  passed.  While  they  were  thus  ready  to  come  to 
such  defense  they  were  of  no  value  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  ;  they  would  not  submit  to  severe  drill  nor 
learn  the  lesson  of  military  obedience.  The  militia 
were  but  little  better.  They  could  be  called  out  for 
service  for  a  specified  term  of  three  months  outside  of 
their  State  and  no  longer.  They  protested  against 
lying  in  camp  and  drilling. 
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Out  of  the  militia  regiments  were  drawn  the  Lev- 
ies. These  could  be  compelled  to  render  service  out 
of  the  State,  if  needed,  during  their  entire  term  of  ser- 
vice. But  the  reliance  of  Washington,  and  of  those  to 
whom  the  military  operations  of  the  war  were  com- 
mitted, was  upon  the  Line — the  Continentals.  By  the 
time  the  British  under  Cornwallis  surrendered  in  1781 
they  were  thoroughly  drilled  and  seasoned  troops. 
They  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency  by 
Baron  Steuben  and  other  foreign  officers,  under  Wash- 
ington, and  had  given  a  good  account  of  themselves 
on  many  a  bloody  battlefield. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  successful 
patriots  and  the  British  ministry  were  long  and  tire- 
some. For  months  after  that  ministry  had  yielded  to 
the  Americans  their  independence  the  negotiations 
necessary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  involved  pursued  their  weary  way.  Mean- 
while the  army  of  Washington  was  lying  in  this  old 
county  of  Ulster,  at  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor, 
awaiting  events.  In  the  number  of  Olde  Ulster  for 
January,  1910  (Vol.  VI.,  pages  1-11)  the  story  was  told 
of  what  was  bred  during  that  period  of  idleness  among 
the  unpaid  and  hungry  troops.  The  discontent  that 
resulted  in  the  "Newburgh  Addresses,"  and  a  mutin- 
ous spirit  among  many  of  the  troops  were  allayed  by 
the  efforts  of  Washington  to  secure  from  Congress  the 
settlement  of  the  just  claims  of  the  army.  When  this 
had  been  effected  the  faithful  troops  awaited  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
April,  1783,  official  notification  was  received.  On  the 
18th   of    that    month    Washington    issued    an    order 

announcing  the  glad  tidings  in  these  words  : 
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"The  Commander-in-Chief  orders  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  new  build- 
ing, to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  that  the  proclamation 
which  will  be  communicated  herewith,  be  read  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and  corps  of  the  army  ; 
after  which  the  chaplains,  with  the  several  brigades,  will 
render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  partic- 
ularly for  His  over-ruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  His  own  glory, 
and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations." 

The  morning  of  April  19th  was  bright.  It  was  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  where 

"Once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

No  more  joyful  day  ever  arose  upon  the  soil  of  this 
old  county.  The  army  encamped  upon  its  bosom  gave 
way  to  an  exuberance  of  rejoicing  under  the  discharge 
of  the  heaviest  artillery  of  which  that  army  could 
boast,  Washington  has  been  called  cold  and  undem- 
onstrative. Whether  so  or  not  he  gave  way  that  day 
to  the  emotions  that  stirred  every  heart,  In  the  orders 
he  issued  on  the  occasion  he  said : 

"The  Commander-in-Chief,  far  from  endeavoring  to 
stifle  the  feelings  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom,  offers  his  most 
cordial  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  to  all  the  officers  of 
every  denomination,  to  all  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  those  gallant  and  deserving 
men  who  have  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  invaded 
country  so  long  as  the  war  should  continue. ' ' 

There  is  no  detailed  record  of  the  celebration  of  the 
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day.  From  notes  made  by  officers  present  it  was  an 
elaborate  affair.  Imposing  civil  and  military  cer- 
emonies were  conducted ;  the  troops  out  on  dress 
parade ;  the  worn  out  uniforms,  the  torn  and  riddled 
flags  floating  proudly  in  triumph  above  the  veterans, 
the  arms  burnished  brightly  for  the  smiling  April  sun 
were  long  remembered  by  every  participant  and 
onlooker.  Then  the  proclamation  of  peace  was  read 
from  the  public  building  erected  by  the  troops  and 
called  •'  The  Temple,"  after  which  thirteen  guns,  fired 
from  the  fortifications  at  West  Point,  announced  to  all 
the  tidings  of  peace  and  independence ;  huzzas  and 
shoutings  on  every  hand  gave  vent  to  feelings  that 
could  no  longer  be  controlled  until  the  music  of  fife 
and  drum  summoned  all  to  "The  Temple"  to  the 
reading  of  the  proclamation  of  peace.  Chaplain  John 
Gano  led  in  prayer.  All  bowed  the  knee.  At  its  con- 
clusion heart  and  voice  joined  with  the  instruments  in 
rendering  the  anthem  of  William  Billings.  It  was  the 
song  of  triumph  of  the  patriots  and  familiar  to  the 
army,  having  been  rendered  on  many  occasions  when 
victorious  during  the  long  conflict.  It  is  given  as  the 
poem  for  the  month  in  this  issue.  It  has  a  right  here 
as  it  was  thus  sung  within  the  bounds  of  this  old  county 
upon  this  culminating  occasion. 

The  troops  returned  to  quarters  and  informally  cel- 
ebrated the  remainder  of  the  day.  As  the  sun  set  the 
guns  at  West  Point  once  more  called  the  soldiers  to 
the  ranks.  As  in  the  morning  a  feu  de  joie  ran  down 
the  line  and  was  three  times  repeated,  accompanied  by 
the  discharge  of  every  cannon  in  the  army.  The  story 
told   was   that   "the   mountain  sides  resounded   and 
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echoed  like  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  and  the 
flashing  from  thousands  of  fire-arms  in  the  darkness  of 
evening  was  like  unto  vivid  flashings  of  lightning  from 
the  clouds."  As  darkness  settled  over  all  the  beacon 
fires  ,  so  often  lighted  during  the  long  war  to  proclaim 
the  advent  of  an  enemy  under  arms,  sprang  into  a  blaze 
to  proclaim  the  advent  of  peace.  Over  the  hills  and 
mountain  tops  to  the  eastward  the  brightness  rolled 
until  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord  caught  the 
radiance. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  sought  furloughs  almost 
immediately.  The  resolutions  of  Congress  were  com- 
municated to  Washington  and  by  him  to  the  troops  by 
order  on  June  2nd.  Baron  Steuben  greatly  desired 
that  the  disbanding  of  the  army  be  formal  and 
impressive.  He  suggested  that  the  men  "  be  marched 
to  the  Temple  in  regiments  and  battalions  *'  to  be  dis- 
missed "  that  they  might  return  to  their  States  with 
that  honor  and  dignity  which  their  services  merited,'' 
But  both  the  men  and  Congress  were  too  poor.  They 
could  not  afford  any  formal  display.  Quietly  with- 
drawing, the  ill-clad,  ill-conditioned  and  ill-paid  mil- 
itary servants  of  the  colonies,  which  had  secured  their 
independence  as  states  by  the  efforts  of  these  men, 
turned,  without  ceremony,  to  depart  to  their  homes. 
A  badge  was  bestowed  for  their  meritorious  service. 
It  consisted  of  a  a  narrow  piece  of  white  cloth  of  an 
angular  form  to  be  fixed  to  the  left  arm  on  the  uni- 
formed coats."  Six  years  of  honorable  service  entitled 
the  soldier  to  "  two  pieces  of  cloth  set  in  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  similar  form,"  while,  for  "  singularly 
meritorious   action  "   the   hero   was  entitled  to  "  the 
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figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or  silk,  edged  with 
narrow  lace  or  binding.''     Privates  were  permitted  to 
carry  home  the  muskets  with  which  they  had  fought. 
The   first    regiment    to  depart  was  the  Maryland 
battalion.     It  marched  June  5th,  followed  by  the  reg- 
iments of    New  Jersey    on  June  6th,  the  New  York 
regiments  on  the  6th  and  8th,  New  Hampshire  on  the 
8th,  Massachusetts  on  the  9th,  with  the  remainder  on 
following  days.     Even  the  old  guard  of  Washington 
was  furloughed.     Only  one  regiment   marched   away 
escorted,  and  with  drums  beating.     It  was  the  First 
New  York  Line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Goosen  Van 
Schaick.       Baron    Steuben,    through    whose    careful 
drilling    the    American    soldiers    had    at   last    been 
brought  into  efficiency,  had  often  complimented  this 
regiment  upon  its  appearance  and  discipline,  and  as  it 
departed  it  received  an  escort  of  its  comrades  in  arms. 
It  crossed  to  Fishkill  and  stopped  to  present  a  set  of 
resolutions  to  Steuben  and  then  marched  to  Pough- 
keepsie  to  givt  up  its  flag  to  Governor  George  Clin- 
ton.    By    June    23rd    there    were    remaining  at   the 
encampment  but  a  few  short  term  men.     On  that  day 
these  were  marched  to  West  Point,  leaving  the  field 
but  a  deserted  camp  of  huts,  barracks,  wagons  and  old 
public    stores.     These    were   soid    at    auction    by  the 
Quartermaster  General  on    September  2nd    and    3rd, 
together  with    the   building    called    the   Temple,  the 
meeting  place  for  the  army.     Washington  had  bidden 
good  bye  to  his  old  guard  on  June  7th,  and  withdrew 
from  Newburgh  on  August   18th  and  the  connection 
of  Ulster  county  with  the  great  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ceased. 
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The  New  Paltz  Patent 
<*  g  and  its  Boundmarks 

By  the  late  Edward  M.  Ruttenber 


HE  relations  between  Newburgh  and  New 
Paltz  have  been  intimate.  The  Palatine 
immigrants  who  were  located  here  in 
1709  were  attached  to  New  Paltz  for 
civil  government  and  remained  in  that 
relation  for  over  thirty  years,  and  one 
of  the  first  roads  leading  from  the  Pal- 
atine Parish  of  Quassaick  into  the 
wilderness  was  the  Indian  path  to  the  New  Paltz 
settlement. 

You  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  learn,  also,  that  the 
patent  was  a  large  one  ;  it  covered  144  square  miles,  or 
by  computation,  92,126  acres,  including  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  New  Paltz,  Lloyd  and  part  of 
Esopus.  Its  purchase  was  negotiated  by  Louis  DuBois 
at  his  store  in  Old  Hurley,  or  what  was  known  in  1663 
as  "  The  New  Village,"  as  distinguished  from  Wild- 
wyck,  the  first  palisaded  settlement,  at  what  is  now 
Kingston.  DuBois's  store  was  substantially  a  trader's 
establishment,  and  around  its  doors  gathered  the  red 
men  of  the  adjacent  country — Delawares,  Mahicans  or 
Mohegans,  and  especially  what  were  known  locally  as 
the  Esopus  Indians.  A  long  story  could  be  recited 
about  DuBois  and  his  "  store/'  and  the  capture  of  his 
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wife  and  three  of  his  children  by  the  Indians  in  1663, 
but  my  purpose  now  is  to  say  something  about  the 
boundmarks  of  the  lands  which  were  purchased — the 
places  called  Moggonck  on  the  southwest,  Magaat-Ramis 
on  the  southeast,  Raphoes  on  the  northeast  and 
Tawarataque  on  the  northwest.  The  principal  forms 
of  the  name  of  the  first  place  are  Maggonck,  and 
Moggonck,  now  preserved  in  Mohonk,  as  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  remarkable  ter- 
minal points  of  rock  formation  on  the  Shawangunk 
range  of  hills.  It  rises  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
plain  below  and  is  crowned  by  an  apex  about  400  feet 
above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  "  Sky  Top."  The  boundary  description  of 
the  tract,  as  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  B. 
O'Callaghan  from  the  Dutch-Indian  deed  reads : 

"  Beginning  at  the  high  hill  called  Moggonck,  thence 
southeast  to  Juffrouw's  Hook  in  the  Long  Reach,  on  the 
Great  River  (called  in  Indian  Magaat-Ramis),  thence  north 
to  the  island  called  Raphoos,  lying  in  the  Kromme  Elbow  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Long  Reach,  thence  west  to  the 
high  hill  to  a  place  (called)  Warachoes  and  Tawarat-aque, 
along  the  high  hill  to  Moggonck. ' ' 

The  translation  in  Colonial  History  is  substantially 
the  same  except  in  the  forms  of  the  names,  "  Begin- 
ning from  the  high  hill,  at  a  place  called  Moggonck," 
is  a  translation  of  the  deed  by  Rev.  Ame  Vennema,  in 
"  History  of  New  Paltz."  It  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  location  of  the  name  as  legally 
established  by  the  surveyor  in  1709,  rather  than  on  the 
original   manuscript.      In  the  patent  the  reading  is : 
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"  Beginning  at  the  high  mountain  called  Moggonck," 
and  the  southwest  line  is  described  as  extending  from 
Tawarat-aque  "  to  Moggonck,  formerly  so  called,"  i.  e., 
in  the  Indian  deed,  indicating  that  between  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  (May)  and  the  issue  of  the  patent 
(September)  the  purchasers  had  discovered  that  the 
hill  was  not  the  locative  of  the  name  ;  certainly  they 
had  discovered  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the 
hill  on  a  southeast  course  to  Juffrouw's  Hook  on  the 
Hudson  would  divide  a  certain  fine  piece  of  land  which 
they  called  the  Grote  Stuk  (Great  Piece)  lying  between 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  Wallkill,  and  fertilized  by 
that  stream,  which  they  would  have  included  as  a  whole 
in  the  grant.  So  it  came  about  that  they  hurried  to 
Governor  Andros  and  secured  in  the  patent  an  amend- 
ed reading  of  the  description,  and  when  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral Graham  came  to  run  the  patent  lines,  in  1709,  he 
found  the  location  of  the  name  "  fixed,"  and  wrote  in 
his  description, 

"  Beginning  at  a  certain  point  on  the  hill  called  Mogonick 

thence  south,  thirty-six  degrees  easterly  to 

a  certain  small  creek  called  Magonck,  at  the  south  end  of  the 

Great  Piece  of  land,  and  from  thence  south  fifty-five  degrees 

easterly  to  the  south  side  of  Uffroe's  Hook." 

Thereafter  "  the  south  end  of  the  Great  Piece," 
became  the  "  first  station,"  as  it  was  called.  Graham 
marked  the  place  by  a  stone  which  was  found  standing 
by  Cadwallader  Golden  in  a  survey  by  him  in  1729,  and 
was  noted  by  him  as  at 

i  <  The  west  end  of  a  small  gulley  which  falls  into  Paltz 
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River.  .  .  .  from  the  said  stone  down  the 

said  gully  two  chains  and  forty-six  links  to  the  Paltz  River." 

The  "  west  end  of  the  gully,"  was  the  east  end  of 
the  certain  "  small  creek,"  noted  in  Graham's  survey. 
The  precise  point  is  over  three  miles  from  the  hill.  In 
the  course  of  the  years,  by  the  action  of  frost  or  flood, 
the  stone  was  carried  away.  In  1892,  from  the  actual 
survey  by  Abram  LeFevre,  surveyor,  assisted  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  D.  Blake,  of  New  Paltz,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  facts  stated,  it  was  replaced  by  another,  bearing 
the  original  inscription.  By  deepening  the  gully,  the 
swamp,  of  which  the  stream  is  the  drainage  channel, 
has  been  mainly  reclaimed,  but  the  stream  and  gully 
remain,  as  does  also  the  Grote  Stuk.  This  record  nar- 
rative is  more  fully  explained  by  the  following  certifi- 
cate which  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Ulster 
county : 

"  These  are  to  certify  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  New  Paltz,  being  desirous  that  the  first  station  of  their 
patent,  named  Moggonck,  might  be  kept  in  remembrance, 
did  desire  us,  Joseph  Horsbrouck,  John  Hardenburgh  and 
Roelofif  Elting,  Esqs. ,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  accompany 
them,  and  there  being  Ancrop,  the  Indian  [See  Olde 
Ulster,  Vol.  V.,  pages  257-263]  then  brought  us  to  the 
High  Mountain,  which  he  named  Maggeanapogh,  at  or  near 
the  foot  of  which  hill  is  a  small  run  of  water  and  a  swamp, 
which  he  called  Maggonck,  and  the  said  Ancrop  affirmed  it 
to  be  the  right  Indian  names  of  the  saicl  places,  as  witness 
our  hands  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  1722." 

Ancrop,  or  Ankerop,  as  otherwise  written,  was  a 
sachem  of  the  Esopus  Indians  in  1677,  and  was  still 
serving  in  that  office  in  1722.     He  was  obviously  an 
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old   man   at   the   latter   date.     He  had,  however,  no 
jurisdiction  over  or  part  in  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the 
New  Paltz  Company  in    1677.     His  testimony,  given 
forty-five   years   after   the  sale   by   the    Indians,    was 
simply  confirmatory,  in  general  terms,  of  the  location 
which  had  been  made  in  1677,  and  the  interpretation 
of  what  he  said  was  obviously  given  in  terms  to  cor- 
respond with  what  his  employers  wished  him  to  say. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  location  of  boundmarks  his 
testimony  would  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Locations  were  frequently  changed  by  patentees  who 
desired  to  increase  their  holdings,    by  "  taking  some 
Indians  in  a  public  manner  to  show  such  places  as  they 
might  name  to  them,"  wrote  Sir  William  Johnson,  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  adding 
that   it  was   "  well  known "  that   an    Indian    "  would 
show  any  place  by  any  name  you  please  to  give  him, 
for  a  small  blanket  or  a  bottle  of  rum."     Presumably 
Ankerop  received  either  a  blanket  or  a  bottle  of  rum 
for  his  services,  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  necessarily 
that  the  location  of  the  boundary-stone  on  the  Wall- 
kill  was  established  by  a  similar  process.     The  paten- 
tees are  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.     They 
obviously  secured  the  location  that  they  desired,  and 
it  is  also  obvious  that  the  name  would  not  have  been 
removed  from  the  hill  had  not  the  Grote  Stuk  been 
situated  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the  southeast  line. 
Indian   names,  as  they  are   called,   awaken,    from 
their  quaint  orthographies,  the  attention  and  the  curi- 
osity of  most  people.     There  is  nothing  like  them  in 
the  world  of  geographical  nomenclature;  they  are  the 
only    names    that    are    peculiarly    American.     They 
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are  not  strictly  Indian —the  Indian  has  no  written 
languages — but  phonetic  combinations  of  letters 
employed  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  Indian 
words.  In  writing  the  combinations  the  German,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Italian  employed  the  alphabetic  sounds  of  his  own 
tongue,  and  clerks  and  traders  had  forms  of  their  own, 
with  the  result  that  uniformity  in  orthographies  of 
the  same  word  is  exceptional.  The  Indian  tongues 
are  misrepresented  by  these  orthographies.  Their 
words  were  very  precise  in  their  grammatical  forms 
and  meaning;  in  their  corrupted  'forms  they  are  fre- 
quently without  meaning  except  as  a  clue  to  their 
composition,  compared  with  missionary  standards,  is 
found  in  the  features  of  the  places  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  names  which  have  been  read  to 
you  to-night  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  stated.  In 
all  of  them,  except  Moggonck,  the  key  to  their  mean- 
ing is  clearly  found  in  the  location  from  which  they 
have  never  been  removed,  and  their  equivalents  may 
be  read  from  missionary  vocabularies. 

The  meaning  of  Moggonck  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  entire  satisfaction.  Students  of  the 
Lenape  or  Delaware  dialect,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
radically  the  same  as  that  spoken  here,  regard  the 
combination  Moggonck  as  incomplete,  the  suffix  onck 
(ongh)  being,  in  that  dialect,  a  locative  uat,  in,  on," 
etc.,  and  hence  that  some  word  or  syllable  was  lost 
between  the  prefix  Mogg  and  the  suffix.  This  analysis 
is  probably  correct  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pre- 
sumed dialect  spoken.  In  the  Mohegan  and  Natick 
dialects,  however,  we  meet  this  word  Moggonck,  com- 
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plete  in  itself.  The  late  Dr.  Trumbull  wrote  in  his 
"  Indian  Names  on  the  Connecticut,"  "  Magonck, 
Magunk  (Mohegan),  a  boundmark  on  the  Great  Neck 
in  Waterford,  Ct.,  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  gully  of 
water  by  the  sea  ;  probably  for  Mog-unk,  '  great  tree,' 
from  Mogki,  great,  and  unk,  a  tree  while  standing  in 
the  ground.''  He  also  quoted  from  Eliot's  Natick 
(Mass.)  dialect,  "  Mogk-unk-ak-auke,  '  Place  of  great 
trees.'"  The  suffix  auke  means  "  land  or  place  unlim- 
ited," as  a  continuous  forest.  Changing  this  suffix  to 
kamick,  a  specified  place  (limited)  is  described,  and 
this  combination  is  met  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, within  forty  miles  of  the  locative  of  the  name 
here,  in  Moghongh-kamigh.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
reason  apparent  why  this  word  Mogk-unk  was  not  in 
the  dialect  spoken  here.  If  anything  was  dropped 
from  the  name  it  was  obviously  the  plural  ok  and  the 
suffix  auke  or  kamick.  There  may  have  been  a  par- 
ticular tree  or  a  place  of  great  trees  at  or  near  the  hill 
from  which  the  name  was  extended  to  the  hill,  as  well 
as  to  the  swamp,  the  hill  being  undoubtedly  the  posi- 
tive objective.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  tree  or 
trees  did  not  exist  from  the  fact  that  there  are  none 
there  now.  Capt.  Blake  writes  me  that  "  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hill  of  which  Paltz  Point  is  the  apex  is  a 
place  that  would  have  been  a  place  for  great  trees,  or 
an  especially  great  tree."  Assuming  that  the  tree  or 
trees  did  exist,  the  Mohegan  Mogh  unk  explains  the 
name  fully.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  further.  Surveyor  Graham's  Mogonick,  "a 
great  formation  of  rock,"  is  a  sufficiently  clear  identifi- 
cation of  the  hill,  corresponding  with  Ankerop's  Mag- 
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geanapogh.  The  name  certainly  never  described  sl  a 
small  run  of  water  and  a  swamp."  Those  features 
were  introduced  by  the  Justices  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  place  where  the  boundary  stone  had 
been  located,  and  have  no  other  value  ;  and  it  is 
equally  safe  to  add  that  the  name  never  meant  "  Sky- 
Top."  That  interpretation  is  a  fanciful  creation,  "  not 
consistent  with  fact  or  reason,"  but  sounds  very  well 
in  an  advertisement. 

Passing  from  the  uncertain  to  the  certain  :  "Mag- 
gean-apogh,"  which  Ankerop  gave  as  the  name  of  the 
hill,  has  the  merit  of  being  reasonably  pure  Delaware. 
The  first  word,  "  Maggean,"  is  obviously  a  form  of 
"  Meechen  "  (Meechin,  Zeisb.),  meaning  "  great,"  and 
as  Zeisberger  used  "  Meechek  "  for  "  great,"  as  well  as 
for  "  big,"  we  have  "  great  in  space,  occupying  chief 
position,  elevated,  lofty,"  etc.  The  second  word, 
"apogh,"in  a  form  of  "apughk"  ("apuchk,"  Zeis.), 
meaning  "  rock,"  the  combination  reading,  literally, 
"  a  great  rock." 

The  equivalent  Chippeway  combination  is  "  Mash- 
kan-ick,"  from  "Mashkan,"  "great,"  hard,  strong, 
high,  lofty,  etc.  The  Delaware  equivalent  of  "  Mash- 
kan "  is  "  Maskan,"  and  its  equivalent  is  "  Meechin." 
In  Chippeway  the  word  for  rock  is  "  bik,"  and  the 
radical  "ik  "  or  "  ic,"  of  which  Dr.  Schoolcraft  wrote, 
"  Rock  or  solid  formation  of  rock."  No  particular 
part  of  the  hill  was  pointed  out  by  Ankerop.  The 
text  reads,  "There  being  Ancrop,  the  Indian,  then 
brought  us  to  the  High  Mountain,  which  he  named 
Maggeanapogh."  From  the  use  of  the  word  "  High  " 
by   the  Justices,  it   may  be   inferred  that  Ankerop's 
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reference  was  to  the  battlement  of  rock  which  crowns 
the  hill — the  "  Mohonk  "  of  to-day,  the  "  Moggonck  " 
of  1667,  the  High  Point  and  the  Paltz  Point  of  his- 
tory, from  which  the  place  of  beginning  was  never 
removed. 

Magaat-Ramis,  the  southeast  boundmark  of  the 
patent,  located  in  the  deed  at  "  Juffrow's  Hook,  in  the 
Long  Reach,  on  the  Great  River,  called  in  Indian 
Magaat-Ramis,"  has  never  suffered  change.  Juff- 
rouw's  Hook  is  now  known  as  Blue  Point.  It  is  about 
two  miles  north  of  Milton-on-Hudson,  and  takes  its 
modern  name  from  the  color  of  the  rocky  point  which 
projects  from  a  blue-stone  bluff  or  promontory,  and 
runs  for  some  distance  under  the  water  of  the  river, 
deflecting  the  current  to  the  northwest.  The  primal 
appearance  of  the  promontory  has  been  changed  by 
the  cut  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  but  the  sub- 
merged extension  of  it  remains.  The  Dutch  name, 
"Juffrouw's  Hook,"  was  obviously  employed  by  the 
purchasers  to  locate  the  boundmark  by  terms  which 
they  understood.  "Juffrouw,"  the  first  word,  means 
"  Maiden,"  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  "  Haairog  ;" 
•'  rog  "  means  "  skate,"  or  angel  fish,  of  special  applica- 
tion to  a  species  of  shark,  but  in  English  "  shad,"  or 
any  fish  of  the  herring  family,  especially  the  female. 
Hook  means  "  corner,  cape  or  angle,"  hence  "  Maiden 
Hook,  an  angle  or  corner  noted  as  a  resort  for  shad, 
etc.,  by  metonymie,  a  well  known  fishing  place  or 
resort  for  shad. 

The  first  word  of  the  Indian  name  Magaat  is  an 
equivalent  of  Delaware  Meechek,  Mohegan  Mag- 
haak,  meaning   "  great,   large,   extended,"  as  already 
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noted.  The  second  word,  "  Ramis,"  is  another  sample 
of  Louis  DuBois's  orthographies.  It  probably  stands 
for  "  Kami's  "  or  "  Gamis,"  meaning  "  water/'  limited, 
as  a  lake,  a  sea,  a  stretch  of  water  in  a  stream  or  river. 
"  The  Great  Water  "  would  probably  be  a  satisfactory 
reading.  In  the  application  of  the  compound  here  we 
have  the  Indian  name  of  the  "Lang  Recht  "  (Long 
Reach)  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  the  straight  sailing 
course  extending  from  Pollepel's  Island  to  Little 
Esopus  Island,  a  distance  of  forty  miles — substantially, 
the  Hudson  as  we  see  it  from  our  homes. 

"  Whose  waters  in  their  brilliant  path  hath  seen 
The  desperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  world. ' ' 

The  forms  of  the  substantive  differ  widely.  In 
Chippeway  "  Keechegumme"  "  the  greatest  water," 
was  the  name  of  Lake  Superior. 

Raphoos,  which  formed  the  northeast  boundmark 
of  the  patent  described  in  the  deed  as  an  island  "  lying 
in  the  Kromme  Elbow  (crooked  elbow)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Long  Reach,"  is  now  known  as 
Little  Esopus  Island.  It  takes  that  name  from  Little 
Esopus  Creek,  which  flows  to  the  Hudson  in  proximity. 
The  Indian  name  was  not  that  of  the  island,  but  of  the 
strait  or  narrow  passage  or  channel  between  the  island 
and  the  main  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  it 
describes  as  "The  Narrows,"  or  specifically,  -'The 
Small  Passage."  Raphoos,  Raphoes,  Whaphose,  War- 
poos,  Wabose,  Warpose  are  forms  of  the  name.  The 
root  Wab,  or  Wap,  means  "  a  light  or  open  place 
between  two  shores,"  wrote  Dr.  Brinton  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  locative. 
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Tawarat-aque,  now  written  and  pronounced  "  Tow- 
er-a-tauch,"  the  name  of  the  northwest  boundmark  of 
the  patent  is  described  in  the  deed  as  a  place  on  the 
high  hills  "  called  Warachoes  and  Tawarat-aque,"  the 
names  evidently  referring  to  one  and  the  same  place 
substantially.  Surveyor  Graham,  however,  found  it 
convenient  to  regard  them  as  referring  to  two  separate 
places,  and  in  running  his  line  south  of  directly  west, 
very  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  patentees,  placed 
Warach-oes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wallkill  and  from 
thence,  by  a  sharp  angle,  located  Tawarat-aque  "  on 
the  point  of  a  small  ridge  of  hills,"  where  he  marked  a 
flat  rock,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
name.  The  precise  location  was  at  the  south  end  of 
the  ridge  at  an  opening  now  known  as  Mud-Hook. 

Warach-oes,  by  dialetic  exchange  of  1  and  r,  stands 
for  Walach  or  Walak  (agh,  eek,  ek),  meaning  "  Hole  ;  " 
"  a  hollow  or  excavation,"  not  a  hole  that  penetrates, 
and  "  oes  "  means  "  small,"  the  combination  meaning 
literally  "  a  small  opening,'*  the  reference  presumably 
being  to  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ridge  at  Mud- 
Hook  leading  to  the  clove  beyond.  The  second  name, 
Tawarat-aque,  embodies  the  word  "  Walak,"  the  mutes 
t  and  k  exchanged,  prefixed  by  the  root  "  Ta "  or 
"  Taw,''  meaning  "  opening  ''  as  an  open  space,  a  hol- 
low, clove,  etc.  and  "  aque,"  formative,  stands  for 
"  place."  The  reference  probab]y  was  particularly  to 
the  clove  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills  at  Mud-Hook. 
Mud-Hook  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad  station  at  Rosendale.  The  "flat 
rock  "  marked  by  Surveyor  Graham  is  still  in  place,  I 
am  told.  It  is  of  the  character  known  as  Esopus  mill- 
stone, a  white  or  gray  conglomerate. 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  four  boundmarks 
that  stand  out  with  the  distinctness  of  those  of  the 
Paltz  patent,  or  that  are  clothed  with  deeper  interest. 
As  we  look  upon  them  and  their  geological  features, 
and  upon  the  "  lethargy  of  uncivilized  nature  "  round 
about  them,  we  are  taken  back  to  the  domain  of  ages 
of  unwritten  history,  and  in  their  years  of  written  his- 
tory we  see  again  the  Great  River  of  the  Mountains  in 
its  primal  robes  as  Hudson  saw  it  in  1609,  and  on  its 
breast 

"  With  tawny  limb, 


And  belt  and  beads,  in  sunlight  glistening, 

The  savage  urge  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing." 

The  songs  of  wild  birds  are  again  with  us  and  the 
riches  of  wild  flowers,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
we  trace  the  advancing  footprints  of  European  settle- 
ment. Forever  will  those  boundmarks  point  to  a  his- 
tory of  evolution  of  more  interest  than  the  brightest 
fable — forever  will  they  sentinel  the  pathway  of  future 
development. 


The  author  of  the  above  paper  sent  it  to  this  maga- 
zine some  five  years  ago,  but  because  of  its  length  it 
was  not  published.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Ruttenber  pro- 
posed to  the  editor  that  he  either  accompany  him  to 
look  up  the  location  of  Tawarat-aque  or  that  the  edi" 
tor  make  the  attempt  to  find  the  rock  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  New  Paltz  patent.  On  October  2nd, 
1907,  the  editor,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cornelius  I.  Le 
Fevre,  of  Rosendale,  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  search 
without  avail.     On  Monday,  June    13,  I910,   with  the 
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assistance  of  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  Mr.  L.  P.  Clark,  of  Tillson 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Howard  of  Rosendale,  as  photographer, 
the  rock  was  located.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad,  about  one-half  mile  south  of 
the  Rosendale  station,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Nathan 
Keator.  Some  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  cut  by 
Surveyor  Graham  in  1709  may  yet  be  distinguished. 
It  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  people  of  New  Paltz 
that  the  acute  angle  in  the  north  boundary  of  the  pat- 
ent, occasioned  by  the  divergence  by  which  Dashville 
Falls  was  thrown  into  the  lands  of  Johannes  Harden- 
bergh,  was  made  by  the  surveyor  designedly.  From 
the  rock,  when  the  line  is  traced  across  the  country, 
the  claim  seems  a  just  one. 

The  letters  still  distinguishable  are  cut  in  two  lines. 
In  the  upper  or  north  line  there  is  first  an  "  N  " 
broadly  distended.  Then  follows  "  H  B  "  in  a  mono- 
gram. Then  what  seems  "JHDB,"  The  H  D 
B  being  a  monogram  also.  The  H  does  not  appear 
plainly.  It  shows  that  this  north  side  was  the  land  of 
Johannes  Hardenbergh.  The  lower  line  shows  the 
following  letters  :  "SK  W  A  K  W  N  U  P. "  To 
what  the  letters  refer  is  conjecture.  Possibly  the 
N  U  P  (another  monogram)  refers  to  New  Paltz. 

We  present  with  this  a  view  of  Tawarat-aque  taken 
along  the  line  from  Dashville  to  the  rock  as  one  stands 
with  his  back  to  Dashville  Falls,  some  two  miles  away. 
The  inscription  is  directly  in  front  of  the  loose  stone 
which  lies  on  the  rock.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Le  Fevre  of  the  New  Paltz  Independent  we  also 
give  the  map  of  Surveyor  Graham,  as  he  made  the 
New  Paltz  patent  to  be  in  1709. 
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THE   OSTRANDER  FAMILY 


Contributed  by  De  Witt   W.  Ostrander 


The  Ostrander  family  of  Ulster  county,  New  York, 
is  descended  from  Pieter  Pieterzen  and  Tryntje,  his 
wife,  who  came  to  this  country  from  the  Netherlands 
in  1660.  He  was  one  of  a  company  of  soldiers  that 
embarked  in  the  ship  Bontekoe  (Spotted  Cow)  April  15* 
1660  for  Nieuw  Amsterdam.  The  record  on  the  pas- 
senger list  of  the  vessel  reads  :  "  Pieter  Pieterszen, 
from  Amsterdam,  with  his  wife  and  twochildren."  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  cadet  in  the  army  under  the 
States  General  of  the  Netherlands.  He  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  Esopus  with  the  troops  sent  to  suppress 
the  Indian  outbreaks.  We  find  him  afterwards  in 
1680,  signing  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Esopus  to  Governor  Andros  for  a  minister  "  that  can 
preache  bothe  English  and  Dutche,  wch  will  bee  most 
fitting  for  this  place,  it  being  in  its  Minoritty."  The 
two  children  who  accompanied  him  to  this  country 
must  have  been  his  son,  Pieter,  and  one  of  his  two 
daughters  as  at  the  marriage  of  that  son  January  19, 
1679  he  is  recorded  as  "  j.  m.,  from  Amsterdam."  The 
children  of  PlETER  PIETERZEN  (OSTRANDER)1  and 
Tryntje,  his  wife  were  : 

(2)  Pieter  Pieterzen2:  Born  before  1660. 

(3)  Tryntje2:  Born  before  1660.     She  married  Hen- 

drick  Albertse  Ploeg  at  Kingston  and  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children. 

(4)  Geestje2 :  Born  after  1660;  married  Jan  Pier  and 

had  a  number  of  children. 
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(II.)      PlETER    PlETERZEN    (OSTRANDER)2     (Pieter 

Pieterzen1)  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  and  married  at 
Kingston  January  19,  1679  REBECCA  TRAPHAGEN, 
daughter  of  Willem  Janzen  Traphagen  and  Joostje 
Willems  Nooltruyck  of  Amsterdam.  Willem  Janzen 
was  a  native  of  the  City  of  Leunichor,  Holland. 
Rebecca  was  baptized  June  19,  1662,  at  Bushwick, 
Long  Island,  where  her  parents  resided.     Children  : 

(5)  Pieter3:  Bap.  in  1680;  married  in  Kingston  Jan. 

4,  1704,  Rachel  Dingman  of  Kinderhook. 

(6)  Willem3:   Bap.  Sept.  24,   1682;  married  Maritje 

de  Hooges. 

(7)  Arent3:    Bap.   Oct.    5,    1684;    married   Geertrug 

Maasen  Van  Bloomendahl. 

(8)  Catriena  (Tryntje)3:    Bap.   Sept.   5,    1686;   mar* 

ried . 

(9)  Johannes3 :    Bap.  Sept.  23,   1688  ;  married   Eliz. 

Van  Den  Berg  Feb.  22,  1715. 

(10)  Tunis3:  Bap.  in  1690;  married  Maritje  Suyland 

of  Hurley  March  21,  1718. 

(11)  Hendrick3  :  Born  Sept.   18,   1693;  married  May 

12,  1724  Elizabeth  Van  Bommel  of  Kingston, 
New  York. 

(12)  Harmanus3:  Bap.  Nov.   10,  1695;  married . 

(13)  Lea3:  Bap.  May  1,  1698;  married . 

(14)  Rachel3  :  Bap.  May  1,  1698.     Twin  of  preceding. 

Married  July  8,   1720,  Solomon  Terwilliger  of 
Shawangunk. 

(15)  Geestje3:  Bap.  May  19,   1700;  married  Feb.  9, 

1722,  Arie  Roosa,  Jr.  of  Hurley. 

(16)  Rebecca3:  Bap.  . 
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(17)  Jacob3:    Bap.  Jan.   13,   1706;    married   Nov.    11, 

1726  Maritje  Roosa  of  Hurley. 

(XL)  Hendrick  Ostrander3  (Pieter2,  Pieter 
Pieterzen1)  was  born  September  18,  1693  and  married 
May  12,  1724,  Elizabeth  Van  Bommel  (Wamboom), 
daughter  of  Pieter  Van  Bommel  and  Debora  Davids, 
his  wife.     Elizabeth  was  born  May  24,  1701 .     Children  : 

(18)  Pieter4:  Born   Feb.  4,    1725;   married  (1st)  Feb. 

19,    1740  Deborah  Deyo    and  (2nd)    Nov.   n, 
1759,  Christine  Ronk. 

(19)  Debora4:   Born    Sept.    18,    1726;     married   (1st) 

Nov.  4,  1750,  Frederick  Fort  and  (2nd)  May  6, 
1758,  Petrus  Burhans. 

(20)  Rebecca4:  Born  May  14,  1728;  married  Dec.   3, 

1749,  Johannes  Fort. 

(21)  Gideon4:  Born   Dec.    13,  1730;  married  Feb.  4, 

1758,  Helena  Burhans. 

(22)  Wilhelmus4:   Born     Nov.      19,      1732;     died     in 

infancy. 

(23)  Marcus   Jacobus4:   Born   Dec.  3,    1735;  married 

Oct.  29,  1763,  Elizabeth  De  Graff. 

(24)  Christoffel4 :  Born  Sept.  23,  1757;  married  Altje 

Romeyn. 

(25)  Yonatan4 :  Born    Oct.   1,    1740;  married    March 

17,  1769,  Lydia  Terwilliger. 

(26)  Wilhelmus4:     Born     April     29,     1743;     married 

Saartie  (Sarah)    Relyea,  born    Feb.    18,    175 1, 
daughter  of  Denysius  Relyea. 

(27)  David4:   Born  March  20,  1746;   married   May  23, 

1768,  Engeltje  Cowenhoven. 

(XXVI.)    Wilhelmus  Ostrander4  (  Hendrick3, 
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Pieter2,  Pieter  Pieterzen1)  was  born  at  Plattekill,  Ulster 
county,  New  York,  April  29,  1743,  and  died  July  12, 
1818.  He  married  November  2,  1771,  Saartje 
(Sarah)  RELYEA,  daughter  of  Denysius  Relyea  and 

,  his  wife.     Saartje  was  born  February  18, 

1751  and  died  October  31,  1814.     Children: 

(28)  Elisha5:  Born  July  17,  1772;  died  Dec.  2,  1854; 

married  Sarah  Simpson. 

(29)  Gideon5:  Born  Oct.  8,  1774;  married  Elizabeth 

Dusenberre. 

(30)  Denysius5:  Born    July    1,    1776;    died   July   14, 

1861 ;  married  at  New  Paltz  March  21,  1803, 
Maria  Clearwater. 

(31)  Ezekiel5 :   Born    Oct.    28,    1778;    died    May   23 

i860;  married  Sarah  Creed,  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

(32)  Henry5:  Born  March    11,   1781;  died    Nov.    22, 

1872.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Union  College 
in  1799,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  1800;  was  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Coxsackie  1800-10;  Catskill  18 10-12  ;  Katsbaan 
1812-62.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Rutgers  College  in  1844.  He 
married  Jane  Nottingham  May  7,  1801,  who 
died  May  22,  1846. 

(33)  David5:  Born  March  24,  1784;  died  April,  1866. 

(34)  Wilhelmus5:  Born  Sept.  17,  1786. 

(35)  Cornelius5:  Born  Jan.  9,  1789;  married  Elenor 

Everitt.     Died  Jan.  24,  1864. 

(36)  Maria5:  Born  Jan.  9,  1789.     Twin  of  preceding. 

Died  Dec.  26,  1859;  married  John  Warner. 

(37)  Reuben5:  Born  Nov.  27,  1792;   died   Aug.  14, 
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1866,     Married  Jan.  14,  18 15,  Dina  Traphagen, 
who  died  Aug.  11,  1879. 

(XXX.)  Denysius  Ostrander5  (Wilhelmus4, 
Hendrick3,  Pieter2,  Pieter  Pieterzen1),  was  born  at 
Plattekill,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  July  1,  1776,  and 
died  July  14,  1861.  He  married  at  New  Paltz  March 
2i,  1803,  Maria  Clearwater.    Children  : 

(38)  Elisha6:  Born  September  20,  1804. 

(39)  Maria6:  Born  August  17,  1805. 

(40)  Peter6:  Born  September  4,  1807. 

(41)  Charles6:  Born  October  6,  1809. 

(42)  William6:  Born  July  1,  181 1. 

(43)  Eliza6:  Born  January  18,  1816. 

(44)  Harvey6:  Born  February  2,  1824, 

(XLII.)  William  Ostrander6  (Denysius5,  Wil- 
helmus4, Hendrick3,  Pieter2,  Pieter  Pieterzen1)  was 
born  at  Plattekill,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  July  1, 
181 1,  and  married  at  Rochester,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y., 
November  27,  1857,  Hannah  M.  Harp.    Children  : 

(45)  DeWitt  W.  Ostrander7:  Born  Dec.  20,  1859. 

(46)  Violetta  M.  Ostrander7:  Born  August  27,  1861. 
Clintondale,  N.  Y. 

+  +  + 

LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MEYER  FAMIL  \ 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI. ,  page  26 


(CCXL.)  Rachel  Jane  Myer5  (Ephraim  P.4, 
Peter  T3,  Tobias2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Cockburn,  N. 
Y.,  24  Aug.  1824:  married  24  Nov.  1842,  CORNELIUS 
LEGG  born  4  Apr.  1821  ;  son  of  William  C.  Legg  and 
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Catherine  Kieffer.  Rachel  Jane  died  17  May  1 881.  Cor- 
nelius died  30  Dec.  I905.  He  resided  at  Cockburn, 
N.   Y.     Children: 

b    (330)     Mariettas:  B.    25    June    1844;  mar.  8  Feb. 

1870,  John  Van  Buskirk;  b.  20  July  1837, 
son  of  Hezekiah  Van  Buskirk  and  Mary 
Jennings.     John  d.  14  Nov.  1902. 

b    (331)     Katherine  R.e :  B.   9    June    1846;  mar.  17 

May    1876,    Tjerck    Huyck ;    b.  28   Apr. 

1843  5  son  of  Henry  Huyck  and  Maria  E. 

Schoonmaker.     Tjerck  d.  29  Sep.  1898. 
b    (332)     Ephraim  M.e :    B.    28   Feb.   1848;  mar.   24 

July    1876,  Inez  Van   Etten  ;  b.    25  Feb. 

1850;  dau.  of   Henry   S.  Van   Etten  and 

Margaret  Rossman.     Ephraim  M.    d.    14 

July  1882. 
b    (333)     Sarah   M.« :  B.    18  Apr.   1850;  mar.  5  Sep. 

1871,  William  F.Snyder;  b.  15  July  1849; 
son  of  Philo  Snyder  and  Celina  Ann 
Burhans. 

b    (334)     Amelia  Mfi :  B.  5  Aug.  1852;  mar.  29  Jan. 

1877,    Seaman   Ellison  ;  b.    28  Aug.  1842  ; 

son  of  Thomas  Ellison  and  Julia  Ann- . 

Seaman    d.    25    Feb.   1886.     Amelia  d.    8 

May,  1887. 
b    (335)     William   Francis6:  B.  20  Nov.    1854;  mar. 

20  Nov.  1885,  CarrieS.  Graves;  b.  13  Feb. 

1864  ;  daughter  of   Dr.  J.  H.  Graves  and 

Marietta  Worden. 
b    (336)     Alfred  D.6 :  B.  5  June  1857.     Unmarried. 
b    (337)     Cornelius  Jr.6 :  B.    9   Nov.   i860!  mar.  ( 1st) 

30   Sep.     1885,    Lydia    Cramer     Shultis 
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(widow)  ;  b.  14  May  1852  ;  daughter  of 
Hiram  Cramer  and  Jerusha  C.  Nash. 
Lydia  d.  28  July  1890.  Cornelius  Jr., 
mar.  (2d)  14  Sep.  1892,  Elizabeth  E.  Ste- 
vens ;  b.  13  June  1865  ;  daughter  of  John 
Stevens  and  Mary  Ann  Dixon.  Cornelius 
Jr.,  d.  22  July  1904. 
b    (338)     Arthurs:  B.  20  Oct.  1864;  d.  30  Mar.   1868. 

(CCXLI.)  Francis  Myers  (Ephraim  P.*,  Peter 
T.3,  Tobias2,  Christian1)  born  at  Cockburn,  N.  Y.,  21 
Oct.  1826.  Married  185 1  at  Hurley,  N.  Y.  Mar- 
garet A.  Newkirk  born  17  January  1830,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Newkirk  and  Blandina  DeWitt.  Francis 
died  5  Oct.  1898.  Margaret  died  22  February  1910. 
Children  : 

b  (339)  Alice6:  B.  19  Nov.  1852;  d.  10  Dec.  1856. 

a  (340)  William  S.6:  B.  11  Feb.  1854. 

a  (341)  Ephraim  H.6:  B.  25  Aug.  1857. 

a  (342)  TenEyck  N.6 :  B.  19  Aug.  1859. 

a  (343)  Francis  F.6 :  B.  14  Oct.  1861. 

b  (344)  Mary  C.6:  B.  17  Jan.  1864. 

a  (345)  Carrie6:  B.  21  Oct.  1867. 

(CCXLII.)  Sarah  A.  Myers  (Ephraim  P.*,  Peter 
T.3,  Tobias2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Cockburn,  N.  Y. 
5  March  1830;  married  1  October  1850,  at  Cockburn, 
N.  Y.,  Abram  Hendricks  Martin,  born  13  March, 
1829  at  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Henry  D.  Martin  and 
Hannah  Catherine  Hendricks.  Abram  Hendricks  died 
15  January  1889,  at  Glasco,  N.  Y.  Children  : 
b  (346)  Kate6:  B.  22  Apr.  1851  ;  mar.  19  May  1880, 
James  S.  Dockstader;  b.  22  Oct.  1850; 
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son  of  Oscar  Dockstader  and  Arabella 
Van  Deusen.     James  S.   d.  27  June  1901. 

b    (347)     Mary  L.6 :  B.  22  July  1853  ;  d.  28  June  1873. 

b    (348)     Henry  L.6:  B.  7  March.  1856;  mar.  29  May 

1879  Hannah  L.  Addis;  b.  28  Oct.  i860, 
dau.  of  David  D.  Addis  and  Rebecca 
Depuy.     Henry  L.  d.  27  Sep.  1902. 

b    (349)     Serena  S.6:  B.  27  Sep.    1858;  mar.  27  May 

1880  Thomas  P.  Ostrander  ;  b.  10  Oct. 
185 1  ;  son  of  James  H.  Ostrander  and 
Eunice  Birch. 

b  (350)  Frank6:  B.  3  Oct.  1861 ;  d.  29  Aug.  1898. 

b  (351)  D wight  L.6  :  B.  28  Apr.  1864. 

b  (352)  Jennie6:  B.  4  Jan.  1867;  d.  17  Oct.  1871. 

b  (353)  Sarah  E.6  :  B.  27  June  1871 ;  d.  4  June  1896. 

(CCXLIII.)  Mary  C.  Myers  (Ephraim  P.*,  Peter 
T3,  Tobias2,  Christian1)  was  born  3  Nov.  1837  at  Cock- 
burn,  N.  Y.  ;  married  (1st)  10  Dec.  1856  at  Saugerties 
N.  Y.,  John  H.  Field;  born  10  May  1830,  son  of 
John  Field  and  Maria  Krows.  John  H.  died  21  Dec. 
1 880.  Resided  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  He  served  as 
ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  civil 
war,  and  was  on  the  Sciota  under  Admiral  Farragut  at 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg.    Children  : 

b    (354)     Alice  S.6:  B.  18  Oct.  1859;  d-  I0  June  l863- 

b    (355)     Frank  A.6:  B.  14  Feb.  1861. 

b    (356)     Ella  M.6:  B.  6  Feb.  1866  ;  mar.  (1st)  22  Jan. 

1885,    William    Mould;  b.  28  July  1844; 

son  of  William  Mould  and  Ellen  Moore. 

William  d.  25   Jan.  1905.     Ella  M.   mar. 

(2d)  1  June  1909,  Benjamin  M.  Brink ;  b. 
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12    Dec.    1847,  son  °f  Cornelius  P.  Brink 
and  Louisa  Myer. 

b    (357)     Jonn   M-6;  B-   2  Apr.   l8o7  !  mar-  24   Dec 
1889,  Ella  See;  b.   16  Aug.   1871,  dau.  of 
Peter  T.  See  and  Mary  A.  Van  TasselL 

b  (358)  Ida6:  B.  22  May  1869;  mar.  20  June  1900, 
Jay  F.  Whitaker;  b.  2  Apr.  1870,  son  of 
William  T.  Whitaker  and  Persis  T\  Camp- 
bell. 

b  (359)  Jennie  M.6:  B.  20  Jan.  1872;  d.  19  Aug. 
1884. 

b    (360)     Marion  L.6 :  B.  13  July  1875. 

b  (361)  Julia6:  B.  7  Aug.  1877;  mar«  3  June  I9°3 
J.  Frederick  Schwarmann ;  b.  14  Aug. 
1878,  son  of  J.  Frederick  Schwarmann  and 
Cora  Masten. 

b    (362)     Jessie  S.6 :  B.  28    Feb.  1879;  mar.    17   Apr. 

1901,  Everett  Hugh   Taylor;  b.   13  Apr. 

1878,  son  of  William  Taylor  and  Fannie 

Cargill. 

Mary  C.  Myer  married  (2d)   23  Dec.  1884,  John 

Kearney  ;  b.  6  Aug.  1855. 

To  be  continued 
INDEPENDENCE  ANTHEM 


The  States,  O  Lord,  with  songs  of  praise, 

Shall  in  Thy  strength  rejoice, 
And  blest  with  Thy  salvation  raise 

To  Heaven  their  cheerful  voice. 
To  the  King  they  shall  sing  :  Hallelujah  ! 
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Thy  goodness  and  Thy  tender  care 

Have  all  our  foes  destroyed  ; 
A  covenant  of  peace  Thou  mad'st  with  us, 

Confirmed  by  Thy  word  ; 
A  covenant  Thou  mad'st  with  us, 

And  sealed  it  with  Thy  blood. 
To  the  King  they  shall  sing  :    Hallelujah  ! 
And  all  the  continent  shall  sing 
Down  with  this  earthly  king  !  No  king  but  God  ! 
To  the  King  they  shall  sing  :  Hallelujah  ! 
And  the  continent  shall  sing  : 

God  is  our  rightful  King  !     Hallelujah  ! 
And  the  continent  shall  sing  : 

God  is  our  gracious  King  :    Hallelujah  ! 

They  shall  sing  to  the  King  :  Hallelujah  ! 

Let  us  sing  to  the  King  :  Hallelujah  ! 

God  is  the  King  !  Amen  ! 

The  Lord  is  His  name  !  Amen  ! 

Begin  and  never  cease 
And  may  the  strength  increase 
Of  the  continent. 
May  American  wilds  be  filled  with  His  smiles, 
And  may  the  nations  bow 
To  our  royal  King. 
May  Rome,  France  and  Spain, 
And  all  the  world  proclaim,  the  glory  and  the  fame 
Of  our  royal  King. 

God  is  the  King  !  Amen  ! 
The  Lord  is  His  name  !  Amen  ! 
Loudly,  loudly  sing  that  God  is  the  King  ! 
May  His  reign  be  glorious  : 
America  victorious  ;  * 

And  may  the  earth  acknowledge 
God  is  the  King !     Amen.     Amen.     Amen. 

William  Billings 
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AN H1ST0RICAL &  GENEALOGICAL  MAGAZINE 

Publifhed  Monthly,  in  the  City  of 
K  in  gft  o  n  ,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms : —  Three dolla rs  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies ,    twenty-five  cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Thts  magazine  has  often  spoken  of  the  number 
of  the  present  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  were  carved  out  of  Old  Ulster.  All  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson.  Its  original  bounds  covered 
the  territory  '•  on  the  West  Side  of  Hudsons  River 
from  the  Murderers  Creeke  neare  the  Highlands  to  the 
Sawyers  Creeke."  Across  the  Hudson  the  county  of 
Dutchess  was  erected  on  the  same  day,  November  1st, 
1683,  reaching  from  Westchester  county  north  along 
the  Hudson  "  to  Roelof  Jansens  Creeke  and  Eastward 
into  the  woods  twenty  miles."  While  the  two  coun- 
ties were  thus  both  erected  on  the  same  day,  and  both 
were  of  the  original  counties  of  the  province,  the 
county  of  Dutchess  was  not  fully  organized.  For 
many  years  the  county  officers  of  Ulster  were  the  offi- 
cials of  Dutchess  and  the  courts  of  Ulster  were  the 
courts  of  the  sister  county  across  the  river.  The  story 
of  their  relation  during  that  period  would  be  a  nar- 
rative worthy  of  the  telling  and  worth  preserving. 
This  magazine  would  be  glad  to  publish  such  an 
article.  224 
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THE    COLONIAL  DAMES 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Intend  to  hold  a.  Huguenot  exhibit  at  the 
VAN  CORTLANDT  HOUSE,  in  VAN 
CORTLANDT  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
during  the  summer  and  are  desirous  that 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  now  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Paltz  and  Kingston,  who  have 
papers,  pictures,  etc,  will  loan  them  for  the 
exhibit.  Information  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Haldane,  at  The  Huntington,  Pearl  street, 
Kingston  N.  Y. 
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yT|E  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Dutch  Church  Records 
\f^  of  Kingston  (baptisms  and  marriages  from  1660 
through  1 8 10)  elegantly  printed  on  807  royal 
quarto  pages,  with  exhaustive  index  containing  refer- 
ences to  44,388  names,  edited  by  Chaplain  R.  R.  Hoes, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  printed  by  the  DeVinne  Press,  N.  Y.  But 
few  Knickerbocker  families  can  trace  their  ancestry 
without  reference  to  this  volume. 

<I  Dr.  Gustave  Anjou's  Ulster  County  Probate  Rec 
ords  from  1 665 ;  invaluable  in  tracing  ancestry — in  tw- 
volumes. 

We  also  have  a  large  line  of  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  show- 
ing  local  scenes,  including  the  Revolutionary  Buildings, 

Souvenir  Spoons,  commemorating  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Kingston.  Specially  prepared 
by  the  Gorham  Company. 
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The  Iroquois  and 

&  *  #   Old  Ulster 


HE  great  Indian  confederacy  known  as  the 
"  Five  Nations "  dominated  the  Indian 
tribes  of  this  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  the  Carolinas.  This 
magazine  has  often  spoken  of  the  tribute 
it  exacted  from  the  tribes  under  its  suzer- 
eignty.  It  is  proposed  to  speak  here  of 
its  influence  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
region  of  the  Esopus  in  behalf  of  the 
settlers.  For  from  the  time  when  Jacob  Eelkens 
negotiated  his  famous  treaty  in  1618  with  the  Indians 
at  Tawasentha,  just  below  Fort  Orange  (Albany), 
which  was  usually  referred  to  by  the  red  men  as  "  The 
Covenant  Chain,"  or  "The  Silver  Covenant  Chain," 
the  Iroquois,  the  great  confederacy  of  central  New 
York,  could  be  depended  upon  to  control  the  river 
Indians  in  all  the  troubles  between  them  and  the 
settlers  of  this  region. 
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We  have  heretofore  (Olde  ULSTER,  Vol.  IV., 
pages  I-lo)  told  the  story  of  the  treaty  thus  called  by 
the  Iroquois.  We  will  recount  its  influence  during 
the  early  story  of  the  Esopus.  In  1646,  seven  years 
before  Thomas  Chambers  purchased  his  first  tract  of 
land  from  the  red  men,  after  the  Indian  troubles  under 
Director-General  Keift,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  New  Amsterdam  were  signed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  river  Indians  "in  presence  of  the 
Maquas  [Iroquois]  ambassadors." 

It  was  not  until  the  Indian  troubles  of  May,  1658, 
terrorized  the  settlement  that  the  value  of  that  friend- 
ship under  the  "  Covenant  Chain  "  really  appeared. 
The  carousal  of  the  Esopus  Indians  over  the  ten- 
gallon  keg  of  brandy  they  obtained  from  the  Albany 
fur  traders,  which  occasioned  the  killing  of  Harmen 
Jacobsen  by  the  drunken  savages  on  May  1st,  1658, 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  village  at  the  Esopus 
(Wildwyck,  Kingston)  May  31,  1658.  At  the  confer- 
ence Stuyvesant  held  at  that  time  with  the  Esopus 
Indians  he  asked  of  them  if  the  Dutch  had  not  come 
to  settle  among  them  at  the  request  of  the  Indians 
themselves  and  if  they  had  not  bought  outright  all  the 
lands  which  they  had  taken.  The  Indians  assented. 
This  assent  was  many  times  thereafter  made  use  of 
by  the  Iroquois  when  they  were  called  upon  in  quar- 
rels between  the  Esopus  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1659,  ninety-six  Indians 
appeared  before  the  gate  of  the  stockade  at  the  Eso- 
pus. Friction  had  continued  between  the  Esopus 
Indians  and  the  settlers  since  the  troubles  which  led 
to  the  building  of  that  stockade.     A  conference  was 
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held  with  these  savages  at  which  some  Iroquois  were 
present.  The  Indian  orator  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  Esopus  fled 
from  their  homes  during  the  Indian  troubles  about 
Manhattan  in  1655  the  Esopus  Indians  had  entered 
the  Esopus  but  had  done  no  harm.  They  had  per- 
mitted the  settlers  to  re-occupy  their  homes  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Iroquois,  had  "  concluded  a  per- 
petual peace  with  them  and  the  Maquas  [Iroquois]. '' 
But  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
occurred  the  drunken  Kintekoy  of  the  savages  as  they 
finished  husking  the  corn  of  Thomas  Chambers.  It 
was  followed  by  the  senseless  attack  upon  the  sleep- 
ing savages  by  the  hotheaded  of  the  settlers  and  the 
trouble  known  as  "  The  First  Esopus  War  "  was  the 
result.  This  was  settled  by  the  treaty  negotiated  on 
the  present  " Academy  Green''  in  Kingston  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1660,  and  known  as  "  The  Treaty  Made 
Under  the  Blue  Sky."  (See  Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  V., 
pages  264-68.)  The  first  names  to  the  treaty  are  those 
of  the  Iroquois  representatives.  During  the  interven- 
ing time  messengers  from  the  Senecas  had  been 
laboring  with  the  local  Indians  to  bring  this  about. 
At  a  conference  held  with  the  Mohawk  sachems  at 
Fort  Orange  on  the  19th  of  October  of  that  year 
(1659)  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  Mohawks  declare 
war  against  the  Esopus  Indians  unless  they  kept  quiet. 
The  truth  was  that  the  elder  men  of  the  local  Indians 
desired  peace.  It  was  the  hot-headed  youngsters,  called 
by  the  Dutch  kalebakkeren  (naked  faces)  who  ached 
for  a  fight  and  made  the  trouble.  Meanwhile  the 
Iroquois  had  sent  the  Esopus  Indians  this  message  : 
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11  The  Maquas  and  the  Dutch  were  brothers  and  bound 
by  one  chain  for  a  long  time  :  If  this  chain  were  broken 
they  would  all  be  very  much  distressed  and  weep  like  chil- 
dren. ' ' 

While  this  was  occurring  Stuyvesant  wrote  to 
Ensign  Smit  recommending  him  to  a  inveigle  "  some 
savages  into  the  stockade  and  seize  them  and  hold 
them  as  hostages.  This  was  followed  by  the  sale  of 
those  captives  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  strike 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  Esopus  Indians.  It  led  to 
reprisals,  the  massacre  of  June  7,  1663,  the  seizure  of 
the  women  and  children  of  Esopus  (Kingston)  and 
Nieuw  Dorp  (Hurley)  and  the  Second  Esopus  War. 

Once  more  the  assistance  of  the  Iroquois  was 
solicited.  It  was  even  proposed  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  the  Mohawks  declare  war  against  the 
Esopus.  But  this  was  opposed.  No  Indian  war  was 
desired.  At  last  Mohawks  were  employed  as  scouts 
to  search  the  country  to  locate  the  Indians  in  charge 
of  the  captives  and  through  the  efforts  of  these 
Mohawks  their  presence  at  "  The  New  Fort  "  in  Shaw- 
angunk  was  discovered.  It  was  one  of  these 
Mohawks  who  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  in  charge 
of  the  captives  not  to  take  them  out  into  the  woods 
at  night  and  tie  them  with  thongs  to  trees  distant 
from  each  other  so  that  they  could  not  be  found  at 
night  and  rescued  by  the  Dutch.  Thus  when  the 
Dutch  troops  reached  the  Indian  stronghold  the  cap- 
tive women  and  children  were  there. 

The  Second  Esopus  War  was  settled  by  the  treaty 
made  at  New  Amsterdam  on  May  15,  1664.  At  this 
conference  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present 
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any  Iroquois  chieftains.  But  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  Esopus  Indians  announced  that  the  Iroquois 
"  are  well  pleased  and  satisfied  that  the  peace  between 
the  Esopus  and  the  Dutch  is  to  be  concluded." 

To  the  subsequent  conferences  at  which  the 
Indians  disposed  of  lands  in  the  Esopus  the  Iroquois 
sent  no  delegates.  They  claimed  no  interest  in  the 
title  to  land.  But  they  insisted  upon  the  recognition 
of  their  authority  over  the  tribes  as  overlords.  It 
was  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Esopus  red  men  that 
embassies  of  the  Maquas  passed  through  Esopus  vil- 
lages without  condescending  to  notice  them  despite 
the  greetings  which  were  given  them.  Thus  to  be 
counted  beneath  the  recognition  of  these  proud  war- 
riors was  an  insult  they  could  hardly  bear.  It  made 
the  subject  red  men  furious  almost  to  fighting. 

It  is  an  interesting  matter  of  inquiry  to  what  an 
extent  this  relation  to  the  tribes  under  their  domina- 
tion influenced  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of 
such  subjects.  It  is  known  that  the  "  People  of  the 
Long  House,  "  as  the  Iroquois  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves, developed  strongly  along  domestic  and  family 
lines.  Inheritance  was  through  the  mother.  Their 
houses  were  long  wigwams  in  which  many  families 
united  their  homes.  Their  chieftains  were  nominated 
by  the  matrons  of  the  families  to  be  elected  at  the  tri- 
bal councils.  The  question  of  war  or  peace  was 
decided  in  assemblies  in  which  the  women  had  a  voice. 
Women  must  agree  to  the  sale  of  land.  Within  the 
tribes  the  family  or  clan  was  of  greater  influence  and 
importance  than  the  tribe  itself. 

As   the   documents  to  which  the  Esopus  Indians 
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were  parties  are  examined  we  find  that  woman  holds 
a  large  place  therein.  The  Indian  deed  to  the  twelve 
Huguenots  (which  preceded  the  New  Paltz  patent)  con- 
tains the  names  of  two  women,  Mam-a-roch  and  Wa- 
wa-mis.  When  the  lands  at  "  Koxsinck"  were  wished 
in  purchase  by  Cornelis  Swits  it  was  found  that  they 
were  owned  by  Mam-ar-i-och-qua,  the  former  of  the 
above  named  Indian  women.  She  would  not  sign  them 
away  until  after  the  return  of  her  son  then  away  trap- 
ping beavers. 

History  tells  of  the  great  Indian  conference  at 
Geneseo  in  1797  when  the  Senecas  sold  for  $100,000 
their  lands  in  western  New  York.  For  twenty  days 
thousands  of  Indians  discussed  the  matter.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  question  the  red  men  were  divided. 
With  wonderful  eloquence  Red  Jacket  led  in  oppo- 
sition. Almost  as  great  was  Cornplanter  on  the  other 
side  in  favor.  It  was  not  determined  until  the  women 
were  won  over  to  the  side  of  sale  by  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  the  latter.  The  women  decided  to  sell  the 
great  tract  and  it  was  signed  away. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  Esopus  Indians  by  Gov- 
ernor Andros  April  27,  1677  has  the  signatures  of 
three  Indians  who  declare  they  sign  for  families — 
Kaelcop,  Kugakapo  and  Wengiswars,  who  respectively 
sign  for  the  Amogarickakan,  Mahow  and  Kakatawis 
families. 

.  It  was  this  family  tie  which  developed  into  the 
elan.  When  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  were  finally 
merged  into  other  tribes  the  Esopus,  largely  of  the 
clan  of  the  Wolf,  gravitated  to  the  Delawares  and  the 
Oneidas  where  that  clan  was  the  strongest. 
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|CCESS  to  the  region  of  the  Minisink 
was  a  great  problem  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  settlement  of  the  vast 
region  known  as  the  Esopus.  This 
magazine  (Vol.  III.,  pages  33-41)  told 
the  story  of  "  The  Old  Mine  Road." 
For  years  it  was  the  outlet.  The  other  outlet,  which 
was  down  the  Delaware  river,  was  dangerous,  difficult 
and  uncertain.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  dis- 
covery of  excellent  anthracite  coal,  and  the  further 
discovery  that  it  could  readily  be  made  the  best  of  fuel 
led  to  various  devices  to  reach  the  Delaware  river  and 
the  coal  mines.  In  181 3  the  first  mine  had  been 
opened  to  obtain  coal  for  the  market.  But  the  enter- 
prise was  not  successful  and  little  was  mined  and 
shipped. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provided  that  debtors  be 
imprisoned  for  debt.  And  when  such  unfortunates 
saw  before  them  the  terrors  of  an  indefinite  incarcera- 
tion many  fled  from  the  prospect. 

Among  the  successful  merchants  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  decade  1810-20  was  Maurice  Wurts.  He  was  not 
only  a  successful  merchant  but  public  spirited,  far- 
seeing  and  broad-minded.  In  his  business  transactions 
had  come  to  him  interests  outside  of  matters  relating 
to  his   own  province  in   mercantile  affairs.     He  had 
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acquired  mountain  lands  and  other  unproductive  real- 
estate  holdings.  One  day  he  journeyed  into  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  to  visit  and  inspect  some  wild  lands 
of  which  the  title  had  passed  to  him.  Here  he  met  a 
man  in  hiding  who  owed  a  considerable  amount  with- 
out the  ability  to  make  his  assets  available.  Examin- 
ation showed  that  the  land  was  underlaid  with  what 
was  then  known  as  "  stone  coal,"  or  anthracite.  Wurts 
immediately  awoke  to  the  pressing  importance  of  get- 
ting access  to  the  markets.  His  active  mind  began  to 
devise  schemes.  Despite  every  other  suggestion  the 
great  need  was  water  conveyance  to  tide  water  on  the 
Hudson.  It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  the 
country  was  going  wild  over  internal  improvement  by 
building  canals  for  "  slack-water  navigation."  Wurts 
grasped  the  idea  and  proceeded  to  work  it  out.  First 
of  all  he  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  an 
act  permitting  him  to  improve  the  Lackawaxen,  at 
whose  headwaters  the  coal  lands  lay  that  had  been 
found.  This  done  he  sought  his  outlet  to  the  world 
that  awaited  a  supply  of  the  best  of  fuel. 

A  Philadelphian,  he  attempted  to  get  easy  access 
to  that  city.  An  examination  of  the  Delaware  soon 
showed  it  not  available  for  water  communication.  He 
sought  a  direct  route  to  the  Hudson  about  Newburgh 
or  Cornwall.  Mountain  ranges,  especially  the  Shaw- 
angunks,  barred  the  way  for  a  canal  and  a  water  sup- 
ply for  higher  levels.  One  day  he  met  Abraham 
Cuddeback  and  talked  with  him  of  his  project.  Cud- 
deback  told  him  that  he  must  follow  the  "  Old  Mine 
Road  "  to  'Sopus,  as  Kingston  was  always  spoken  of 
in  the  days  when  the  Dutch  was  the  colloquial  tongue. 

The  advice  was  followed. 
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The  incorporation  of  a  company  to  carry  out  the 
project  was  necessary,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1823, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
act,  the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth  : 

"Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  a  channel  should  be 
opened  through  which  the  city  of  New  York,  and  other 
parts  of  the  state,  may  receive  a  supply  of  stone  coal,  which 
is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  : 

"And  whereas,  there  is  a  large  body  of  this  valuable 
article,  belonging  to  Maurice  Wurts,  of  the  said  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  situated  near  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
Lackawaxen,  which  empties  into  the  river  Delaware,  oppo- 
site the  county  of  Sullivan  ;  and  the  legislature  of  that  state 
has  recently  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  above  named 
individual  to  improve  the  navigation  of  said  river  : 

"  And  whereas  it  is  represented,  that  a  water  communi- 
cation can  be  found  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, through  the  counties  of  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Ulster,  or 
some  one  or  more  of  them,  so  that  a  supply  of  this  coal  may 
be  had  from  the  source  aforesaid  ;  and  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to  incorpor- 
ate a  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  communi- 
tion  between  the  two  rivers.     Therefore, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  a  canal,  and  making  a  complete  slack  water  naviga- 
tion, between  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Hudson,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  open  books  for  receiving  and  entering  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each  share,  under  the  management  and 
superintendence  of  G.  B.  Vroom,  Philip  Hone,  Lynde  Cat- 
lin,  Jonathan  Thompson,  Gerret  B.  Abeel,  George  Janeway, 
and  Elisha  Tibbits,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  under  the  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  George  D.  Wickham  and 
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Hector  Craig  of  the  county  of  Orange,  and  Abraham  Has- 
brouck  and  John  C.  Brodhead  of  the  county  of  Ulster  or  any 
two  of  them  at  such  places  within  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Sullivan  or  Ulster,  as  they  or  any  two  of  them,  may  deem 
expedient-" 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  tolls  were 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  mile  for  every 
ton  weight  of  the  ascertained  capacity  of  any  boat,  and 
permission  was  given  to  the  company  to  acquire  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  interests  of  Maurice  Wurts, 
granted  him  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  afore- 
mentioned act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Lackawaxen. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  on  April  7,  1824 
authorized  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  company 
to  $1,500,000  and  extended  the  route  of  the  canal, 
originally  granted  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware 
river,  along  the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lack- 
awaxen. The  company  was  also  given  banking  priv- 
ileges for  twenty  years.  In  1864  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $10,000,000. 

On  May  2nd,  1829  an  act  was  passed  loaning  the 
credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  to  the  President, 
Managers  and  Company  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  ...  in  such  sums  as  the 
said  company  may  require,''  special  certificates  of  stock 

to    the    amount   of   three    hundred    thousand  dollars 

» 

redeemable  at  any  time  after  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
State,  and  bearing  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  canal  being  assured  preliminary  surveys  began. 
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The  route  to  tide  water  was  found  to  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable along  the  west  base  of  the  Shawangunk  moun- 
tains to  the  Hudson,  thus  using  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Rondout.  Benjamin  Wright  was  the  first  chief 
engineer  but  was  soon  succeeded  by  John  B.  Jervis, 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  village  of  Port  Jervis. 
The  assistant  to  both  was  James  S.  McEntee.  All  had 
been  engaged  in  laying  out  the  line  of  the  great  Erie 
canal,  which  preliminary  survey  had  been  completed 
January  8,  1820,  and  its  construction  had  begun  with 
the  passing  of  the  frost.  As  soon  as  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  was  organized  Jervis  and 
McEntee  left  the  former  enterprise  and  engaged  upon 
the  latter.  Preliminary  surveys  completed,  plans  made 
and  contracts  let,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1825  the  first 
spadeful  of  ground  was  thrown  out.  McEntee  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  of  the  first  twenty  miles 
from  tide-water  at  the  falls  at  Eddyville.  Rensselaer 
Schuyler  took  a  contract  to  build  thirty  locks  and 
began  one  the  same  year  (1825).  In  building  the  locks 
of  the  Erie  Canal  it  was  supposed  that  cement  would 
have  to  be  imported  from  Europe  to  lay  the  stone 
work  below  water.  But  a  deposit  had  been  found  in 
1818  at  Chittenango,  Madison  county,  New  York 
which  had  provided  it  for  the  Erie,  and  Schuyler 
transported  a  quantity  of  it  to  the  site  of  the  first  lock 
he  was  to  build  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  But 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  day  the  first  sod  on  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  was  turned  the  engineers  noticed 
the  close  similarity  of  the  rock  at  High  Falls  to  that  at 
Chittenango  and  determined  to  ascertain  its  value  and 
adaptability.     A  quantity  was  blasted  out,  burned  in 
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the  forge  of  a  blacksmith  at  High  Falls,  pounded  to 
the  necessary  fineness  and  thoroughly  tested.  To  the 
delight  of  the  engineers  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  superior  to  any  natural  cement  then  known. 
Here  was  the  material  needed  right  upon  the  spot. 

During  the  winter  following  preparations  were 
made  to  manufacture.  John  Littlejohn  contracted  to 
furnish  what  cement  was  needed  for  the  canal.  As 
early  as  the  following  spring  (1826)  he  commenced 
quarrying,  burning  and  grinding.  The  first  kiln  was 
built  near  the  sulphur  spring  below  High  Falls,  and  the 
burned  stone  drawn  in  bulk  to  the  old  mill  of  Simon 
DePuy  and  ground.  McEntee  directed  the  building 
of  tight  wagon-boxes  of  a  certain  capacity  and  team- 
sters were  paid  by  the  load  drawn.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  more  mills.  These  continued  to 
manufacture  until  the  canal  was  completed.  Then  the 
mining,  burning  and  grinding  ceased.  Littlejohn  had 
completed  his  contract  and  shut  down  his  works.  The 
tremendous  importance  to  Ulster  county  of  the  discov- 
ery of  natural  cement  was  not  yet  apparent. 

There  was  one  man  awake  to  it.  Judge  Lucas 
Elmendorf,  who  had  represented  the  district  in  Con- 
gress three  terms  (1797-1803),  and  who  was  the  most 
energetic  citizen  of  his  day  and  generation  the  old 
county  ever  possessed,  was  awake  to  the  opportunity. 
He  commenced  the  manufacture  at  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Lawrenceville,  grinding  at  the  old  Snyder 
mill.  Then  the  Hoffmans  followed  in  the  business 
at  Hickory  Bush.  But  the  story  may  be  left  to  a  later 
opportunity  for  narration.  The  decade  from  1825  to 
1835  was  a  wonderful  one  in  developing  the  county.    It 
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witnessed  the  building  of  the  canal,  the  opening  of  the 
bluestone  quarries,  the  discovery  and  manufacture  of 
"  Rosendale  cement,"  the  development  of  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  at  Saugerties,  the  opening  of 
the  unlimited  transportation  of  coal  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  the  building  of  Rondout  and  the 
construction  of  the  fleet  of  Hudson  river  vessels  to 
convey  these  millions  of  tons  of  merchandise  to  the 
markets  awaiting  them 

The  work  of  constructing  the  canal  was  pushed  with 
energy.  Its  completion  was  rapid  and  it  was  opened 
for  business  in  October,  1828.  As  originally  con- 
structed it  afforded  a  depth  of  four  feet  of  water  nav- 
igable for  boats  of  thirty  tons.  In  1 842  it  was  enlarged 
to  accommodate  boats  carrying  forty  tons,  and  in  1 85 1 
farther  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  boats  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons.  By  1874  boats  carrying  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  tons  used  the  canal.  The  great  article  carried 
was  anthracite  coal.  The  first  cargo  of  this  was  carried 
in  1829  and  during  that  year  7,000  tons  were  trans- 
ported. In  1872  2,930,333  tons  reached  tide  water  by 
the  canal.  The  railroad  from  Honesdale  (the  Penn- 
sylvania terminus  of  the  canal)  to  the  mines  was  begun 
in  1827  and  completed  in  1829. 

The  original  cost  of  the  canal  was  $2,037,117  of 
which  amount  $1,424,994  was  spent  in  the  State  of 
New  York  until  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  reached. 

In  the  summer  of  1829  there  was  carried  up  the 
canal  the  pioneer  of  the  machine  that  was  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  the  first  locomo- 
tive  engine  used   in  America.     It   was  to   be    placed 
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upon  the  railroad  from  Honesdale  to  the  mines.  As 
the  years  went  by  it  was  found  that  railroads  could  be 
built  up  the  steep  grades  necessary  to  reach  the  coal 
fields  and  they  were  constructed  and  gradually 
increased  their  mileage  and  carrying  capacity.  The 
days  of  the  canal  were  numbered.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1898,  the  last  boat  came  to  tide  water,  the  water 
was  drawn  off  and  the  canal  abandoned.  On  the  tow- 
path,  for  many  miles  to-day,  is  the  track  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  canal  remains  for  a  few  miles  from  the 
Hudson  to  convey  cement.  It  seems  to  exist  to  repay 
its  debt  to  the  article  discovered  in  its  construction. 
But  it  finds  that  natural  cement  too  is  passing  and  the 
day  fast  coming  when,  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  Rosendale  cement  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

After  the  close  of  the  canal  at  the  end  of  the  season 
of  1898  the  company  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  and  its  corporate  title  was  changed  to  "  The  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Company."  The  act  also  gave  per- 
mission to  sell  the  canal  and  abandon   the  waterway 


MANUEL    GONZALES  AND   HIS  NICKNAME 


The  following  letter  explains  itself.  The  article 
appeared  upon  pages  172-176  of  the  June,  1910  num- 
ber of  OLDE  ULSTER.  The  suggestion  regarding  the 
suffix  to  the  name  of  Manuel  Gonzales  was  given  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  has 
no  theories.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  matter.  He  would 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Nederlandsch-Engelsch    Woordenboek    (1892)"    of 
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Calisch  thus  defines  delven  :  **  v.  a.  irr.  (pret.  dolf,  p.  p. 
gedolven),  to  dig,  delve,  hollow."  The  editor  of  ULDE 
ULSTER  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  Dutch  scholar  and 
knows  little  of  Dutch  usage  in  such  matters  and  appre- 
ciates being  set  right.  The  editor  thus  gives  his 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  van  Laer  : 

New  York  State  Education  Department        Manuscripts  Section 
New  York  State  Library  a.  j.  f.  van  Laer 

James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director  Archivist 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  19 10. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brink  : 

Having  just  read  your  interesting  article  about 
Manuel  Gonzales,  the  Spaniard,  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  "  Olde  Ulster,"  I  feel  impelled  to  say  that 
I  can  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  nickname  "dolf"  or  "duk,"  used  after 
the  name  of  the  elder  Manuel  Gonzales.  To  assume 
that  "  dolf  "  may  be  the  preterit  of  the  verb  "  del- 
ven," seems  to  me  entirely  contrary  to  the  Dutch 
usage  in  forming  nicknames,  which,  in  all  instances 
that  I  can  recall,  are  composed  of  a  noun,  or  an 
adjective,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  but  not  of 
a  verbal  tense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name 
appears  in  the  printed  Kingston  Church  Records, 
as  Manuel  Gonsalis  dolk,  not  dolf.  "Dolk,"  as 
you  know,  means  poniard,  a  familiar  weapon  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more  likely 
therefore  that  this  Spaniard  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  poniard  and  so  received  his  nickname. 
"  Duk  "  may  be  a  careless  reading  of  the  same 
word,  the  o  and  /  having  been  imperfect  and 
together  been  mistaken  for  u. 

Offering  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours 

A.  J.  F.  van  Laer. 
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Anthonij  de  Hooges,  a 

Charming  Personality 

Contributed  by  Helen  Reed  de  Laporte 


ROB  ABLY  there  is  no  more  picturesque  a 
personality  in  all  the  colonial  records 
than  Anthonij  de  Hooges.  We  first 
learn  of  him  in  1641,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaers- 
wyck,  sailing  on  den  Coninck  David,  the 
skipper  being  commanded  to  allow  him 
to    eat    and   sleep    in    the    cabin.     He 

brought   letters    of    introduction    to    Willem     Kieft 

Director-General,  and    also  to  Arent    Van   Curler,  to 

whom  he  was  sent  as  an  assistant. 

He   kept    a   journal    of   his   long   voyage  for   the 

patroon.     It  begins : 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1641,  the  30th  of  July,  I 
commenced  this  journal  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  May  the 
Lord  conduct  us  to  the  place  of  our  destination  in  order 
that  on  our  arrival  we  may  offer  to  the  Lord  the  offering  of 
our  lips  to  His  honor  and  our  Salvation.      Amen." 

They  had  an  unusually  stormy  passage.  He 
closes  his  journal,  saying  : 

"At  day  break  we  ran  to  the  sand  point  [Sandy  Hook] 
and  we  rounded  it  too  close.     We  got  aground  on  a  reef 
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which  had  formed  there  within  a  year.  After  two  hours  we 
got  afloat  again.  God  be  praised  we  suffered  no  damage 
and  with  good  speed  passed  between  the  Hoofden  [the 
headlands  at  the  sides  of  the  Narrows]  and  in  the  afternoon 
came  to  anchor  at  the  Manhatans,  in  front  of  Smits  Vly  [on 
the  East  river].  Thus  the  Lord  delivered  us  at  last,  after 
much  adversity,  for  which  He  be  praised  forever,  Amen. 
The  next  day  a  dead  horse  overboard. 

[Endorsed] 

"  Journal  of  anthonij 
de  Hoges,  of  his  voyage 
to  New  Netherland 
beginning  30  July 
ending  29  November 
1641." 

One  year  later  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer  writes  him 
that  the  journal  had  been  received  and  had  given  him 
great  satisfaction.  The  letter  is  filled  with  advice  and 
van  Rensselaer  evidently  felt  a  deep  interest  in  him. 
"  In  the  beginning,"  he  writes,  "  hear  and  see,  notice 
and  learn,  obey  and  make  yourself  agreeable  and  liked  ; 
in  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much." 
That  he  considers  his  counsel  worth  seeking  was  shown 
by  a  letter  to  Domine  Megapolensis  urging  him  "  to 
confer  sometimes  with  de  Hooge  and  extract  the 
quintessence  of  his  discourse." 

Van  Curler,  de  Hooges'  superior  officer,  was  some- 
what dissipated  and,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  all  his 
papers  were  turned  over  to  de  Hooges.  Then  van 
Rensselaer  writes  again  to  Domine  Megapolensis  : 

"Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  stop  the  excessive 
drinking  and  now  that  there  is  a  public  brewer  [Evert  Pels] 
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I  hope  that  private  brewing  will  cease.  ...  I 

hope  that  Anthonie  de  Hooges  will  conduct  himself  well. 
What  I  fear  most  for  him  is  that  he  may  become  addicted  to 
drink,  against  which  he  must  be  strongly  warned.  His 
sweetheart  here  in  the  Netherlands  Anneken  Sporom,  married 
at  Campen,  so  that  he  need  not  wait  for  her  any  longer.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  his  thoughts  were  too  much 
concentrated  on  her,  and  that  he  liked  the  country  less  on 
that  account.  You  may  tell  him  this  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity or  have  somebody  else  tell  him  in  order  that  he  may 
be  at  ease.  .  .  .  Let  him  behave  well  and 

have  patience  and  he  will  be  advanced  in  due  time." 

That  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  van  Rensselaer 
a  letter  to  van  Curler  shows,  for  he  told  the  latter 
"  not  to  lightly  reject  the  advice  of  hooges,  although  he 
is  younger  than  you  and  not  so  experienced.  I  con- 
sider him  an  upright  young  man.''  March  18,  1643  the 
patroon  writes  to  de  Hooges  himself: 

"I  have  your  letters  of  the  first  of  March  and  the  18th 
of  August  of  last  year,  1642,  ...  I  have 

recommended  you  well,  as  you  will  learn  from  de  megapolenzis, 
but  I  must  admonish  you  to  be  religious  and  faithful  and 
especially  to  guard  yourself  against  drunkenness  and  lewd 
women.  There  are  many  rumors  current  about  the  first,  but 
you  can  best  test  the  matter  yourself ;  heed  the  faithful 
admonitions  of  your  pastor  de  Megapolensis  and  do  not  follow 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  may  be  guilty  thereof,  but  fear  the 
Lord  ;  do  right  and  fear  no  one.  You  will  do  well  to  keep 
and  send  me  a  daily  journal,  giving  a  truthful  account 
of  affairs,  lor  I  have  no  use  for  things  that  are  not  true. 
I  hope  that  you  will  have  more  and 
more  satisfaction  ;  all  new  things  are  difficult  but  matters  will 
turn  out  to  your  advantage  if  you  conduct  yourself  well.     I 
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must  thank  you  for  communicating  to  me  the  text  of  the 
first  sermon  of  de  megapolensis  ;  no  other  foundation  can 
and  ought  to  be  laid.      Vale." 

The  position  of  de  Hooges  was  a  responsible  one. 
He  was  commissioner  and  administrator  of  goods  suit- 
able for  merchandise,  and  was  to  pay  the  laborers.  We 
find  him  leasing  farms  and  making  contracts  for  build- 
ings. From  the  departure  of  van  Curler  for  Holland 
October  i,  1646  until  the  arrival  of  Brant  Aertsz  van 
Schlichtenhorst  March  22,  1648  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  business  management  of  the  colony. 

From  the  latter  date  until  his  death  on  or  about 
October  ir,  1655  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  and 
gecommitteerde  (commissioner),  also  that  of  voorleser 
or  reader  in  the  church.  In  a  petition  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary  he  states  that  he  must  have  a  house 
built  for  him,  inasmuch  as  the  stone  house  assigned  to 
him  has  been  turned  into  a  church. 

He  married  in  October,  1647  Eva  Bradt,  daughter 
of  Albert  Andriesz  Bradt,  the  Norman.  Remsen  is 
mistaken  when  he  says  :  "  His  daughter  and  only 
child  "  married  Herman  Rutgers,  for  in  the  marriage 
agreement  between  Roelof  Swartwout  and  Eva  Albert- 
sen  Bradt,  widow  of  Anthonie  de  Hooges,  August  13, 
1657,  the  bride  serves  for  each  of  her  children  with  her 
former  husband,  Marichen,  Anneken,  Catrina,  Johan- 
nis  and  Eleonora  de  Hooges,  one  hundred  gulden  each. 
One  point  of  land  still  perpetuates  his  memory, 
Anthony's  Nose  in  the  Highlands,  referred  to  in  the 
early  records  as  "  Antonio's  Nose." 


This  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  "  the 
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Esopus,"  or  Ulster  county  in  its  original  sense.  While 
de  Hooges  had  no  direct  connection  therewith,  in  fact 
died  before  1658,  when  the  first  settlement  was  laid 
out  and  stockaded,  it  was  with  him  as  secretary  of  the 
great  landed  estate  of  the  patroon,  van  Rensselaer, 
that  the  earliest  settlers  at  the  Esopus,  as  Thomas 
Chambers,  had  to  do.  These  came  from  Rensselaers- 
wyck.  OLDE  ULSTER  has  published  the  business 
accounts  of  Chambers  with  the  patroon  (Vol.  III., 
pages  303-311)  and  told  the  story  of  "The  Settlement 
of  Katskill  (Leeds),"  (Vol.  V.,  pages  33-41).  It  was 
with  de  Hooges  that  the  settlers  dealt.  Besides  this 
the  marriage  of  his  widow  with  Roelof  Swartwout, 
the  first  sheriff  at  the  Esopus,  brought  her  to  live 
here. 

THE  OLD  KINGSTON  ACADEMY 


On  the  southwest  corner  of  John  and  Crown  streets 
in  the  City  of  Kingston  is  still  standing  the  building 
of  the  old  Kingston  Academy.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1774  and  soon  became  the  most  celebrated 
institution  of  learning  in  the  State.  Its  reputation 
spread  until  prominent  men  made  Kingston  their 
home  that  their  children  might  receive  the  advantages 
of  the  best  education  of  the  day.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  the  academy  was  removed  to 
its  present  site  and  the  old  building  was  sold.  It 
should  be  owned  by  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education 
and  made  the  home  of  that  organization. 
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SLAVERY  IN  ULSTER  COUNTY 


Whereas  by  the  Last  will  and  Testament  of  Cornelius 
Newkerk  Late  of  the  Town  of  Hurley  Deceased  it  appears 
that  his  Negro  man  Named  Charles  was  to  Continue  the  sole 
property  of  his  Wife  Diana  During  her  Life  Time  and  after 
her  Decease  to  Descend  to  his  heirs,  the  Underwritten  Sub- 
scribers Heirs  to  the  Said  Cornelius  Newkirk,  And  Whereas 
we  the  Said  Dianah  and  Underwritten  Subscribers  Heirs  to 
the  Said  Cornelius  Newkerk  do  hereby  mutually  agree  to  and 
with  the  Said  Negro  man  Charles,  that  he  Shall  have  his 
freedom  from  the  Date  of  these  presents,  Provided  that  he 
the  Said  Charles  Do  Maintain  and  Support  his  mother  Gin 
an  Aged  Negro  Wench  in  Such  a  manner  that  we  the  Sub- 
scribers may  Not  hereafter  become  Chargeable  Nor  Account- 
able in  Supporting  or  maintaining  Gin  Negro  Wench,  upon 
the  above  Conditions  we  Do  hereby  Manumit  the  above 
Said  Negroe  Charles  and  Order  the  Same  to  be  Entered  in 
the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Said  Town  of  Hurley  this  15  Day  of 
August  1800. 

Corns.    Newkirk, 
Entered  of  Record  pr.  me,        Corns.  Newkerk,  Junr., 
Derick  DuBois,  T.  C.         Peter  DuBois, 

Peter  Newkerk, 
Cornelius  Dumond. 

(This  magazine  is  indebted  to  Chaplain  R.  R.  Hoes, 
U.  S.  N.,  for  the  above  manumission. — The  Editor). 

*** 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  New  Paltz  patent, 
given  as  an  illustration  on  page  202,  Vol.  VI.  (July 
1910)  of  Olde  Ulster,  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1829)  : 
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11  The  town  of  Hurley  shall  contain  all  that  part  of  said 
county  [Ulster]  beginning  at  a  flat  rock  known  by  the  name 
of  Tawrataque,  being  the  northwest  corner  of  the  New 
Paltz  patent,  etc. ' ' 

The  formation  of  the  town  of  Rosendale  in  1844 
out  of  the  towns  of  Hurley,  Marbletown  and  New 
Paltz  so  changed  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Hurley 
that  its  boundaries  no  longer  reach  this  rock. 

LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ME  YER  FAMIL  Y 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI. ,  page  222 


(CV.)  Petrus  D.  Myer4  (David3,  Petrus2,  Chris- 
tian1) by  occupation  a  farmer,  was  born  24  June  1791, 
at  Saugerties  N.  Y.,  married  18  March  1815,  at  Kats- 
baan,  N.  Y.,  Sarah  Hommel,  born  16  March  1787, 

daughter  of  Herman  Hommel   and .     Petrus    D. 

served  as  a  soldier  of  the  war  1812,  in  the  company  of 
Captain  John  Gillespy  from  Saugerties.  They  removed 
from  Katsbaan  to  Fawns,pN.  Y.,  in  1823,  where  he  died 
6  March  1848.     Sarah  died  6  July  i860.     Children: 

b    (363)     Rebecca5:  B.  19  Sep.  1815  ;  d.  21  Feb.  1882. 

a    (364)     DavidP.5:    B.  29  Aug.  1817  ;  d.  23  0ct.  1883. 

a    (365)     Stephen  P.5:  B.   16   Aug.   1820;  d.  10  Nov. 
1892. 

b  (366)  Catherine5:  B.  7  March  1823;  mar.  27  Feb. 
1846,  Henry  Hommel;  b.  13  Aug.  1819, 
son  of  Ephraim  Hommel  and  Catherine 
Dederick.  Henry  d.  10  Aug.  1887  ;  Cathe- 
rine, his  wife,  d.  I  July  1903. 
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a    (367)     Christian5:    B.    6    July    1825;    d.    20    Jan. 
1901. 

(CVI.)  Benjamin  D.  Myer4  (David3,  Petrus2, 
Christian1)  by  occupation  a  carpenter  and  farmer,  was 
born  1  May  1799  at  Basic,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  mar- 
ried 23  Feb.  1822  at  Katsbaan,  N.  Y.,  Mary  MAG- 
DALEN Alida  Van  Vlierden,  born  9  Aug.  1793, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Petrus  Van  Vlierden  and  Maria 
Magdalen  Houdtkoper.  Benjamin  D.  died  2  Aug. 
1850.  Mary  Magdalen  Alida  died  5  Jan.  1858.  They 
resided  at  Katsbaan.     Children; 

b    (368)     David5 :  B.  7  Jan.  1823  ;  d.  2  Sep.  1842. 

a    (369)     Jane  Catherine5 :  B.  3  Dec.  1824;  d.  12  Apr. 

1898. 
b    (370)     Julia    Ann5:  B.    26   Jan.   1827;  d.  31    Mar. 

1855. 
b    (371)     Peter   Van  Vlierden5 :   B.    3   July    1829;  d. 

9  July  1837. 
b    (372)     William5:  B.  21  June  1832;  d.  7  Sep.  1833. 
b    (373)     Mary    Elizabeth5:   B.  29   Sep.    1835  ;  d.   13 

Jan.  i860, 
a    (374)     Peter  William5:  B.  11  Oct.  1838;  d.   13  Dec. 

1886. 

(CVII.)  Levi  D.  Myer4  (David3,  Petrus2,  Chris- 
tian1), by  occupation  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Basic, 
Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  31  May,  1802;  mar- 
ried at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  6  November  1824  Mary 
Myer  (183);  born  19  January,  1804.  Levi  D.  died  28 
November,  i860.  Mary  died  27  April,  1885.  They 
resided  at  Plattekill  (Mount  Marion),  New  York. 
Children : 
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a    (375)     Harvey5:  B.  2  June  1827. 

b    (376)     Mary  Jane5 :  B. :  married  Peter  Saile. 

b    (377)     Lavina5:  B. ;  married  Jeremiah  Whitaker. 

(CVIII.)  Catharina  Myer4  (David3,  Petrus2, 
Christian1)  was  born  in  Katsbaan,  New  York  29  May, 
1805;  married  at  Katsbaan  15  October,  1829  PETER 
C.  WiNNE,  a  farmer,  born  7  January,  1803,  son  of 
Cornelius  Winne  and  Elizabeth  Backer.  Catharina 
died  7  March,  1856.  Peter  C.  died  22  August,  1877. 
They  resided  at  Katsbaan,  New  York.     Children: 

b  (378)  John  Valentine5:  B.  3  Nov.  1830;  married 
(1st)  18  Get.  1854  Eliza  Catherine  Kim- 
ble, born  15  Sept.  1833,  daughter  of  John 
P.  Kimble  and  Altie  Wynkoop.  Eliza 
Catherine  died  15  May,  1868.  John  V. 
Winne  married  (2nd)  6  June  1872  Anne 
Sax,  born  17  Feb.  1831,  died  27  May 
1900,  daughter  of  John  P.  Sax  and  Eliza- 
beth Wynkoop.  No  issue  of  second  mar- 
riage.    John  V.  died  24  May,  1893. 

b  (379)  Catherine5:  B.  26  Dec.  1836;  died  18  March 
i860. 

(LXXV.)  Cornelius  Myer*  (Christians,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  by  occupation  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  Greene  county,  New 
York,  14  October,  1764 ;  married  at  Kingston,  New 
York,  29  April,  1787,  Maria  Britt,  born  16  May, 
1765,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Britt  and  Margaret  Backer. 
Cornelius  Myer  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  in 
First  Regiment  Ulster  County  Militia.  In  his  will, 
executed  18  May,  1828,  he  mentions  his  father  Chris- 
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tian  and  his  children  Jonathan,  Wyntje,  Nellie,  Sarah, 
Polly,  Ann  and  Mahala.  He  resided  in  Kiskatom  in 
the  town  of  Catskill,  New  York.  Cornelius  died  22 
July,  1828.  Maria  died  17  September  1845.  Chil- 
dren : 

a  (380)  Wyntje5:  B.  30  Jan.  1788. 

a  (381)  Neeltje5:  Bap.  Katsbaan,  30  Jan.  1790. 

a  (382)  Jonathan5:  Bap.  Katsbaan  5  May,  1792. 

a  (383)  Sarah5:  Bap.  Katsbaan  13  Sept.  1794. 

a  (384)  Catherine5  :  B.  21  June  1797. 

a  (385)  Mary  Magdalena5:  B.  29  Jan.  1800. 

a  (386)  Annatje5 :  B.  6  Sept.  1802. 

a  (387)  Mahala5:  B.  25  Feb.  1805. 

(LXXVI.)  JONATHAN  MYER4  (Christian5,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  New  York,  9  August, 
1766;  married  at  Kingston,  New  York,  12  March, 
1790,  Catherine  Van  Leuven,  bom  1  March,  1762. 
Jonathan  died  3  January,  181 5.  Catherine  died  7 
May,  1822.  They  resided  at  Katsbaan,  New  York. 
No  children. 

(LXXVII.)  HENDRICUS  MYER4  (Christian5,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  New  York,  6  August 
1768  ;  married  at  Katsbaan,  New  York  2  July,  1796 
Marietje  PERSEN,  born  4  October  1772;  daughter  of 
Cornelius  Persen  and  Elizabeth  Masten.  Hendricus 
died  13  September  1853.  Marietje  died  2  July,  1853. 
They  resided  at  Brabant  in  the  town  of  Kingston, 
New  York.     Children  : 
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b  (388)  Mary  Anna5:  B.  11  June  1797;  married  20 
Feb.  181 5,  Jacob  Hasbrouck  DeWitt,  b.  2 
Oct.  1784,  son  of  Col.  Thomas  De  Witt 
and  Elsje  Hasbrouck.  Mary  Anna  d.  13 
July,  1816.  Jacob  Hasbrouck  d.  30  Jan. 
1857.  They  resided  in  Marbletown,  New 
York.     No  issue. 

b  (389)  Jannitje  Elizabeth5:  B.  18  Sept.  1799;  mar- 
5  Jan.  1820  Richard  W.  Tappen,  b.  22 
Jan.  1798,  son  of  George  Tappen  and 
Anna  Kiersted.  Jannitje  Elizabeth  d.  6 
Nov.  1856.  Richard  W.  d.  14  Sept.  1866. 
No  issue. 

b  (390)  Cornelius  Persen5 :  B.  16  Aug.  1802;  d.  24 
Sept.  1805. 

a    (391)     Cornelius  Persen5:  B.  n  Oct.  1807. 

b  (392)  James5:  B.  30  May  1811  ;  d.  28  April  1883. 
Not  married. 

b    (393)     A  son5 :  B.  6  Sept.  1813  ;  d.  6  Sept.  1813. 

a  (394)  Mary  Anna5:  B.  6  June  1820;  d.  29  April 
1848. 

(LXXVIII.)  Leah  Myer*  (Christian^  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  Kiskatom  in  the 
town    of   Catskill,  N.  Y.,   19  October,  1770 ;  married 

Andrew  Van  Leuven,  son  of 

and  — ■ ,  born  10  May,  1767.     Leah 


died  30  July,  1825.     Andrew  died  20  February,  1836. 
They  resided  in  Kington,  New  York.     Children : 

b    (395)     Benjamin5  :  B.  25  Sept.  1795. 

b    (396)     William5:  B.  2  Nov.  1796;  died  about  1812. 

b    (397)     Sally5:  B.  14  May  1798.     Unmarried. 
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b  (398)  Catherine5:  B.  1  Dec.  1800;  mar.  Matthew 
Stewart. 

b  (399)  Cornelius  M.5 :  B.  7  Aug.  1803;  mar.  Mar- 
garet Van  Keuren. 

b  (400)  Hannah5:  B.  7  Apr.  1805;  mar.  Richard 
Jones. 

b    (401)     Andrew5:  B.  18  Sept.  1807. 

b  (402)  Mary5:  B.  15  July  1809;  mar.  Nelson  Tal- 
mage. 

b  (403)  Jane5:  B.  23  Apr.  181 1  ;  mar.  Samuel  Cole- 
man. 

b  (404)  Almira5:  B.  2  June  1813  ;  mar.  William 
Ziegler. 

(LXXX.)  Hezekiah  Myer4  (Christian3,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  Kiskatom,  New  York,  8  June  1775  ;  married  at 
Katsbaan,    New    York,    6    June,    1802     Margaret 

SCHOONMAKER  ;  born  21  Sept,  1784,  daughter  of 

and  .     Margaret  died   1   March,  1862, 


Hezekiah   died    10  May,    1868.     They    resided    near 
Palenville,  Greene  county,  New  York.     Children  : 

a    (405)     William  F.5:  B.  22  Apr.  1804. 

b    (406)     A  son5 :  B.  12  Sept.  1805;  d.  13  Sept.  1805. 

a    (4o7)     Jane  Pamelia5:  B.  7  Sept,  1807. 

b    (408)     James    Demarest5:  B.  25   Mar.  1808;  d.  30 

Dec.  1898;  unmarried, 
b    (409)     Peter  Valentine5:    B.  24  Sept.   181 1;  d.   15 

Aug.  1839;  unmarried, 
a    (410)     Sarah  Maria5:  B.  n  Nov.  18 14. 
a    (41 1)     Jonathan5 :  B.  20  Mar.  1818. 
a    (412)     Catherine  Ann5:  B.  4  Jan.  1821. 
a    (413)     Charlotte5:  B.  16  Aug.  1826. 
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(LXXXI.)  Catherine  Myer4  (Christian3,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Kiskatom  in  the 
town  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  5  September  1777  ;  married  18 
February,  1798  SAMUEL  WELLS,  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  born  12  August,  1773,  son  of  Hendricus  Wells 
and  Margarita  Burhans.  Catherine  died  27  January, 
1842.  Samuel  died  17  August,  1858.  Residence  at 
Durham,  N.  Y.,  until  about  1815  when  he  removed  to 
Katsbaan,  New  York.     Children  : 

a  (414)  Sarah5:  Born  in  Durham,  N.  Y.,  27  Dec. 
1799  ;  died  25  Dec.  1831. 

b  (415)  Catherine  Ann5:  B.  in  Durham  5  Aug.  1801  ; 
mar.  n  Mar.  1829  Peter  H.  Brink,  b.  16 
Aug.  1790,  son  of  Petrus  Brink  and  Sarah 
Cole.  Catherine  Ann  d.  24  July  1833. 
Peter  H.  d.  7  Mar.  1861. 

b  (416)  Henry5:  B.  at  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
27  May  1804;  mar.  28  Feb.  1832  Margaret 
Brink,  b.  20  Jan.  1807,  daughter  of  An- 
drew Brink  and  Anna  Persen.  Henry  d. 
22  Feb.  1834.  Margaret  d.  8  Apr.  1886. 
No  issue. 

a  (417)  Christian  Myer5 :  B.  at  Durham  30  July, 
1806  ;  d.  29  Jan.  1893. 

b  (418)  James5:  B.  Durham  13  Dec.  1809;  married 
16  Sept.  1845,  Fanny  H.  Winans,  b.  8  July, 
1822,  dau.  of  Darius  Winans  and  Betsy 
Holmes.  James  d.  31  Mar.  1878.  Fanny 
H.  d.  10  Jan.  1907.  Resided  in  Katsbaan, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  in  Flatbush,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.     No  issue. 
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b  (419)  Margaret  Maria5 :  B.  in  Durham  3  Oct. 
181 1  ;  mar.  8  June,  1842  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Judson  Buck,  b.  30  Mar.  1794,  son  of 
Asaph  Buck  and  Phoebe  Wainwright. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Judson  d.  17  Apr.  1870. 
Margaret  M.  d.  9  Apr.  1901. 

(LXXXIV.)  JANNITJE  Myer*  (Christians,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  10  June,  1784  ;  married 
at  Katsbaan,  N.  Y.,  18  February  18 13  Henry  Brink, 
born  14  August,  1780,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  son  of 
Petrus  Brink  and  Sarah  Cole.  Henry  died  25  July, 
1815.  Jannitje  died  22  March,  1873.  They  resided 
in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  New  York.     Child  : 

b    (420)     Sally  Ann5 :  B.  10  Dec.  181 3  ;  mar.   12  Oct. 

1836  Peter  P.  Sharp,  b. ;  son  of  Peter  P 

Sharp, M.D., and  Margaret Whitaker.  Sally 
Ann  d.  22  May,  1895.     Peter  P.  d. . 

(>LXXXV.)  Benjamin  C.  Myer4  (Christians,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1),  by  occupation  a  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  19  December, 
1787  ;  married  at  Katsbaan,  New  York,  23  Septem- 
ber, 1810  Rachel  Myer  (149),  born  8  November, 
1783,  daughter  of  Johannes  Myer  and  Seletje  Snyder. 
Benjamin  C.  died  22  September,  1839.  Rachel  died 
14  May,  1855.  They  resided  in  the  town  of  Sauger- 
tievS,  New  York.  Children  : 
a    (421)     Gerrit  Mynderse5 :  B.   15  June,   i8ii;d.   13 

Sept.  1873. 
a    (422)     Louisa5:  B.  3  May  1814;  d.  23  July  1890. 

To  be  continued 
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ORGANIZING  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
A  T  KINGSTON 


{July  jo,  1777) 


To-day  our  chief  ungirds  his  sword  and  lays  the  blade  at  rest 
To  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  proud  State's  behest  ; 
To-day  obeys  the  voice  that  bids  the  very  sword  to  draw 
Subservient  unquestioned  unto  the  reign  of  law. 

An  era  dawns,  a  sovereign  comes  to  enter  on  his  own, 
An  entity  created  to  be  the  regnant  one — 
The  people's  will  when  registered, — a  court  without  appeal 
The  civil  power  all  power  above  within  the  common  weal. 

Proclaim  the  fact  that  here,  to-day,  in  all  its  ponderous  weight 
On  Clinton's  shoulders  has  been  laid  the  burden  of  the  State. 
"  God  save  the  people  •  save  the  State  ;  let  the  new  govern- 
or be 
Embodied  law,  incarnate  peace,  invested  liberty  ! ' ' 

And  here  upon  these  court-house  steps  to   all   the   world 

proclaim 
"  GEORGE  CLINTON  is  our  governor  and  ruleth  in  our 

name. 
GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE  !  "    Let  the  world  in  wonder 

gaze  and  awe 
At  universal  liberty  submissive  unto  law. 

And  as  the  generations  of  their  sons  successively  arise, 

And  all  their  rich  inheritance  of  patriotism  prize, 

May  they  look  back  upon  this  spot,  this  hour,  and  know 

'twas  here 
Our  great  imperial  commonwealth  began  its  proud  career. 
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AN H1ST0RICAL &  GENEALOGICAL  MAGAZINE 

Publifhed  Monthly,  in  the  City  of 
K in  gft  o  n  ,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms  : —  Three  dollars  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies,   twenty -five  cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


With  all  its  wealth  of  history  this  old  county 
has  no  historical  society  to  gather  and  preserve  its 
records.  We  have  often  spoken  of  the  flourishing 
Ulster  Historical  Society  which  was  organized  in  1859. 
It  began  to  collect  immediately.  But  it  died  as  its 
members  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  Union  in  the 
Civil  War.  Its  collections  were  dispersed  and  are 
mostly  lost.  The  preservation  of  records  and  doc- 
uments is  fully  as  important  as  their  accumulation.  In 
Livingston  county,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
county  historical  societies.  It  has  a  small  park  in  the 
village  of  Geneseo  in  which  it  has  built  a  log  cabin  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  society  and  the  depository  of 
its  collections.  The  society  meets  about  the  county. 
It  has  papers  prepared  and  read.  Many  are  not  of 
great  value,  as  they  are  often  based  upon  insufficient 
investigation  of  data,  or  are  merely  traditions  which 
cannot  be  established.  But  with  these  are  many 
fully  substantiated.  Would  that  Ulster  had  as  vig- 
orous an  organization  ! 
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CORD     HUMMEL 

Teacher  of  the  Violin 

A  graduate  of  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  , 
studied  with  pupils  of  Dr.  Joachhkn  and  Ysaye; 
now  studying  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 
New  York  City,  with  Herwegh  von  Ende,  a  pupil  of 
Carl  Halir. 

Studio  : 

No.  224.   Tremper  Avenue, 

KINGSTON,  N.   Y. 
Lessons,  One  Dollar 

THE    COLONIAL  DAMES 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Intend  to  hold  a  Huguenot  exhibit  at  the 
VAN  CORTLANDT  HOUSE,  in  VAN 
CORTLANDT  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
during  the  summer  and  are  desirous  that 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  now  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Paltz  and  Kingston,  who  have 
papers,  pictures,  etc,  will  loan  them  for  the 
exhibit.  Information  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Haldane  at  The  Huntington,  Pearl  street, 
Kingston  N.  Y. 

Fine  Rugs,  Carpets, 

*  *  *  Portieres,  Etc 

WOVEN  BY 

r\RS.    PETER    EL-nENDORF, 

HURLEY,     N.     Y. 

Some  Handsome   Rugs  For   Sale 

Blue  and  White  Rugs  a  Specialty 
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jfTBE  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Dutch  Church  Records 
f^P  of  Kingston  (baptisms  and  marriages  from  1660 
through  1 8 10)  elegantly  printed  on  807  royal 
quarto  pages,  with  exhaustive  index  containing  refer- 
ences to  44,388  names,  edited  by  Chaplain  R.  R.  Hoes, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  printed  by  the  DeVinne  Press,  N.  Y.  But 
few  Knickerbocker  families  can  trace  their  ancestry 
without  reference  to  this  volume. 

^  Dr.  Gustave  Anjou's  Ulster  County  Probate  Rec 
ords  from  1 665  ;  invaluable  in  tracing  ancestry — in  tw 
volumes. 

We  also  have  a  large  line  of  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  show- 
ing local  scenes,  including  the  Revolutionary  Buildings, 

Souvenir  Spoons,  commemorating  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Kingston.  Specially  prepared 
by  the  Gorham  Company. 
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Slavery  in  &  <*> 

Ulster  County 


PANIARDS  had  no  sooner  formed  settle- 
ments on  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  than 
they  enslaved  the  inhabitants  and  set 
them  at  work  in  the  mines.  When  the 
native  tribes  had  been  swept  away  the 
question  of  laborers  became  more  and 
more  pressing,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  was  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  demand  for 
slaves.  Thus  came  about  the  curse  of  African  slavery 
in  America.  We  propose  to  inquire  how  great  a  factor 
it  was  in  Old  Ulster. 

A  Dutch  man-of-war  brought  to  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, in  16x9  the  first  African  slaves  carried  to  the 
North  American  colonies.  The  number  was  twenty. 
This  vessel  had  captured  a  Spanish  slave  ship  and  thus 
disposed  of  part  of  its  cargo.  Seven  years  thereafter, 
in  1626,  African  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
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colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  During  the  next  two 
hundred  years  slavery  existed  here  under  Dutch  and 
English  domination  until  the  Revolution.  After  the 
formation  of  the  State  government  in  1777  slavery 
continued  for  fifty  years  and  was  finally  abolished  in 
1827,  except  that  a  few  slaves  remained  in  bondage  for 
a  few  years  until  they  had  reached  a  certain  age. 

It  is  not  known  how  early  in  the  settlement  of  Old 
Ulster  the  institution  of  slavery  took  root  within  its 
bounds.  But  it  is  known  that  negroes  were  here  from 
the  earliest  recorded  years.  They  are  mentioned 
almost  as  early  as  the  Indian  troubles  begin  in  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  found  to 
defend  the  settlement  aside  from  the  negroes.  Among 
the  killed  at  the  Indian  attack  upon  the  settlement  at 
the  Esopus  June  7th,  1663,  was  a  slave  of  Thomas 
Chambers.  The  records  of  the  local  court  of  Wild- 
wyck  contain  many  references  to  the  holding,  the 
ownership,  the  sale  and  the  conduct  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Esopus. 

There  is  nothing  upon  record  to  show  that  Indians 
were  held  as  slaves  in  the  Esopus.  This  magazine 
(Vol.  I.,  page  199)  has  spoken  of  the  sale  by  Stuyves- 
ant  of  the  Indian  captives,  May  25th,  1660,  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Esopus  Indian  War,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  red  men.  These  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  to  be  sold.  There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show 
that  Indians  were  thus  enslaved  in  the  colony  of  New 
Netherland.  After  the  English  domination  the  Coun- 
cil Minutes  for  1679  contain  this  resolution  : 

' '  All  Indians  within  the  colony  are  free — nor  can  they 
be  forced  to  be  servants  or  slaves — and  if  they  are  brought 
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hither  as  slaves,  a  residence  of  6  months  shall  entitle  them 
to  freedom." 

This  rule  was  violated  frequently  in  after  years. 
The  census  often  speaks  of  "  Indian  and  Negro 
Slaves."  Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sale  of 
Indian  slaves  unless  Indian  and  Negro  blood  was  amal- 
gamated. It  is  on  record  that  negroes  ran  away  and 
were  secreted  by  the  Minisinks  and  intermarried, 
especially  the  negro  women  with  the  Indian  braves. 
When  the  children  of  such  were  found  they  were 
claimed  by  the  masters  of  such  women.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  Indian  women  voluntarily  bound  them- 
selves to  become  servants  to  white  men.  But  there 
seems  none  that  Indians  were  thus  sold  by  their  own- 
ers. It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  men  or  women 
of  the  proud  and  belligerent  Iroquois  were  ever  held 
in  slavery. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  Dutch  brought  the 
first  slaves  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1626.  It  is  not 
known  how  great  the  number  was.  There  were  at 
least  eleven  men,  aside  from  the  women.  In  1644  one 
of  these,  Paul  de  Angola,  with  ten  others  named, 
petitioned  the  West  India  Company  to  be  liberated. 
The  Director  and  Council  granted  their  request,  requir. 
ing  each  of  the  negroes  to  be  freed  to  pay  the  company 
each  year  as  long  as  he  lived  thirty  "  skepels  "  (22^ 
bushels)  of  grain  and  "  one  fat  hog."  Their  children 
were  to  continue  to  serve  the  company  as  slaves. 

When  the  West  India  Company  began  to  colonize 
New  Netherland  the  question  of  labor  became  a  press, 
ing  one.  Inducements  held  out  to  families  in  the 
Netherlands  to  go  out  to   New  Netherland  as  farm 
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laborers  brought  few  responses.  The  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil  was  not  disputed,  but  the  Netherlands,  at 
peace  after  the  long  war,  was  too  thriving  a  hive  of 
industry  and  offered  too  great  a  return  to  labor  to  have 
it  enticed  away  to  a  distant  land  that  had  to  be  sub- 
dued and  cleared  before  it  would  yield  a  return  to  the 
farmer. 

So,  in  1644,  it  was  reported  that  the  request  of  the 
Patroons  for  the  introduction  from  Brazil 

"  Of  as  many  Negroes  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  pay 
for  at  a  fair  price;  which  Negroes  would  accomplish  more 
work  for  their  masters,  and  at  a  less  expense,  than  farm  ser- 
vants, who  must  be  bribed  to  go  thither  by  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  promises." 

It  was  difficult  to  get  the  farmers  to  buy  the  slaves 
that  were  imported.  These  slaves  were  owned  by  the 
West  India  Company  and  hired  out  to  the  farmers. 
Individuals  disliked  to  become  the  owners  of  the 
slaves.  On  May  27th,  1647  the  Chamber  of  Accounts 
of  the  West  India  Company  reported  : 

"  Nevertheless,  if  slaves  are  to  be  properly  treated,  they 
must  have  their  particular  owners  each  of  whom  undertakes 
colonies,  plantations  and  farms  according  to  his  circum- 
stances and  means,  and  endeavors  by  slave  labor  to  derive 
therefrom,  either  for  immediate  support  or  for  exportation, 
whatever  can  be  a  source  of  profit. ' ' 

In  1649  the  "  Deputies  from  New  Netherland " 
remonstrated  to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands that  the  children  of  the  manumitted  slaves, 
spoken  of  above,  were  still  in  bondage 
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"  Contrary  to  all  public  law,  that  any  one  born  of  a  free 
Christian  mother  should,  notwithstanding,  be  a  slave,  and 
obliged  so  to  remain. ' ' 

In  the  reply  to  the  remonstrance  the  West  India 
Company  says  : 

"Not  more  than  three  are  in  service  viz.,  one,  which 
Stuyvesant  has  with  him  on  the  Companie's  bouwerie;  one 
at  the  house,  the  Hope;  one  wench  with  Martin  Krigier, 
who  hath  reared  her  from  a  little  child,  at  his  own  expense, ' ' 

In  1664  the  English  seized  the  province.  The  mild 
type  of  slavery  which  existed  under  the  Dutch  gave 
way  to  a  much  more  onerous  servitude.  There  was  in 
England  a  corporation  named  "The  Royal  African 
Company  "  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
president  of  this  company  was  the  Duke  of  York  who 
had  been  granted  the  province  of  New  York  by  the 
King,  Charles  II.  So  James  was  directly  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  Williams'  "History  of  the  Negro 
Race  "  thus  speaks  of  the  change  for  the  worse  which 
followed  : 

"  Most  of  the  slaves  in  the  province  of  New  York,  from  the 
time  when  they  were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664  had 
been  the  property  of  the  West  India  Company.  As  such 
they  had  small  plots  of  land  to  work  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  were  not  without  hope  of  emancipation  some  day.  But 
under  the  English  government  the  condition  of  the  slave  was 
clearly  defined  by  law  and  one  of  great  hardships." 

The  English  government  professed  to  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  conditions  of  the  negroes  in  bondage  and 
civilize  and  Christianize  them.     As  early  as  1660  they 
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had  instructed  the  colonial  authorities  to  teach  them 
the  Christian  faith  and  baptize  them.  One  result  of 
this  was  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  among  the  slaves 
that  baptism  would  liberate  them.  It  required  positive 
legislation  to  remove  this  belief. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  sentiment 
that  slavery,  in  itself,  was  wrong.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  manumissions.  This  magazine  has  published 
accounts  of  such  frequently  (Vol.  I.,  page  n;  Vol. 
VI.,  pages  116-117).  The  growth  of  slavery  is  shown 
by  the  successive  census  reports.  By  the  census  of 
1698  there  was  reported  to  be  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  a  population  of  18,067.  Of  these  2,170  were 
negroes.  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties  were  reported 
in  a  summary  as  having  a  total  of  1,384  inhabitants  of 
whom  156  were  blacks.  In  1703  the  province  had 
20,665  people.  Ulster  then  had  1,649,  of  whom  145 
were  negroes.  In  1714  Ulster  reported  2,120  of  whom 
333  were  "  slaves."  In  1723  Ulster  county  had  2,923 
and  566  were  slaves.  In  1731  the  population  of  this 
county  was  3,728.  The  slaves  were  732.  These  fig- 
ures were  increased  to  4,870  in  1737,  of  these  872  were 
slaves.  By  1756  the  county  contained  8,105  inhabit- 
ants and  1,500  were  in  slavery.  In  1771  there  were 
13,950  and  of  these  1,954  in  bondage.  After  the  Rev- 
olution there  were  22,143  people  in  the  county  in  1786. 
The  slaves  were  then  2,662.  In  1790  the  first  census 
was  taken  under  federal  authority.  It  reported  26,390 
inhabitants.  2,906  were  slaves.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
so  far,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population  was  in 
slavery  to  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  The  county  was 
engaged  in   agricultural  pursuits  almost    exclusively. 
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Hardly  a  farmer  but  had  at  least  one  slave.  Most  had 
but  one.  We  will  speak  later  of  the  large  farms  that 
had  a  number  of  them. 

In  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  and  signed.  Thomas  Jefferson  hated  slavery. 
It  was  not  without  knowing  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
language  he  used  that  he  wrote  : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  in  alienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. " 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  great  declaration  Jefferson 
wrote  these  words  among  the  charges  against  the 
rights  of  man  of  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
guilty : 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captur- 
ing and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 
or  to  incur  a  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is 
the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of  Great  Britain.  Deter- 
mined to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  exe- 
crable commerce. ' ' 

But  this  paragraph  was  stricken  out  in  committee. 
Nevertheless  it  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  day.  If  a 
southerner  held  such  views  one  can  readily  understand 
how  far  the  rights  of  man  were  underlying  sentiment 
in  the  north.     Manumission  became  more  and  more 
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common  and  the  employment  of  slaves  as  soldiers, 
with  a  resultant  emancipation,  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. No  sooner  was  the  war  over  and  liberty- 
secured  than  a  different  view  of  slavery  manifested 
itself,  than  had  obtained  a  generation  before. 

Further  importations  of  Africans  was  forbidden  in 
1788.  Those  so  imported  since  June  1st,  1785  must 
not  be  sold  as  slaves.  Removal  of  such  from  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  such  sale  would  cause  a  forfeit  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  the  slave  would  be  free. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation  grew. 
In  possession  of  their  liberties,  won  at  such  a  price, 
the  patriots  determined  that  the  century  that  had  seen 
the  birth  of  freedom  should  not  close  without  a  step 
towards  emancipation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So 
on  March  29,  1799  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed 
an  act  which  provided  that 

"  Any  child  born  of  a  slave  within  this  state  after  the 
fourth  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be 
born  free;  Provided  nevertheless  that  such  child  shall  be  the 
servant  of  the  legal  proprietor  of  his  or  her  mother,  until 
such  servant  if  a  male  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  if  a  female  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. ' ' 

It  was  provided  that  masters  should  file  certificates 
of  birth,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  manumis- 
sion. From  this  date  various  laws  were  enacted  reg- 
ulating slavery  ;  regulating  the  status  of  the  blacks 
both  slaves  and  freedmen  ;  forbidding  the  bringing  of 
slaves  into  the  State  for  sale  ;  and  compelling  masters 
to  support  aged  and  decrepit  slaves.  Finally,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1817,  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  requesting 
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the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  within  ten 
years.  Upon  his  request  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
that 

"  Every  negro,  mulatto  or  mestee  within  this  state,  born 
before  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  shall,  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  be  free." 

With  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1799  the  number 
of  slaves  in  the  State  of  New  York  began  to  decrease. 
The  first  federal  census,  taken  in  1790,  showed  the  slave 
population  of  the  county  to  be  2,906.  But  the  census 
of  1800  reported  but  2,257.  *n  1810  but  1,437  slaves 
were  in  the  county.  In  18 14  1,192  slaves  were  reported. 
The  census  of  1820  found  1,523.  By  the  time  for  the 
census  of  1830  the  act  of  18 17  had  taken  effect  and 
slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  excepting  that  seventy-five  persons  were  found 
still  having  compulsory  service  to  render.  These 
were  slaves  brought  into  the  State  after  18 17.  The 
law  provided  that  when  such  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  if  men  and  twenty-five,  if  women  they 
would  come  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1799. 
In  1828  various  laws  relating  to  slavery,  manumission 
and  freedmen  were  re-enacted  in  a  statute.  This 
statute  provided  that  every  person  born  within  the 
State  should  be  free  and  be  free  if  brought  within  its 
borders,  except  that  non-residents,  traveling,  might 
bring  slaves  with  them. 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  greatest  number  of 
slaves  ever  held  in  the  county  of  Ulster  was  shown  by 
the  census  of  1790  to  have  been  at  that  time.     From 
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that  date  the  number  grew  smaller  with  rapidity.  It 
is  interesting  to  examine  that  census  more  closely. 
The  whole  number  of  slaves  then  in  Ulster  county 
was  2,906.  Of  these  475  were  owned  by  forty-one 
families.  We  give  the  list  of  the  slaveholders  in  1790 
who  possessed  ten  or  more  slaves.  In  the  town  of 
Kingston  (which  then  included  Saugerties)  Jacob  Bur- 
hans  was  reported  as  the  possessor  of  10;  Philip 
Houghteling  10;  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  13  ;  Wessels  Ten 
Broeck  11  ;  Jacobus  Van  Gaasbeek  10;  Henry  Jansen 
12;  Andries  De  Witt,  Junr.  16;  Coonrad  G.  Elmen- 
dorph  10;  Jonathan  Elmendorph  11  ;  Arientje  Elmen- 
dorph  10;  Johannis  Wynkoop  11;  Peter  Van  Gaas- 
beek 12.  In  Hurley  Coonradt  Newkirk  was  on  record 
with  11;  Matthew  Ten  Eyck  12  ;  Cornelis  Wynkoop 
15;  Cornelius  Cool  11.  In  Marbletown  Andries  I.  De 
Witt  had  12;  Solomon  Van  Waggenen  10;  Anna 
Brinck  12 ;  Frederick  Wood  10.  In  Montgomery 
Cadwallader  Colden  was  credited  with  15.  In  New 
Paltz  John  Du  Mont  had  10  ;  Isaac  Frere  10  ;  Abra- 
ham Van  Der  Mark  11  ;  Dirck  D.  Wynkoop  14  ;  Cor- 
nelius Du  Bois  12  ;  Mathuselah  Du  Bois  12  ;  Joseph 
Hasbrouck  13.  In  New  Windsor  William  Ellison  13  ; 
James  Clinton  13.  In  the  town  of  Rochester  John  De 
Puy  10;  Philip  D.  Bevier  10;  Jahcum  Schoonmaker 
13;  Jonas  Hasbrook  10;  Henry  De  Witt  12;  Johan- 
nis G.  Hardenbergh  11.  In  Shawangunk  Justus  Banks 
10;  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker  12;  Cornelius  Decker 
10;  Thomas  Jansen  15.  In  the  town  of  Wallkill 
Moses  Phillips  10.  Besides  these  there  were  seven 
slaveholders  in  the  county  who  had  nine  slaves  each  ; 
twenty-two  had  eight  each  ;  forty-one  had  seven  each  ; 
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thirty-six  had  six  each  ;  fifty-eight  had  five  slaves 
each.  Thus  two  hundred  and  five  holders  of  slaves 
in  Ulster  county  held  1,507  slaves,  more  than  half  of 
the  number  reported  in  the  census  of  1790. 

What  were  the  prices  of  these  slaves  when  they 
were  bought  and  sold  ?  In  the  records  of  the  local 
court  at  Kingston  is  recorded  the  sale  by  Louis 
DuBois,  one  of  the  patentees  of  New  Paltz,  of  three 
slaves.  This  was  on  the  nth  of  August,  1679.  The 
first  was  the  sale  to  Severyn  Ten  Houdt  and  Thomas 
Harmensen  of  a  negro  named  Mingo  for  one  thousand 
guilders  ($400.00).  On  the  same  day  he  sold  to 
Matthue  Blansjan  a  runaway  negro  named  Anthony 
and  a  negress  named  Susanna  for  four  hundred  guild- 
ers each  ($320.00).  The  relative  prices  of  males  and 
females  varied  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  employment  of  the  slaves  was  almost  entirely 
in  agricultural  or  household  work.  There  were  a  few 
who  had  learned  trades  as  that  of  blacksmith.  These 
claimed  and  were  recognized  as  occupying  a  higher 
social  status  than  others.  So  with  the  slaves  on  the 
large  farms  who  had  charge  of  the  horses. 

The  slave  quarters  were  the  big  kitchens  with  the 
wide  fireplaces  and  brick  ovens.  Here  some  negress 
reigned  supreme.  Some  Nancy  or  Jennie,  whose  word 
was  law,  is  remembered  to  this  day  as  famous  either  in 
cooking  or  serving. 

During  all  the  years  since  the  great  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  while  the  successive  steps  which 
resulted  in  the  final  emancipation  of  slavery  in  this 
State  were  being  taken,  encouragement  was  given  to 
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manumission.     Members   of   the   Society   of   Friends 
often   became   the    owners   of   slaves.     Usually  these 
were  soon  manumitted  by  the  owner,  if  not,  his  will 
gave  them  their  freedom.     From  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
this  end.     The  laws  of  1785  provided  that  slaves  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  if  able  to  support  and  maintain  them- 
selves, might  be  manumitted  by  their  owner  and  their 
master   would  be  free  from  further  liability  on  their 
account  ;  any  other  slave,  whatever  his  condition,  age 
or  ability  might  be  manumitted  upon  the  giving  of  a 
bond  for  his  support  in  case  he  was  unable  to  support 
himself;  and  that  any  person  who,  by  will  or  other- 
wise, manumitted  a  slave  for  whose  support  no  bond 
was  given  would  free  the  slave,  and  his  heirs,  executors 
or  he,  himself,  be  liable  for  such  support  if  the  freed- 
man  was  not  able  to  support  himself.     This  provision 
was  added  because  there  were  inhuman  masters  who 
manumitted   their   old,   decrepit  and  worn-out  slaves 
and  turned  them  out  to  be  supported  by  charity,  or  in 
the   poor   houses,    when    no    longer    able    to    work. 
These  inhuman  men  and  women  were  few.      It  is  a 
shame  there  were  any. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1865  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  ratified  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slavery. 
Finally,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1883  tne  Legislature 
passed  an  act  repealing  "  Title  seven,  chapter  twenty, 
part  one,  Volume  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  which  treated  of  slavery  and 
thereby  cleared  the  statute  books  of  the  State  from  the 
last  vestige  of  slavery  legislation. 
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of  the  Esopus 

OT  only  during   the   Dutch   domination 
*\mj%  but   for  one  hundred   years   of  the  suc- 

ceeding English  rule,  the  three  princi- 
pal places  in  the  province  of  New  York 
were  the  city  of  New  York,  Albany  and 
"the  Esopus."  The  first  was  devoted 
to  commerce  and  its  associate  indus- 
tries, Albany  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
originally,  and  later  with  the  great  inland  region  tribu- 
tary to  that  centre,  while  the  Esopus,  from  the  begin- 
ning, gave  to  its  great  agricultural  interests  the  first 
place.  So  far  back  as  1683  Governor  Thomas  Dongan 
reported  to  the  authorities  in  England  concerning  the 
great  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, most  of  which  came  from  the  Esopus.  He 
wrote  : 

"  New  York  and  Albany  live  wholly  upon  trade  with  the 
Indians,  England  and  the  West  Indies." 

The  trade  with  the  Esopus  was  so  great  that  ves- 
sels loaded  with  wheat  here  for  exportation  (OLDE 
ULSTER,  Vol.  V.,  pages  274-275).  The  fertile  low- 
lands with  their  freedom  from  trees,  seemed  to  invite 
the  tilling  of  the  productive  soil  and  the  Stuyvesants, 
the  Schuylers  and  others  prominent  in  the  colony 
availed    themselves    of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
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farms  here  from  the  first.  Chambers  bought  in  1652 
and  others  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years.  The 
settlers  were  gathered  into  a  stockaded  village  in  1658, 
and  the  settlement  entered  upon  a  steady  growth. 
On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1660  Ensign  Dirk  Smitt,  com- 
manding the  troops  stationed  at  the  Esopus,  reported 
to  Director-General  Stuyvesant  concerning  the  crop 
prospects  in  these  words  : 

"I  have  to  inform  your  Honor  in  regard  to  the  spring 
corn,  which  we  sowed,  that  Thomas  Siambers  [Chambers] 
has  100  schepels  of  barley  and  peas  in  the  ground  and  Jur- 
ryaen  Westphalen,  your  Honor's  farmer,  has  in  the  ground 
100  schepels  of  spring-wheat  and  barley,  as  well  as  peas  and 
oats,  and  Cornells  Barentsen  Schlegt  50  schepels  of  spring- 
wheat,  nine  of  peas  and  a  few  of  barley  and  the  Widow  Stol 
45  schepels  ot  spring- wheat,  12  schepels  of  barley  and  four 
of  peas,  so  that  altogether  320  schepels  of  spring-grain  have 
bean  sowed;  Thomas  Schambers  has  also  sowed  75  schep- 
els of  winter-wheat  and  Cornelis  Barentsen  Schlegt  20  schep- 
els of  winter-wheat  and  it  has  come  up  nicely  in  the  fields 
and  we  shall  not  be  hindered  in  the  ploughing  and  continue 
with  it  every  day,  as  your  Honor's  orders  direct." 

The  gathered  crops  were  abundant  almost  every 
year.  But  neither  of  the  two  streams  which  bordered 
the  town,  the  Esopus  nor  the  Rondout  creeks,  furnished 
an  available  water  power  for  grinding  the  grain.  Two 
diminutive  streams  uniting  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stockade  to  form  a  brook,  were  harnessed  for  this  ser- 
vice The  dam  was  the  present  North  Front  street 
awid  the  road  to  the  Nieuw  Dorp  or  Hurley  ran  across 
the  dam.  The  gate  in  the  stockade  at  the  northwest 
angle  was  known   as   the  "  Mill  gate,"  and    here  was 
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built  the  grist  mill  for  the  settlement,  and  here  was 
the  brewery.  Cornells  Barentsen  Slegt  was  the  brewer 
and  Pieter  Jacobsen,  the  miller.  In  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Esopus  War,  by  Captain  Martin  Cregier."  it  is 
stated  that  in  September,  1663,  when  the  troops 
returned  from  the  rescue  of  the  captives  at  "  New 
Fort,''  in  the  present  town  of  Shawangunk,  and  quar- 
ters for  the  troops  were  hard  to  secure  : 

"  The  W.  Court  having  looked  around  at  the  request  of 
the  Capt.  Lieutenant  and  Council  of  War  for  proper  lodg- 
ings for  the  coming  forces,  have  induced  Pieter  Jacobsen  to 
give  his  mill  for  40  to  50  Soldiers,  and  the  W.  Court  will  do 
its  best  to  find  out  quarters  for  the  savages. ' ' 

There  is  much  in  the  old  court  records  relating  to 
this  mill  of  great  interest.  It  was  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  present  store  of  the  Everett  and  Tread- 
well  Company  at  Higginsville.  Its  dam  extended 
over  the  flat  in  the  rear  and  covered  not  only  the  land 
up  to  the  present  Lucas  avenue,  but  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond.  The  grade  of  the  land  leading  down 
to  the  stream  was  such  that  quite  a  fall  was  secured 
and  the  mill  dam  was  deep  in  places.  The  old  court 
records  have  an  account  at  considerable  length  of  an 
inquest  upon  the  body  of  a  girl  found  drowned  in  this 
dam.  They  also  speak  of  a  complaint  of  the  unhealth- 
fulness  of  the  water  there  impounded. 

What  its  condition  was  during  the  one  hundred 
and  more  years  succeeding  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  malarial 
fever  was  prevalent  about  this  part  of  the  village  of 
Kingston.     Typhoid   was   very  frequent.     Year  after 
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year  it  returned  with  increasing  virulence.  Benjamin 
Bogardus  was  the  miller.  It  was  a  busy  place.  It 
was  no  longer  the  only  mill.  That  of  Colonel  Charles 
De  Witt  at  Green  kill  was  the  centre  of  a  great  busi- 
ness. There  were  others  in  localities  not  many  miles 
distant.  Still  the  old  mill  had  retained  its  own,  and 
many  customers  resorted  here  with  their  wheat  and 
rye,  their  corn  and  their  oats  as  their  ancestors  had 
done  for  generations.  It  was  when  seasons  were  dry 
and  water  very  low  that  the  deposits  which  had  been 
carried  down  by  freshets  in  the  more  than  a  century  of 
the  existence  of  the  dam  became  sources  for  typhoid 
and  malaria. 

Kingston  became  an  incorporated  village  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1805.  During  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  typhoid  raged  with  virulence.  Its  origin  was 
traced  to  the  mill  pond.  On  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1806  the  village  directors  determined  to  remove 
the  cause.  They  passed  an  ordinance  on  that  day  set- 
ting forth  that 

"  The  Mill  Pond  lying  in  the  west  part  of  the  village  of 
Kingston,  in  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Bogardus,  is  a 
nuisance,  and  also  the  brook  leading  to  the  same  through 
the  lands  of  Jonathan  Hasbrouck  Lucas  Elmendorf  John  C. 
Masten  and  others,  up  to  the  south  bounds  of  the  tannery  of 
Joshua  DuBois." 

The  trustees  directed  "  that  the  said  Pond  be  drained 
within  thirteen  days."  They  also  directed  that  the 
channel  of  the  stream  across  the  entire  extent  of  the 
tan  yard  of  DuBois  "  be  cleared  out  to  allow  free  pas- 
sage  of  the  water ''  to  the  Esopus  creek  within  the 
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same  time  under  a  penalty  of  $25  for  every  forty-eight 
hours  it  was  left  undone.  Bogardus  received  $500  as 
a  compensation.  The  action  of  the  directors  resulted 
in  stamping  out  the  fever  and  the  disease  disappeared. 
Upon  this  spot  a  tannery  was  afterwards  conducted 
by  the  late  Augustus  H.  Bruyn,  who  finally  disposed 
of  the  same  to  Near  and  Teller.  For  more  than 
forty  years  this  firm  did  a  large  and  flourishing  bus- 
iness in  tanning  and  dressing  leather  at  this  place. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  of  the  older  people  of  the 
town  the  manufacture  of  leather  here  was  a  leading 
industry.  At  last  the  clearing  of  the  hemlock  forests 
in  the  Catskills  ended  tanning  and  dressing  leather  in 
Ulster  county  and  the  little  stream,  so  efficient  in  fur- 
nishing a  motive  power  for  the  village  for  almost  two 
hundred  years,  was  left  to  find  its  way  to  the  Esopus 
without  being  harnessed  to  render  necessary  service  to 
the  subsistence  of  man.  It  had  made  a  record  in  the 
quality  of  the  beer  brewed,  the  flour  ground  and  the 
leather  manufactured,  to  which  many  old  documents 
attest. 

**  +  * 

A  FEW  KINGSTON  DEATH  NOTICES 


Contributed  by  Chaplain  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  U.  S.  N. 

"In  this  town,  on  Thursday  last,  Joseph  Gasherie,  Esq. 
"  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  aged  72  years— a  worthy 
"  and  respected  citizen,  and  an  undeviating  friend  to  the 
"  liberties  of  man."  —  (From  the  "  Plebeian  "  of  Kingston, 
"17th  of  January  1806). 

Joseph  Gasherie  was  a  son  of  Jan  Gasherie  and 
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Maria  Hasbrouck,  (who  were  married  in  New  Paltz  on 
the  14th  of  October  1734),  and  was  baptized  in  New 
York  on  the  4th  of  April  1736.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Abraham  Hasbrouck  (grandfather  of  the  late 
Hon.  Abram  Bruyn  Hasbrouck),  and  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Hasbrouck  whose  homestead  was  the  present  "  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters  "  in  Newburgh,  and  who  died 
there  on  the  31st  of  July  1780.  Joseph  Gasherie  was 
married  in  New  York  on  the  16th  of  October  1767  to 
Catharine  Wynkoop,  and  passed  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  Kingston.  His  will  is  dated  the  24th  of  May  1805, 
and  was  proved  on  the  28th  of  March  1806.  He  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  George  Clinton  as  surrogate  of  Ulster 
county  on  the  25th  of  June  1766  and  continued  as  such 
until  he  became  a  senator  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  were  in  session  from  the  21st  of  January 
1784  to  the  21st  of  April  1787.  During  a  portion  of 
this  time,  (19th  of  October-io,th  of  January  1786),  he 
was  a  member  of  the  "  Council  of  Appointment  ''  of 
the  State.  After  the  expiration  of  his  several  terms  as 
senator,  he  was  at  once  elected  surrogate  of  the  county 
and  remained  such  until  his  death.  He  resided  in  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses,  still  standing,  on  the  north  side 
of  North-Front  street,  between  Crown  and  Green 
streets.  His  grandfather  was  Jean  (in  Dutch  Jan) 
Gasherie  whose  wife  was  Judith  Dale.  They  had  at 
least  five  children,  three  of  whom  were  baptized  in 
Kingston  and  two  in  the  French  church  in  New  York. 
Stephanus  Gasherie,  the  brother  of  this  Jean  (both  of 
whom  were  naturalized  in  England  on  the  15th  of  April 
1687),  was  born  in  Marennes,  twenty-four  miles  south 
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of  La  Rochelle,  in  France,  and  married  in  Kingston,  in 
1699,  Engeltje  (daughter  of  Hendrik  Jochemse  Schoon- 
maker),  who  was  baptized  in  Kingston  on  the   18th  of 
March     1663     and     whose    first     husband,    Nicholas 
Anthony,    was    high    sheriff    of    Ulster   county    from 
October  1693  to    the   28th    of    April    1696.      Stephen 
Gasherie  held  the  same  office  from  October   1699  to 
October  1700,  having  succeeded  Thomas  Noxon.     On 
the    10th    of  August    1704   he    was  "  impowered  and 
licensed  "  by  Lord  Cornbury,  the  colonial  governor  of 
New  York,  and  the  embittered  enemy  and  persecutor 
of  the  Dutch  church  of  Kingston,  "  to  read  the  service 
of  the  Low  Dutch  Church  at  Kingstowne  in  the  county 
of  Ulster  from  time  to  time  until  you  receive  further 
orders  from  me  ;  and  you  are  likewise  hereby  impow- 
ered and  licensed  to  keep  a  reading  and  writing  school 
at  Kingstowne  aforesaid,  until  you  receive  orders  from 
me  to  the  contrary."     This    was    during  the  interval 
between    the    departure    from    Kingston    of    Domine 
Johannes  Petrus  Nucella  for  London  and  the  arrival 
thereof  his  successor,  Domine   Henricus  Beys,  during 
which  occurred  Cornbury's  abortive  attempt  to   foist 
the    Rev.    Samuel    Eburne,  a    priest  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  the  Episcopal  liturgy  upon  the  unwilling 
Dutchmen  of  "  Old  'Sopus." 


DIED- 


"On  Sunday  the  31st  ult.  at  his  farm  in  Shawangunk, 
Sveryn  T.  Bruyn,  Esq.  Major  of  the  regiment  of  militia  of 
that  place,  member  of  the  state  Legislature,  and  president 
of  one  of  the  Democratic  societies  in  Ulster  county. 
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"In  his  life  he  was  eminently  possessed  of  those  sympa- 
"  thetic,  social  and  public  virtues,  which  gained  him  universal 
"confidence  and  esteem,  and  formed  the  basis  for  those 
' '  flattering  distinctions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  are  the 
"  best  testimonials  of  disinterested  worth. 

"  '  Plus  potuit  famavirtutis  apud  alienos, 
' '  '  Quam  sanguinis  proximitas  apud  suos. ' ' ' 

(From  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  of  the  5th  of  September  1794)." 

Severyn  T.  Bruyn  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  of  the  13th  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
1 789-1 790;  the  1 6th,  (1792-1793);  and  of  the  18th 
(1795). 


(Died)  "  Last  Monday  morning,  after  a  painful  illness 
' '  of  three  months,  Mrs.  Catherine  Copp,  wife  of  William 
"  Copp,  one  of  the  printers  of  this  paper,  and  on  Tuesday 
"afternoon  her  remains  were  decently  committed  to  the 
< '  silent  grave. 

"  Domestic  peace  !  she  woo'd  thy  tranquil  joys  ! 
"  And  kindred  friendship  !  all  her  heart  was  thine ; 
"  Untroubled  with  a  wish  to  court  those  scenes, 
' '  Where  female  vanity  delights  to  shine. 

"  Maternal  tenderness! — connubial  love, 

"  Ye  made  your  purest  fires  in  her  combine  ; 

"  And  bright  religion!  'twas  thy  holy  flame, 

"  Inspir'd  her  breast  with  energies  divine, 

' '  Taught  her  with  grace  to  live — with  fortitude  resign. ' ' 

(From  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  of  the  23d  of  September  1797). 

Her  husband,  William  Copp  and  Samuel  Freer, 
were  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  "  Rising  Sun." 
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11  In  this  village,  on  Friday  last,  Abraham  B.  Bancker, 
Esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
for  several  years  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  this  State." — (From 
the  "  Plebeian"  14th  of  Feb.  1806). 

Abraham  B.  Bancker  was  born  in  New  York  and 
married,  on  the  20th  of  September  1778,  Ariantje 
Mancius,  daughter  of  Domine  Georgius  Wilhelmus 
Mancius,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  old  Dutch  Church 
of  Kingston.  He  was  clerk  of  a  portion  of  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1784  and  of  each  succeeding  one  through  a  portion  of 
the  Twenty-Fifth,  which  ended  in  1802.  He  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  Kingston  Academy  on  the  23d 
of  November  1801  and  was  secretary  of  its  board.  He 
died  intestate  and  George  W.  Bancker  and  Evert  A. 
Bancker  were  appointed  on  the  9th  of  April  1806,  to 
administer  upon  his  estate.  He  is  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard surrounding  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Kingston, 
and  a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  sur- 
mounts his  grave : — 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Abraham  B.  Bancker  who 
"  departed  this  life  the  7th  of  February  1806,  aged  5;  years 
11  4  months  and  17  days. 

' '  Short  was  his  summons  to  eternity, 

The  morning  sun  shone  unclouded  on  his 
Prospects,  and  health  animated  each  feature  ; 
Evening  came,  but  the  animating  spirit  had  fled. 
While  fond  affection  shed  the  tear  in  vain, 
With  aim  unerring,  still  death's  dart  is  hurled  ; 
One  hope  consoling,  man,  those  tears  refrain, 
There  is  another  and  a  better  world. ' ' 
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FEUDAL  SERVICE  TO  FOX  HALL  MANOR 


t(  Appeared  before  me,  W.  Montagne,  secretary  for  the 
hon.  court,  the  hon.  justice  of  the  peace,  Jacob  Elberts  and 
Johannes  Juriaensen,  who  admits  having  leased  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Justice  Schambers  [a  parcel  of  land]  named  '  the 
Brabanter's  thicket,'  for  the  period  of  five  consecutive  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  same,  commencing  in  October, 
1675  and  terminating  1680.  The  lessees  shall,  for  one  year, 
be  exempt  from  paying  rent,  but  the  next  four  years  shall 
pay  every  year  30  sch.  of  maize.  And  they  shall  fence  in 
their  land,  or  in  case  of  neglect  shall  have  no  claim  against 
the  lessor. 

"And  if  need  be  the  lessees  shall  be  obliged,  as  it  is  their 
duty,  to  assist  in  defending  Foxhall. 

"  Entered  into  without  suspicion  or  craft,  and  subscribed 
to  with  their  own  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  below  named 
witnesses  at  Foxhall  this  November  23,  1675. 
"Signed     Thomas  Chambers 
Jacob  Elbertse 

Johannes  Juriaensen  Westvaellin 
"  Signed    Jacob  Jansen 

Ariaen  Fransen 
"To  which  testifies  (signed) 

"W.  Montagne,  Secretary" 
(From  Court  Records) 

HIGHWA  Y  DISTRICTS  IN  EARLY  DA  YS 


It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  old  town  records  the 
names  of  the  overseers  of  highways  and  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  districts  of  which  they  had  charge.    Thus 
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in  1737  of  the  then  town  of  Kingston  (including  Sau- 
gerties) :  For  the  Old  Kings  Road, — Dirck  Van  Vliet 
"  to  the  rift  from  town  (that  is,  the  ford  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sawkill);  "  Jan  Petrus  Oosterhoudt  "  from  the 
rift  to  the  Platte  Kill  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Sawkill 
to  the  Plattekill) ;"  Frederick  Row  "  from  the  Platte- 
kill  to  Albany  bounds  (from  the  Plattekill  to  the 
present  Greene  county  line);"  Gysbert  Vandenberg 
11  from  the  Strand  (Rondout)  to  the  Greenkill  or  Hur- 
ley bounds;"  Gilbert  Livingston,  Esq.,  "from  the 
Strand  to  Hurley  bounds  through  the  town  and  over 
the  mill-dam  (on  North  Front  street)." 

In  1747  the  list  is  as  follows  :  "  Jan  Persen,  Jr.,  from 
Kingston  to  Hurley  and  the  common  landing  (Strand), 
Cornelius  Van  Buren,  to  the  Green  Kill;  Hendrick 
Jansen  to  the  rift  and  through  the  kill ;  Jan  Pieter 
Oosterhoudt  from  there  to  the  Platte  kill ;  Pieter 
Turck  from  there  to  the  bounds  of  Albany  ;  Johannes 
Gonsales,  over  the  Rondout  creek;  Col.  James  Ten 
Broeck  to  the  Flatbush." 

After  the  Revolution  the  number  of  highways  is 
much  larger.  In  1788  the  following  list  is  valuable  in 
showing  the  location  of  the  roads  of  the  time  ;  "  From 
Kingston  to  Hurley,  Tjerck  DeWitt;  from  Kingston 
to  the  Green  kill,  Tobias  Van  Buren  ;  from  Kingston 
to  the  landing  (Columbus  Point,  Kingston  Point), 
Peter  Van  Gaasbeek ;  from  Kingston  to  De  Myer's 
fording  place,  Abraham  Ten  Broeck;  from  Kingston 
to  the  Flatbush,  Jacob  Ten  Broeck  and  William  Schep- 
moes  ;  from  De  Myer's  fording  place  to  the  Platte 
Kill,  Benjamin  De  Myer  ;  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Platte  Kill  to  Arie's  bridge  (a  little  north  of  the  present 
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cut  on  the  West  Shore  R.  R.  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Wells  Myer  near  Saugerties)  Hendrick  Meyer ;  from 
thence  to  the  bounds  of  Albany,  Christian  Fiero,  Jr. ; 
from  Jan  Persen's  (village  of  Saugerties)  to  Katsbaan, 
Christian  Fiero;  from  Widow Tremper's  to  the  Camp, 
Lodewyck  Russell;  from  Christian  Fiero'sto  the  Blue 
Hills,  Christian  Snyder;  from  Dr.  Kiersted's  to  the 
West  Camp,  Petrus  Eygenor ;  from  Johannis  Myer's 
Jr.,  to  the  landing  (Saugerties)  Johannis  Myer,  Jr.  ; 
from  Benjamin  Snyder's  to  Waghkonk,  Johannis  Wol- 
ven  ;  from  Sign  Post  to  Binnewater  Bridge,  James 
Whitaker ;  from  thence  to  Saugerties,  Hendrick 
Schoonmaker;  from  the  Dray  Bergh  toFlatbush,  Ben- 
jamin Swart ;  from  the  Manor  (Fox  Hall)  to  Cantine's 
Ferry  (Kingston  Point),  Jacob  Ten  Broeck ;  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Rondout  to  the  third  milestone, 
Samuel  Swart;  from  thence  to  the  bounds  of  the  New 
Paltz,  Stephanas  Eckert ;  from  Major  Houghtaling's 
to  Woodstock,  Abraham  Houghtaling."  {From  the 
minutes  of  the  Kingston  Trustees.) 

TTTT 

LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MEYER  FAMIL  Y 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI. ,  page  254. 


(CXLIV.)  William  Myer*  (Johannes*,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  20  September,  1775,  at 
Saugerties,  New  York.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion and  married  in  Kingston,  New  York,  13  January, 
1805  Sarah  Myer4  (154),  born  4  Feb.  1781,  daughter 
of   Hendricus   Myer  and    Neeltje  Heermans.     They 
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removed  in  1816  from  Blue  Mountain  to  the  Major 
Daniel  Wolven  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  at 
Saugerties.  In  recent  years  this  has  been  known  as 
Siroomzijde  (Riverside)  and  was  the  beautiful  country 
seat  of  the  late  John  G.  Myers,  the  merchant  prince  of 
Albany,  New  York.  William  died  5  Sept.,  1850.  Sarah 
died  28  Feb.  1865.     Children  : 

a    (423)     Neeltje5:  Born  30  Oct.  1805. 

b  (424)  John  Henry5:  Born  19  May,  1808;  married 
24  Nov.  1862  Maria  Myer5  (250),  widow  of 
Cornelius  P.  Elmendorf,  born  29  Nov. 
1807,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Myer  and 
Sarah  Snyder.  No  children.  John  Henry 
died  25  July  1877.  Maria  died  16  Sept. 
1884. 

a    (425)     Edwin5:  Born  10  Jan.  1813. 

(CXLVI.)  Leah  Myer*  (Johanness,  John  Wil- 
helm2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New  York, 
10  February,  1773;  married  at  Saugerties,  New  York 
10  February,  1803,  GERRIT  MYNDERSE,  born  10 
November  1776,  son  of  Johannes  Mynderse  and 
Neeltje  Heermans.  Leah  died  19  January,  1849. 
Gerrit  died  22  May,  1874.  They  resided  on  the  bank 
of  the  Hudson  at  Saugerties  and  their  old  stone  house, 
built  in  1743,  is  still  the  family  residence.  The  place 
has  been  in  the  family  about  two  hundred  years. 
Children  : 

b.  (426)  Elizabeth5:  Born  20  Nov.  1803;  married 
(1st)  17  Oct.  1827,  Edmund  Schoonmaker, 
born  21  Jan.  1800,  son  of  Peter  Schoon- 
maker and  Jane  De  Witt.     Edmund  died 
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9  January,  1839.     Elizabeth  married  (2nd) 
23    Sept.  1842,   Henry  P.  Heermans,  born 

,  1794,   son  of  Philip    Heermans  and 

Antje  Swart.     Henry  died   11  Jan.  1870. 
Elizabeth  died  8  Apr.  1886. 
a    (427)     JohnG.5:  Born  22  May,  1806;  married    14 
June,    1 83 1    Anna    Myer5  (386),    born    6 
Sept.,  1802. 

(CXLVIII.)  Tobias  Myer4  (Johannes*,  John 
Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties  28 
November,  1781  and  married  26  November,  1808 
Hannah  Post,  born  6  September,  1789,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Post  and  Catrina  Snyder.  The  residence  of 
Tobias  Myer  was  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the 
village  of  Catskill  where  he  operated  a  saw  mill  and 
grist  mill.  Hannah  died  9  June  1853.  Tobias  died 
28  June,  1861.     Children  : 

b  (428)  Emeline5:  Born  29  Aug.  1813  ;  married  15 
Oct.  1842,  Isaac  Saxe,  born  29  Oct.  18 16, 
son  of  Frederick  Saxe  and  Maria  Deder- 
ick.  No  issue.  Isaac  died  17  Nov.  1889. 
Emeline  died  4  August,  1900. 

b  (429)  Christina5:  Born  14  Oct.  1816;  married  7 
November,  1844  Barzillai  Ransom,  born  17 
Sept.  1813,  son  of  Joseph  Ransom  and 
Elizabeth  Snyder.  No  issue.  Barzillai 
died  4  June,  1884.  Christina  died  1  March 
1905. 

(CL.)  Peter  I.  Myer4  (Johannes3,  John  Wil- 
helm2, Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties  24  January, 
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1786  ;  married October,  1809  Wyntje  Myer5  (380), 

born  in  Kiskatom,  Greene  county,  New  York,  30  Janu- 
ary, 1788.  She  wus  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Myer 
and  Maria  Britt.  Peter  I.  Myer  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812.  He  died  10  July,  1821  and  is  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Katsbaan.  Wyntje  died  6  October, 
1866.     Children: 

b  (430)  Henry  Ostrander5 :  Born  8  Oct.  1810;  died 
3  Sept.  1857.     Never  married. 

b  (431)  Eleanor5:  Born  9  Sept.  1812  ;  married  19 
Oct.  1842  Ephraim  I.  Myer5  (236),  born  8 
Dec.  181 1  ;  died  30  Apr.  1901  ;  son  of 
John  Snyder  Myer  and  Maria  Myer4  (233). 
Eleanor  died  23  July,  1895.     No  children. 

b  (432)  Mary  Ann5:  Born  24  Jan.  1818;  died  24 
Jan.  1890.     Never  married. 

(CLI.)  Abraham  Myer4  (Johannes3,  John  Wil- 
helm2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties.  New  York 
10  November,  1787;  married  at  Delhi,  Delaware 
county,  New  York  1  March,  1813  Elizabeth  Wells, 
born  31  January,  1790,  daughter  of  Noah  Wells  and 
Elizabeth  Moore.  Abraham  Myer  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  was  surrogate  of  Ulster  county  1813- 
15;  president  of  the  village  of  Kingston  in  1816;  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Ulster  county  in  1820-22.  Abraham 
died  I  July,  1828.  Elizabeth  died  24  April,  1874. 
Their  residence  was  on  North  Front  street,  Kingston. 
Next  door  to  the  east  was  the  house  of  Christopher 
Tappen,  the  sterling  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and 
brother  of  the  wife  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  It 
was  at  the  house  of  Tappen  that  the  governor  resided 
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while  in  Kingston  when   it   was  the   capital   of  the 
State  of  New  York.     Children  : 

b  (433)  Sarah  Elizabeth5:  Born  16  April,  1814 ; 
died  14  Aug.  1837.     Never  married. 

b  (434)  George5:  Born  7  Jan.  1816;  died  8  July 
1816. 

b  (435)  Cecelia  Anne5 :  Born  29  July  1817;  married 
20   Feb.  1850  George  Southwick,  son   of 

Zadoc  Southwick  and .     Cecelia  Ann 

died  3  Oct.  1866.  George  died  19  Oct. 
1864.     No  children. 

b  (436)  Frederick  William5:  Born  12  June,  1820; 
married  at  Katsbaan,  New  York  2  Jan. 
1849  Jane  Catherine  Myer5  (238)  ;  born 
17  Sept.  1818,  daughter  of  John  Snyder 
Myer  and  Maria  Myer4  (233).  Frederick 
William  died  26  May,  185 1.  Jane  Cathe- 
rine died  31  Aug.  1858.     No  children. 

a    (437)     Charlotte  Leah5:  Born  28  July  1824. 

(CLII.)  Henry  I.  Myer4  (Johannes3,  John  Wil- 
helm2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New  York, 
21  November,  1791  ;  married  28  October,  1819  Sarah 
Wells5  (414),  born  27  December,  1799 ;  daughter  of 
Samuel  Wells  and  Catherine  Myer4  (81).  Sarah  died 
25  Dec.  1831.  Henry  I.  died  17  July,  1862.  They 
resided  at  Saugerties  on  the  homestead  of  his  father, 
Johannes  Myer.     Children  : 

a    (438)     Mary5:  Born  29  July  1821. 

b    (439)     Cornelia  Ann5:  Born    1   Nov.  1824;  died  4 

Apr.  1890.     Never  married. 
a    (440)     Celia5:  Born  13  June  1827. 
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a    (441)     Wells5 :  Born  17  May  1830. 

(LXX.)  Isaac  MYER3(Stephanus2,  Christian1),  bap- 
tized at  Katsbaan,  New  York  10  May,  1775  :  married 
at  Katsbaan  21  November,  1793  Catherina  Wells, 

born :  daughter   of   Cornell's  Wells  and  Annatje 

Brandow.  Isaac  emigrated  to  Herkimer,  New  York 
prior  to  February  1803  ;  in  1833  to  Carlisle,  Loraine 
county,  Ohio,  and  in  1835  to  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  died 
26  December,  1854.  Catharina  died  22  February,  1859. 
Children  : 

a  (442)  Cornelis4:  Bap.  Katsbaan  1  July,  1795. 

a  (443)  Andrew4 :  Bap.  Katsbaan  23  Apr.  1798. 

a  (444)  John4:  Bap.  Katsbaan  10  Dec.  1799. 

a  (445)  Joshua4:  Born  8  Feb.  1803. 

a  (446)  Hezekiah  Wynkoop4 :  Born  18  May  1805. 

b  (447)  Joseph4:  Born  16  Mar.  1807. 

a  (448)  William4:  Born ,  1812. 

(LXXII.)  Samuel  Myers  (Stephanus2,  Christian!) 
was  baptized  in  Katsbaan,  New  York  27  January, 
1780;  married  29  April  18 13,  Margaret  Post,  born 
23  January,  1791,  daughter  of  Isaac  Post  and  Catherine 
Persen.  Margaret  died  19  March,  1844.  Samuel  died 
20  August,  1844.  They  resided  at  Saugerties,  New 
York.     Children : 

a  (449)  Eliza  De  Witt4:  Born  14  August,  1815. 

a  (450)  Silas4:  Born  2  May,  181 8. 

a  (451)  Lysander4:  Born  22  June,  182 1. 

a  (452)  Mary  Catherine4  :  Born  7  March,  1831. 

a  (453)  Margaret  Anna4:  Born  22  Jan.  1834. 

To  be  continued 
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CLOUD  LAND  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 


Beyond  the  mountains'  dusky  mass 
The  sun  his  warm  descent  delays  ; 
The  lowering  cloud  his  loath  last  rays 

Suffuse  with  crimson  veins,  that  pass 
To  melt  in  yellow  haze. 

O'er  the  great  hills  a  ruddy  sea 
The  cloud-rack  lifts  and  underlies  ; 
Above  aerial  headlines  rise, 

Glowing  with  hues  that  change  and  flee 
To  faint  in  orange  skies. 

Watch  how  the  deeper  fires  die  out ; 
The  clouds  that  thicken  down  the  west 
Dark  on  the  sombre  Catskills  rest  ; 

Gray  grow  the  mountains  round  about 
And  dim  Taconic's  crest. 

From  the  broad  valley  comes  no  sound  ; 
But  in  the  thicket's  close  retreat 
The  birds  sing  drowsily  and  sweet ; 

The  twilight  throbs  with  peace  profound, 
Peace  for  the  soul  most  meet. 

Now  draw  the  infinite  heavens  near  ; 

And  swiftly  blending  into  white 

The  last  tints  deepen  into  light 
Intense  and  tremulously  clear, 

Day's  message  to  the  night. 

Dr.  H.  R,  Goodale 
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The  gift  of  Mrs.  Harriman,  with  the  contribu 
tions  of  others,  the  subsequent  legislation,  the  selection 
of  another  site  for  the  proposed  new  state  prison  and 
the  building  of  a  state  road  through  the  Highlands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  will  make  the  great  state 
park  of  the  Highlands  as  noted  a  resort  as  this  coun- 
try affords.  Nature  laid  majestic  foundations  here. 
History  has  written  great  deeds  here.  Literature  has 
created  an  imperishable  world  here.  Travel  has  exhib- 
ited the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  sublime  region  to 
those  who  have  come  under  the  spell  of  the  scenes 
here.  Commerce  has  selected  the  route  for  its  great- 
est business.  Art  has  painted  its  beauties  with  exquis- 
ite touch  and  legend  has  woven  a  spell  of  imagination 
over  all.  Now  the  people  have  claimed  their  own. 
Vandal  hands  will  no  longer  mar  the  rocks  nor  disfig- 
ure the  cliffs.  To  the  two  men,  Hudson  and  Fulton, 
who  first  ploughed  its  waters  by  sail  or  steam  the 
state  park  will  be  a  lasting  memorial.  Olde  Ulster 
has  advocated  the  park  and  congratulates  the  State. 
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VAN  CORTLANDT  HOUSE,  in  VAN 
CORTLANDT  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
during  the  summer  and  are  desirous  that 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  now  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Paltz  and  Kingston,  who  have 
papers,  pictures,  etc,  will  loan  them  for  the 
exhibit.  Information  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Haldane  at  The  Huntington,  Pearl  street, 
Kingston  N.  Y. 
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James  S.  McEntees 
Story  of  the  Canal 


Contributed  by  Chaplain  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  U.  S.  N. 


HE  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  which  passes 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  county  has 
become  a  fixed  fact  and  in  a  few  more  years 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  which 
has  always  existed,  like  a  mountain  or  a 
familiar  stream,  while  the  men  who  labored 
upon  and  were  connected  in  various  ways 
with  its  construction  and  inauguration  will 
have  passed  away.  Conspicuous  among 
these  latter  were  the  Messrs.  Wurts,  Maurice  Wurts  in 
particular.  If  history  ever  does  him  justice  he  will 
stand  prominent  among  the  warm  friends  and  indefat- 
igable workers  for  internal  improvements  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  enterprise 
was  conceived  by  him  and  his  brother  William,  but  the 
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carrying  out  of  the  plan  devolved  upon  Maurice,  and 
it  was  asserted  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  man  in  either  of  the  two  states  better 
qualified  for  that  arduous  task.  The  canal  was  com- 
menced in  1825.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground 
was  performed  on  the  13th  of  July  of  that  year  at 
Mamakating,  now  Wurtsboro,  in  a  field  in  the  rear  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  house.  Philip  Hone,  the  first  president 
of  the  company,  after  having  the  ground  marked  out 
by  Benjamin  Wright,  the  first  chief-engineer  of  the 
company,  took  out  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  and 
afterwards  addressed  a  large  concourse  of  people  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  At  that  time 
the  country  through  which  the  canal  passes  presented 
a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  does  now 
(1874).  Its  terminus,  the  Rondout  Creek,  to-day  the 
scene  of  so  much  business  activity,  was  a  quiet  stream. 
There  were  two  small  docks  at  the  Strand  and  a  still 
smaller  one  at  Twaalfskill  (now  Wilbur)  from  each  of 
which  a  sloop  sailed  once  a  week.  Abraham  Has" 
brouck  and  William  Swart  were  the  respective  pro- 
prietors and  freighters  from  the  two  docks  at  the 
Strand  (Rondout),  and  Tappen  and  Elting,  afterward 
succeeded  by  Theron  Skeel,  at  Twaalfskill.  Mr. 
Hasbrouck  was  member  of  Congress  for  this  district 
and  Mr.  Swart  of  the  state  legislature.  With  few 
exceptions  both  banks  of  the  stream  were  thickly 
wooded  from  a  point  opposite  the  present  orifice  of  the 
canal  company  to  Eddyville,  where  there  were  a  cot- 
ton factory  and  sawmill  owned  and  operated  by  George 
Eddy.  At  Wagondale  (now  Creek  Locks)  lived  Esquire 
LeFevre  and  a  Mr.  VanWagonen,  and  at  Bloomingdale 
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(now  Rock  Lock)  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hardenbergh 
and  Van Wagonen.  At  Rosendale  the  only  inhabitants 
were  John  Woodmansee  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Cornell)  and  Timothy  Tilson  who  together  occupied 
the  old  Rosendale  farm  which  was  afterwards  divided 
into  three  farms. 

A  short  distance  above  Rosendale  near  the  High 
Bridge  lived  Egbert  Schoonmaker  (the  father  of  Hiram 
Schoonmaker,  Esq.,  of  this  city)  who  still  survives  at 
the  advanced  age  of  about  85  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  his  faculties  and  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
Near  neighbor  to  Mr.  Schoonmaker  was  Jacob  Low 
Snyder,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Auchmoody  and 
grandfather  of  Capt.  Jacob  Snyder  of  High  Falls  who 
raised  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  120th  Reg- 
iment during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Snyder 
operated  a  grist-mill  and  carried  on  a  large  farm. 
Adjoining  him  on  the  line  of  the  canal  was  the  exten- 
sive farm  of  Cornelius  Cole  or  u  King  ''  Cole  as  he  was 
often  called.  In  connection  with  his  farm  Mr.  Cole 
carried  on  a  tannery  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Snyder  were 
men  of  ample  means  for  those  days  and  public  spirited 
and  enterprising.  They  were  warm  friends  of  the 
canal.  At  High  Falls  lived  Simeon  Depuy,  father  of 
the  late  Jacob  H.  Depuy  who  also  occupied  a  farm  and 
had  a  grist-mill.  Mr.  Depuy  took  a  contract  for,  and 
at  this  mill  ground  all  the  cement  used  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  canal,  which  was  quarried  and 
burned  near  where  Mr.  Vandemark's  cement  works  are 
now  located  a  little  below  the  feeder-dam.  Cement 
was  first  found  in  the  county  by  the  engineers  of  the 
canal.      Above  Mr.  Depuy  on  the  line  of  the   canal 
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lived  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  who 
was  ako  a  great  friend  of  the  canal  and  than  whom  a 
better  man  never  lived.  He  also  cultivated  a  large 
farm  which  has  since  been  divided  into  several  farms. 
He  was  the  father  of  Lodowick  Hasbrouck  and  of  the 
late  Calvin  Hasbrouck,  for  many  years  superintendent 
on  the  canal  at  High  Falls.  His  many  descendants  in 
this  county  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  venerable 
ancestor.  A  little  below  Schoonmaker's  Bridge  (now 
Alligerville)  resided  a  Mr.  Sherwood  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek  Thomas  Schoonmaker  who  still 
lives  there  ;  while  above  Peter's  Kill  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davenport  and  a  little  above  lock  number  22  lived 
Elias  and  John  DePuy,  old  men  and  farmers.  John 
was  a  bachelor  who  enjoyed  sitting  before  the  large 
open  wood  fire  with  his  mug  of  cider  in  the  long  fall 
and  winter  evenings  relating  anecdotes  of  the  olden 
times  of  which  one  or  two  are  remembered.  It  was 
well  authenticated,  he  asserted,  that  many  years  before 
an  old  man  of  that  neighborhood,  while  the  country 
was  comparatively  new,  in  crossing  from  the  settlement 
on  the  east  side  of  Stony  Kill  to  the  settlement  on  the 
west  side,  saw,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  body  of  a  tree 
which  formed  a  bridge  over  the  channel,  coming 
towards  him  from  the  opposite  side,  a  boat  the  deck  of 
which  was  crowded  with  well  dressed  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. They  had  music  and  were  dancing,  and  a  fes- 
tal air  pervaded  his  apparent  vision.  He  became 
alarmed  at  the  unwonted  spectacle,  and  returned  to  tell 
the  incident  to  his  family  and  friends,  giving  them  a 
minute  description  of  the  boat  and  passengers  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  came.     The  canal  as  surveyed 
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and  located  was  almost  identically  in  the  course  of  his 
phantom  boat  across  the  flats.  Uncle  John  lamented 
that  the  man  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  canal  in 
actual  use,  if  it  were  to  be  built,  so  that  he  might  real- 
ize what  he  saw  in  his  vision — boats  passing  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  flats  on  the  line  his  imagin- 
ation had  traced.  The  same  man  went  out  one  even- 
ing, and  on  returning  remarked  to  his  family  that  a 
certain  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rondout 
Creek  and  which,  though  some  distance  removed, 
could  be  distinctly  seen  in  day  time,  was  on  fire.  His 
family  going  out  to  look  and  seeing  no  signs  of  a  con- 
flagration charged  him  with  intending  to  deceive  them. 
He  however  insisted  that  the  house  was  on  fire  and  was 
nearly  consumed,  and  watched  it  until  he  said  one  of 
the  walls  (it  was  of  stone)  had  fallen.  Some  weeks  (or 
perhaps  longer)  after  the  house  did  burn,  one  member 
of  the  family  perishing  in  the  flames,  and  only  one  of 
the  four  walls  fell,  as  he  had  predicted. 

In  this  vicinity  resided  Elijah  Alliger,  John 
DePew  Schoonmaker  and  his  father,  Joachim  Schoon- 
maker.  Mr.  Alliger  had  a  small  place  and  was  manu- 
facturing and  sending  to  market  Esopus  mill-stones, 
which  were  at  that  time  extensively  used  throughout 
the  country.  At  Hardenbergh's  Bridge  lived,  at  that 
time  and  for  many  years  after,  John  G.  Hardenbergh, 
the  father  of  Eugene  Hardenbergh.  Jehosaphat 
Hasbrouck  was  his  near  neighbor,  living  in  a  stone 
house  which  has  since  disappeared  and  the  farm 
merged  into  that  of  Mr.  Hardenbergh.  David  Ver- 
nooy  lived  near  upon  a  large  farm,  and  beyond  was 
the  homestead  of  Capt.  Cornelius  Hoornbeck  whose 
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house  and  the  most  of  his  farm  were  on  the  opposite 
side   of  the  Rondout  Creek.     The  canal  ran  through 
the  farm  for  about  a  mile.     From  Capt.  Hoornbeck's 
farm    to  the  widow  Bruyn's,  where  Benjamin  Bruyn 
now   resides,  was  principally  woods.     Here  were  two 
fine  large  farms  occupied  at  that  time,  the  one  by  the 
widow    Bruyn,  the  other  by  William   Hickson.     The 
latter   is  now  known  as  "  Port  Hickson."     From  this 
place,    with    the  exception  of   old    Uncle    Benjamin 
DePuys  (now  Port  Benjamin)  and  a  Mr.  Jansen  a  lit- 
tle above,  there  was  little  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
on    that   side  of   the   creek  to   the  county  line  (now 
Homowack)    except    an  abundance   of  laurels,   briers 
and  underbrush.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
where  Ellenville,  a   large  flourishing    village,    is  now 
situated,  lived  Nathan  Hoornbeck,  Jacob  E.  Bogardus 
and  Charles  Hartshorn.     Mr.  Hoornbeck  kept  a  small 
inn.     Mr.  Bogardus  cultivated  a  farm  and  Mr.  Harts- 
horn kept  a  small  store.     On  the  road  between  Ellen- 
ville and  the  county  line,  as  we  recollect,  lived  on  the 
hill  a  Mr.  Budd — further  on  Messrs.  Cutler  [or  Cutter], 
Moses  DeWitt  Lamour  (?),  Jacob  Brodhead,  Jacob  and 
Cornelius  Cantine,  John  Brodhead,  the  father  of  the 
late   Judge    Henry   Brodhead    of    this   city    and    Mr. 
Andrew  Brodhead  who  occupies  the  old  homestead, 
Henry  Brodhead  brother  of  John,  Newkerk,  Burtsell 
and  Penny. 

At  the  county  line  lived  John  and  Stephen  Cold- 
well  and  a  Mr.  Divens.  At  what  is  now  Phillipsport 
and  in  the  vicinity  were  living  Mr.  Budd,  Mr.  Deved  (?) 
and  a  Mr.  Topping,  and  a  little  further  on  was  Darius 
Cudney.     On   the  south  side   of  the   summit  swamp, 
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extending  along  Mamakating  Hollow  as  far  as  Rome, 
now  Wurtsboro,  were  several  good  farms,  the  Diven 
brothers,  General  Gumaer,  the  father  of  the  present 
General  Gumaer,  Cuykendall,  Jacob  Stanton,  recently 
deceased,  Hoornbeek  and  Holmes.  At  Wurtsboro 
were  James  Pine,  Capt.  Miller,  the  father-in-law  of 
Harvey  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  who  kept  the  hotel  now  kept 
by  Samuel  Gumaer,  John  Dorrance  a  merchant,  Esquire 
Newkirk,  Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Masten  and  a  few  others. 
Wurtsboro  has  not  changed  materially.  Between 
there  and  Westbrookville  were  a  Mr.  Brewster,  three 
or  four  families  of  Browns  and  a  Mr.  McKown.  Old 
Uncle  Abraham  Westbrook  lived  at  Westbrookville. 
Near  this  point  is  where  the  Newburgh  people  pro- 
posed to  tunnel  Shawangunk  mountain  in  order  to 
bring  the  canal  to  Newburgh,  from  which  originated 
the  name  of  "  Tunnel  Hill."  From  this  point  to  Port 
Jervis  the  country  has  not  changed  as  much  as  the 
people.  There  were  several  families  of  Cuddebacks 
many  of  whom  were  prominent  men  and  whose  farms 
are  generally  still  occupied  by  their  descendants.  The 
Cuddebacks,  Gumaers,  Van  Ettens  and  Van  Inwigens 
were  the  principal  families.  They  were  plain,  substan- 
tial, well-to-do  farmers,  living  in  simple  state,  having 
most  of  the  comforts  but  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Uncle  Cornelius  Cuddeback  owned  a  fine  farm  com- 
prising many  broad  acres  of  the  Neversink  Flats,  a  few 
of  which  the  canal  appropriated,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
gust of  "  Uncle  Case,"  although  his  sense  of  justice  and 
general  urbanity  were  not  lost  with  his  acres.  Mr, 
Huckley  who  took  the  contract  to  build  the  canal 
through  his  farm  came  there  to  prepare  to  commence 
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the  work  and  took  up  his  lodgings  with  "  Uncle  Case." 
When  the  old  gentleman  lighted  him  to  his  room  Mr. 
Huckley  inquiringly  looked  under  the  bed  and 
remarked  playfully,  "  Mr.  Cuddeback,  there  is  no 
'  night-hawk  '  here."  "  No,"  said  Uncle  Case,  "  we 
don't  keep  such  tings  in  dis  wooden  country,  but  sit 
down,  Mr.  Huckley,  and  I'll  pull  off  your  boots." 

At  that  time  Port  Jervis  was  occupied  as  farmland 
mostly  owned  by  Stephen  St.  John  and  Moses  Cudde- 
back. It  acquired  its  name  during  the  summer  of  1827 
while  that  portion  of  the  canal  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction. A  number  of  people  accidentally  gathered 
at  a  blacksmith's  shop  were  discussing  the  subject  of 
a  name  for  the  place.  It  had  previously  gone  by  the 
name  of  "  Carpenter's  Point,"  although  that  particular 
locality  was  in  reality  a  mile  below  where  the  Never- 
sink  empties  into  the  Delaware.  During  the  discus- 
sion a  Mr.  Valentine  happening  to  arrive  was  asked  to 
suggest  a  name.  "  Call  it  Port  Jervis,"  he  said,  "  in 
honor  of  John  B.  Jervis,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
canal,"  and  it  has  since  borne  that  name. 

From  Port  Jervis  to  Honesdale  the  country  was 
comparatively  new.  The  inhabitants  were  few,  their 
mode  of  living  plain  and  simple  anid  the  country 
almost  inaccessible.  Honesdale  was  a  dense  forest  of 
overgrown  hemlocks  and  other  large  trees  and  was 
known  as  the  "Forks  of  the  Dyberry.''  Among  the 
first  settlers  there  were  Major  Torrey,  Forbes,  Russell 
and  Wilcox,  Russell  F.  and  Solomon  Lord.  Carbon- 
dale  was  also  a  wilderness  from  a  little  east  of  the  top 
of  the  mountain  about  five  miles  this  side,  except  a 
small  clearing  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  Wurts  just  about 
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the  log  house  which  he  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  himself  and  his  men  while  digging  coal  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  Lackawanna  and  drawing  it  on  sleds  and 
wagons  over  a  road  cut  through  the  forest  up  the  side 
of  and  over  the  Moosic  mountain  to  the  "  Forks  of  the 
Dyberry,''  to  be  sent  on  rafts  down  the  Lackawanna 
and  Delaware  rivers  to  Philadelphia  whence  some  of 
it  was  shipped  to  Harrisburg  and  some  to  Albany,  to 
be  burned  in  the  respective  capitols  to  convince  the 
legislators  that  stone  would  burn.  No  coal  was  mined 
in  Carbondale  until  early  in  the  summer  of  1830.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  writer  in  company  with 
John  B.  Jervis  and  James  Archibald  made  a  tour 
through  the  Wyoming  Valley,  visiting  all  the  coal 
mines  there  being  worked,  only  four  in  number,  and 
these  on  a  small  scale,  as  there  were  no  means  for  get- 
ting it  to  market  except  sending  it  down  the  Susque- 
hanna on  rafts,  and  very  little  being  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  coal  taken 
out  at  Carbondale  up  to  this  time  was  got  by  turning 
the  Lackawanna  out  of  its  course  and  excavating  it 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Here  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June  1830  the  writer  commenced,  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  stream  a  little  above  where  the-  old  log 
house  stood,  to  work  underground  and  take  out  coal 
by  mining.  The  seam  worked  was  fifteen  (15)  feet 
thick  and  pitched  a  little  to  the  South  East — conse- 
quently going  in  at  an  angle  which  would  just  carry 
the  water  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  drift.  The 
land  above  their  heads  was  covered  with  a  growth  of 
large  hemlocks,  beeches  and  maples  from  the  trunks  of 
which   props  were    made  to  support  the  roof  of   the 
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mine,  leaving  occasionally  a  pillar  of  coal  to  serve  as 
main  supports.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  mining 
coal  in  the  Lackawanna  valley. 

In  1827  and  1828  and  after  the  canal  had  been  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Port  Jervis,  the  iron  for  the  railroad 
from  Honesdale  to  Carbondale  and  the  stationary 
engines  and  machinery  were  shipped  on  the  canal  to 
that  place,  and  the  first  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
tons  of  coal  that  arrived  at  the  Strand  (as  it  was  then 
called)  was  hauled  in  wagons  from  Carbondale  to  Port 
Jervis  by  the  teams  which  took  the  railroad  iron  and 
machinery  to  Honesdale  and  the  different  points  along 
the  railroad  on  their  return.  From  the  above  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  but  a  faint  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  intelligent  and  indomit- 
able energy  of  Maurice  Wurts  encountered  and  over- 
came in  inaugurating  and  carrying  out  such  an  enter- 
prise at  that  early  day. 

The  engineers  whom  Mr.  Wurts  called  to  his  assist- 
ance were  Benjamin  Wright,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  who  chose  as  his  first  assistant  John  B. 
Jervis  who  after  the  first  year  became  Engineer  in 
Chief.  Associated  with  Mr.  Jervis  as  resident  engi- 
neers were  John  B.  Mills,  Horatio  Allen,  James 
Archibald,  John  T.  Clark,  (subsequently  state  engi- 
neer), Portus  R.  Root,  Russell  F.  Lord  and  James  S. 
McEntee.  Mr.  Mills  is  still  living  (1874)  at  Peekskill. 
Mr.  Allen,  late  of  the  Novelty  Works,  is  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  Mr.  Archibald  died 
at  Scranton  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Clark  is  also  dead. 
Mr.  Root  is  still  living  at  Utica.  Mr.  Lord,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  so  ably  and  faithfully  superin- 
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tended  the  canal  and  under  whose  supervision  it  was 
enlarged  in  1852  and  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency,  died  at  Honesdale  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of 
July,  1867. 

In  1827  Horatio  Allen  was  sent  to  England  by  the 
canal  company  to  purchase  the  railroad  iron  and  four 
locomotives  to  be  used  on  the  railroad  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain  between  Honesdale  and  the  summit. 
In  the  original  construction  of  this  railroad  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  trestle-work  of  hemlock  timber 
built  in  1828,  and  as  it  stood  nearly  a  year  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  rains  it  had  shrunk  and  cracked  and  alto- 
gether become  a  rather  rickety  affair.     The  four  loco- 
motives arrived,   two  in  the  summer  of  1828  and  two 
in   1829,   and  were  shipped  on  a    sloop  to    Rondout 
where    two  of  them  were  put  upon  a  canal  boat  and 
taken  to  Honesdale.     Mr.  Allen  being  the  only  man 
in  the  country  who  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  a 
locomotive  was  of  course  obliged  to  be  present  to  put 
this  one  together,  place  it  on  the  track  and  start  it. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  having  ever  before  been  seen  in  this 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  machinist,  engineer, 
fireman    and    all   hands.     After  all   was  in   readiness, 
with  steam  up  and  starting-bar  in  hand,  with  no  soul 
upon  the  train  beside  himself,  it  being  thought  pru- 
dent to  risk  as  little   human   life  as  possible  in  this 
initial  attempt,  he  opened  the  valve  and  away  he  flew 
for  four  miles  to  the  end  of  the  plain  when  he  reversed 
the  engine  and  came  back  to    the   place  of  starting. 
Considering  the  weak  and  crazy  state  of  the  road-bed, 
this  was  a  very  hazardous  trip,  so  much  so  that  it  never 
was  repeated.     It  could  not  however  be  considered  a 
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failure  in  all  respects.  It  was  the  first  trial  of  a  loco- 
motive on  the  continent  of  America  and  it  was  the 
last  and  only  work  that  either  of  those  four  locomo- 
tives was  ever  called  upon  to  perform  ;  for,  although 
they  weighed  less  than  five  tons  each,  they  were  con- 
sidered too  heavy  for  the  road  they  were  designed  for 
and  which  was  thereafter  arranged  so  that  horses  could 
perform  the  labor  they  were  intended  for.  Two  of 
them,  the  "  Fox  ''  and  the  "  Lion,  "  never  got  farther 
than  Rondout,  where  they  were  stored  in  a  tempor- 
ary shed  on  the  upper  dock  until  the  wood-work 
nearly  rotted  away,  the  boilers  having  been  taken  for 
other  uses.  They  were  finally  removed  to  the  white 
storehouse  near  the  present  Clinton  Hall,  and  were 
burned  up  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  building. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  one  of  them  could 
not  have  been  preserved. 

The  contractors,  so  far  as  can  be  recollected,  who 
were  employed  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
canal  were  as  follows  : — Sage,  Farewell  and  Cook, 
Veeder  and  Vedder,  Pardee  and  Mears,  Mr.  Brayton, 
Richard  Morris,  Timothy  Farrell,  John  Freemyer, 
Button  and  Tussey,  Isaac  and  Derrick  Dubois,  Jacob 
L.  Snyder,  Isaac  L.  Hasbrouck,  Van  Ostuich  (?)  and 
Rodgers,  James  and  Alexander  McFarlane,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Elijah  and  Benjamin  Alliger,  Hickson  and  Brady,  Eph- 
raim  E.  DePuy,  John  D.  Schoonmaker,  John  G.  Har- 
denbergh,  Page  &  Co.,  I.  Livermore,  Billinghurst  &  Co., 
Rensselaer  Schuyler,  John  Dorrance,  Huckley  &  Town- 
send,  Carmichael  &  Co.,  Stone  &  Whipple,  W.  N.  Mc- 
Donald, and  Blake  and  McGinnes.  George  Law,  who 
subsequently  became  a  power  in    New  York,  worked 
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as  a  mason  on  the  locks  at  High  Falls.  Charles  Cook 
of  the  firm  of  Sage,  Farewell  &  Cook  settled  at  Elmira, 
was  Canal  Commissioner  of  the  State,  and  became 
wealthy  and  endowed  a  college. 

The  first  coal  brought  to  Rondout  came  in  boats 
from  Port  Jervis  after  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  tons  had 
been  drawn  there  in  wagons.  Six  boats  came  down 
in  a  fleet,  the  combined  cargoes  of  which  weighed  j6 
tons,  n  hundred  weight,  which  was  put  upon  a  sloop 
belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  McEntee  and  carried  to  New 
York,  having  been  weighed  with  scales  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  no  weigh-lock  having  yet  been  con- 
structed. The  approach  of  the  first  fleet  of  boats  had 
been  heralded  and  a  large  number  of  people  assembled 
on  the  hill  at  Rondout  near  where  Victor  Quillard's 
house  now  stands,  having  with  them  a  cannon  with  the 
volleys  from  which  they  welcomed  the  approaching 
boats  as  they  came  in  sight  on  the  creek  near  Wilbur. 
The  Hon.  John  Suydam  made  a  spirited  harangue, 
after  which  Benjamin  I.  Seward  addressed  the  people 
and  in  his  enthusiasm  asserted  that  there  were  people 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  who  would  live  to  see  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  arriving  by  this  canal 
in  one  year.  Where  in  those  days  could  have  been 
found  the  credulity  which  would  have  accepted  in 
lieu  of  his  "  hundred  thousand  "  a  million  and  a  half, 
when  even  Mr.  Wurts,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  in 
the  wildest  flights  of  his  ambition  dreamed  only  of 
being  able  to  bring  half  a  million  tons  to  tidewater? 


Editor  of  Olde  Ulster  : — Twenty-five  years  ago, 
more  or  less,  I  came  into  possession  of  the  foregoing 
paper  descriptive  of  the  building  and  early  days  of  the 
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Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  I  was  unsuccessful  in 
my  attempts  to  ascertain  its  author,  and  allowed  the 
matter  to  rest  until  1895  when  I  sent  the  original 
manuscript  to  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Lindsley.  He 
returned  it  to  me  promptly  enclosing  a  note,  dated  the 
13th  of  June,  1895,  from  the  late  Col.  John  McEntee, 
stating  as  follows  : — "  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  paper 
was  written  by  Jervis  McEntee,  at  the  dictation  of  his 
father,  James  S.  McEntee.  There  are  a  few  additions 
and  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  gentle- 
man. I  have  looked  over  the  paper  and  find  incidents 
recorded  which  I  have  heard  Mr.  McEntee  relate. 
About  a  week  since  a  party  of  New  York  artists  visited 
our  club  on  their  way  up  the  canal  by  canal  boat  on  a 
sketching  tour,  and  I  related  to  them  the  tradition  of 
the  man  having  had  a  vision  of  a  canal-boat  passing 
through  the  fields  where  the  canal  afterward  ran.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  story  I  have  so  often  heard  Mr. 
McEntee  relate  recorded  here.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  handwriting  of  both  Jervis  and  his  father." 
The  length  of  the  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge 
upon  many  interesting  experiences,  not  widely  known, 
connected  with  the  careers  of  the  late  James  S. 
McEntee  and  his  distinguished  chief,  John  B.  Jervis. 
They  will  live,  however,  in  their  works,  and  future 
generations  will  profit  by  the  energy  and  example  of 
their  strenuous  lives.  Mr.  Lindsley  expressed  a  desire 
that  I  should  publish  this  paper,  and  I  know  of  no 
more  fitting  time  to  do  so  than  the  present. 
Sincerely,  etc., 

Roswell  Randall  Hoes. 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Va.,  18th  of  August,  1910. 
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Contributed  by  Helen  Reed  de  Laporte,  A.B. 


F  the  Mattys  Jansen  van  Ceulen,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Van  Keuren  family,  is 
the  Mattys  van  Ceulen  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  then  to  one,  at 
least,  of  the  early  residents  of  Kingston 
belongs  the  title  of  patroon.  The  cen- 
tral power  of  this  association  (the  West 
India  Company)  was  divided  for  con- 
venience into  four  chambers  established  in  different 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  managers  of  which  were 
called  "  Lords-Directors.'' 

Of  these  Amsterdam  was  the  most  important,  and 
to  this  chamber  was  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
New  Netherlands.  Of  the  XIX  delegates  who  con- 
stituted the  board  of  managers,  Amsterdam  furnished 
nine.  Each  director  had  to  have  six  thousand  guild- 
ers of  his  own  money  invested  in  the  company,  and  his 
pay  was  one  per  cent  commissions  on  the  outfits  and 
returns  and  the  prizes,  with  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  gold  and  silver. 

Commissions  on  prizes  were  an  important  part  of 
the  managers'  fees,  for  on  September  9th,  1628  Admiral 
Pieter  Pietersen  Heyn  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
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and  captured  in  Mantanzas  the  entire  Spanish  "  Plate 
Fleet,"  with  cargoes  valued  at  $5,000,000. 

Among  the  names  of  these  Lords-Directors  who 
served  the  company  from  the  chamber  at  Amsterdam, 
from  the  beginning  to  1636,  we  find  five  who  are  des- 
ignated as  "  Principal-partner  Directors."  These  were 
Pieter  Ranst,  Carel  Looten,  Jehan  Raye,  Killaen  van 
Rensselaer  and  Matthias  van  Ceulen. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1630  van  Rensselaer, 
Bloomert,  DeLaet,  Matthias  van  Ceulen,  Hendrick 
Hamel  and  other  directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
formed  an  association  for  planting  a  colony  on  the 
South  or  Delaware  river.  Equalizing  all  expected 
advantages,  they  equipped  a  ship  and  a  yacht  for  that 
quarter  where  they  designed  to  raise  tobacco  and 
grain,  and  to  prosecute  the  whaling  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  such  had  been  the  activity  of  the 
agents  employed  by  the  patroons  to  purchase  their 
colonies,  that  the  titles  obtained  from  the  Indians 
were  laid,  duly  authenticated,  by  the  Director-General 
and  the  Council  at  Fort  Amsterdam  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  XIX,  on  November  the  28th,  1630 
when  the  new  patroons  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  other  directors  of  the  company.  The  formal 
registration  of  the  patents  followed  a  few  days  after- 
ward and  on  December  2nd  they  were  sealed  "  with 
the  seal  of  New  Netherland."  Fourteen  days  after- 
ward complete  lists  of  the  several  patroonships  were 
delivered  to  the  company's  solicitor  and  the  whole 
transactions  were  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  XIX  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  Zeeland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (January  8th,  163 1). 
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Meanwhile  the  expedition  under  de  Vries,  which 
had  sailed  from  the  Texel  December  12th,  1630,  had 
arrived  safely  at  the  South  river.  The  settlers,  thirty 
in  number,  were  landed  on  the  western  shore  about 
three  leagues  within  Cape  Cornelius,  near  the  entrance 
to  a  stream  called  the  "  Hoar  Kil." 

They  at  once  erected  a  house  surrounded  with  pal- 
isadoes,  which  served  as  a  fort,  trading-house  and  place 
of  residence.  In  the  spring  and  summer  they  put  in 
the  crops  and  were  in  a  fair  way  of  succeeding,  when 
de  Vries  left  Zwaanendal  for  Holland  to  make  his 
report  to  those  interested. 

While  matters  of  importance  were  being  discussed 
between  the  company  and  the  patroons  word  reached 
Holland  that  the  Indians  had  utterly  destroyed  "  the 
Colonie  of  Zwaanendal."  The  Dutch,  as  was  their 
custom  on  taking  possession  of  a  new  plantation, 
erected  a  post  to  which  they  affixed,  in  token  of  sov„ 
ereignty,  a  piece  of  tin  on  which  they  traced  the  arms 
of  the  United  Companies.  An  Indian  chief,  taking  a 
fancy  to  this  glittering  bauble,  and  ignorant  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  act,  carried  it  off.  Gillis  Hooselt, 
one  of  the  company's  men,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  by  de  Vries,  looked  upon  this  as  a  national 
insult,  and  showed  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  the 
Indians,  to  make  amends  for  this  unintentional  wrong, 
killed  their  chief  and  returned  with  the  token  of  the 
bloody  deed.  This  caused  the  Dutch  commander 
much  grief,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
had  been  aroused  in  the  dead  chief's  friends  and  they 
determined  to  avenge  the  latter's  death. 

The  colony  of  Zwaanendal  now  numbered  thirty- 
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four  persons,  all  of  whom  were  set  upon  in  a  treacher- 
ous manner  under  the  guise  of  friendship  and  every 
man  of  them  slain.  Thus  terminated  the  ''colonie" 
of  the  '•  Valley  of  the  Swans  "  to  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  projectors. 

Between  1636  and  1646  van  Ceulen  came  to  Amer- 
ica. An  account  on  the  books  of  the  patroon  of 
Rensselaerswyk,  dating  from  1644  to  1646,  shows  him 
in  Fort  Orange  at  that  time  and  it  further  states  that 
he  died  about  1648.  Riker,  in  his  history  of  Harlem* 
states  that  Mattys  Jan  van  Ceulen  obtained  a  patent 
for  fifty  morgens  of  land  at  Kingsbridge,  and  that  at 
the  date  of  the  patent  he  lived  at  Fort  Orange.  The 
list  of  patents  issued  by  the  Dutch  government  states 
further  that  the  patent  was  issued  August  8th,  1646; 
that  it  was  called  the  Papperimemins  (Manhats)  and 
that  it  was  confirmed  to  his  heirs  in  1667. 

Sometime  before  1660  his  widow  had  married 
Thomas  Chambers,  as  her  name  appears  on  the  records 
of  the  old  Dutch  church  as  Margaret  Chambers. 
Some  money  of  his  estate  must  have  been  invested  in 
the  Esopus  as,  upon  the  15th  of  February,  1663  the 
deacons  loaned  one  thousand  guilders  upon  his  estate. 

Mattys  Jansen  van  Ceulen  (Keulen  being  the  Dutch 
name  for  Cologne  which  was  not  then  as  now  a  Ger- 
man city)  left  four  children,  and  his  descendants  have 
always  been  identified  with  Old  Ulster.  They  were 
I.  Jan  Mattysen,  whose  family  assumed  the  name 
of  Jansen. 

II.  Cattryn,  who  in  1660  married  Jan  Jansen  van 
Amersfort  (L.  I.),  who  afterwards  assumed 
the  name  of  van  Steenbergen  and  became  the 
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founder  of  that  family.  This  was  the  first 
marriage  recorded  on  the  Kingston  records. 

III.  Annetje,  who   married    March    u,    1669   Jan 

Hendricksen  Peer,  alias  Persen,  sergeant  in 
the  force  of  Captain  Martin  Cregier,  which 
rescued  the  captive  women  and  children 
taken  in  the  Indian  massacre  of  June  7th, 
1663  at  the  Esopus. 

IV.  Mattys    Mattysen,    who    married    the    eldest 

daughter  of  Tjerck  Claessen  DeWitt,  and 
whose  descendants  retained  the  name  van 
Keuren. 

*** 

A  FEW  OLD  LETTERS 


OLDE  ULSTER  is  indebted  for  the  following  letters 
to  Robert  L.  Loughran,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City : 

"  Major  Peter  van  Gaasbeek,  Esopus. 
To  the  care  of  Capt.  Swardt. 
"  My  dear  friend, 

"  According   my  promise    I  inform 
you  how  matters  are  here,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 

mention  every  body's  neam  which  is  gone  to  the  D 

I  am  however  for  nobody  more  sorry  as  for  our  good 
Friends,  John    and  Nic.   Roosevelt,  which    are   not  worth 

one  shilling  more ,  and  I  am  also  unfortunate  enough 

to  be  a  looser and  all  over  Oneida  affair  is  knocked 

in  the  head .  Pleas  to  keep  it  however  with  your- 
self, but  to  inform  Spoar  (?)  that  ther  will  nothing  been  don 
this  summer  at  the  Oneida  Lake  and  that  he  must  go  to 

work  at  Mr.  Smedes,  or  where  he  pleases  for  this  reason 

God  knows  what  will  become  of  us  all  yett  I  expect  to  see 
you  again  in  Esopus,     I  have  no  time  to  write  you  more  at 
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present.  Capt.  Swardt  will  take  care  of  your  lettres  directed 
to  the  care  of  John  Haasbrock.  Adieu,  I  remain  for  ever 
all  yours.  "  EA.   deZeng. 

"P.  S.     In  great  heast. 
"Newyorck,  Aprill  the  16,  1792." 


"Peter  van  Gaasbeek,  Esq.,  Esopus.1 

To  the  particular  care  of  Doctor  Doll. 
"  My  dear  Sir. 

"I  have  but  a  moments  time  to 
write  to  you.  The  14  or  15  of  this  month  I  shall  see  you 
at  Esopus.  I  beg  you  for  God  sake  to  be  then  at  home, 
if  possible,  and  if  your  sloop  comes  to  New  yorck  before 
that  time  to  send  the  mill  stones  to  Mr.  Embree  which 
makes  a  great  roring  about  them  and  good  ones.  Matters 
don't  loock  well  here,  there  is  no  money  and  no  credit,  but 
every  body  is  a  calling  for  pay.  I  expect  an  answer  from 
you  but  have  not  had  that  pleasure.  I  hope  Spoar  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  at  least  for  this  year  at  Oneida, 
as  whe  are  all  almost  ruined  except  Scriba.  I  have  no  time 
to  write  you  anny  more  at  present  as  the  slop  is  agoing,  for 
God  sake  be  at  home  the  14  or  15  of  this  month.  I  remain 
as  ever, 

' '  all  your' s, 

"F.  A.  de  Zeng. 
"P.  S.     In  great  heast. 
"  Newyorck,  May  the  5,  1792." 


"Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  the  20th  Day 
of  September  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  Fre.  A.  Dezeng 
of  the  one  part&  Willm.  Hoghtaling  &  Teunis  Hoghtaling  of 
the  other  Part — Viz:  then  said  party  of  the  last  part  do  sell 
unto  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  negro  wench  named  Phillis 
for  the  sum  of  Fourty  Pounds  on  the  following  conditions,  if 
he  keeps  her — the  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  take  her  on 
tryal  for  fourteen  days  and  if  he  does  not  keep  her  the  Bar- 
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gain  to  be  void,  if  he  keeps  her — the  party  of  the  first  part 
is  to  pay  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days  Twenty 
Pounds  &  the  further  sum  of  twenty  pounds  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  months  or  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  Parties  have  hereunto 
set  their  Hands  &  Seals  the  26th  Sept.  1791. 

"F.  A.  deZeng.     (seal) 
"Whilhelmus  Houghtaling.     (seal) 
"Witness  : 

Peter  Van  Gaasbeek 
Jacob  Delamater,  Junr." 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ULSTER  COUNTY 


During  the  Revolution  there  was  in  each  county  of 
the  State  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  especially  in  regard  to  the  disaffected  and 
the  Tories.  As  a  matter  of  record  the  names  of  those 
who  served  on  the  Ulster  County  Committee  were  as 
follows:  Abel  Belknap,  David  Belknap,  Mattys  Blans- 
jan,  Robert  Boyd,  Jr.  (Chairman),  Samuel  Brewster, 
Hendrick  Constable,  Ephraitu  DePuy,  Andries  DeWitt, 
Jr.,  J  K  DeWitt,  Benjamin  Deyo,  Egbert  DuMond, 
John  Dumont,  John  Dunning,  Coonraad  C.  Elmen- 
dorph,  John  A.  Hardenbergh,  Jacob  Hasbrouck,  Joseph 
Hasbrouck  (Treasurer),  Benjamin  Kuddebak,  Nathan- 
iel Hull,  Henry  Jansen,  Samuel  King,  William  Law- 
rence, William  Miller,  Petrus  Mynderse,  Thomas 
Palmer,  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker  (Chairman  and 
Clerk),  Johannis  Slegt,  Philip  Swart,  Philip  Swart- 
wout,  Cornelius  Tack,  Jacobus  Van  Wagenen,  Andrew 
Walker,  James  Wilkins,  Dirck  D.  Wynkoop  and  Wil- 
liam Young. 
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FORTIFYING  KINGSTON  IN   THE   OLD 
FRENCH   WAR 


This  magazine,  in  Volume  III,  pages  103-113 
described  the  attacks  and  alarms  during  the  troubles 
known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  so  far  as  they  related  to  Ulster 
county.  The  outrages  in  the  valley  of  the  Rondout 
upon  the  defenseless  settlers  by  the  Indians,  the  burn- 
ings, plunderings  and  scalpings  brought  to  the  very 
doors  and  hearths  of  our  fathers  the  necessity  for 
security  through  fortifications.  Accordingly  we  find 
upon  the  records  of  the  trustees  of  Kingston  Commons 
such  resolutions  as  these  : 

"November  9,  1758.  Ordered  that  Johannes  Snyder 
and  Anthony  Hoffman  shall  have  the  care  of  providing  a 
room  for  his  Majesty's  forces  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  for 
the  use  of  Hospital  in  the  best  manner  they  can. 

"  Ordered  that  Severyn  Bruyn,  Anthony  Hoffman  and 
Johannes  Snyder,  be  a  committee  to  report  to  Gen.  Gage, 
commanding  officer  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  concerning  the 
quartering  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  to  apply  to  the  jus- 
tices for  their  assistance  to  settle  the  effects  that  may  arise." 

"July  16,  1759- — By  order  of  Governor  De  Lancey, 
directed  to  the  trustees,  it  was  resolved  to  build  one  block- 
house of  32  feet  long  within,  and  24  feet  wide  within,  with 
a  stone  partition  in  the  middle,  and  two  fireplaces  with  a 
double  chimney,  and  a  stone  cellar  under  the  one-half  of  said 
house,  Cornelius  Persen  to  furnish  materials  and  have  the 
oversight   of  building. ' ' 

"Nov.  .27,  1760. — Ordered  that  Johannis  Persen  and 
Johannis  Snyder,  Jun.,  by  way  of  public  vendue,  sell  all  the 
house  furniture  lately  provided  by  the  trustees  for  the  use  of 
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a  hospital  for  his  Majesty's  troops.  Granted  to  Paulus 
Ploegh,  Nov.  24,  1760  the  use  of  the  guard-house  for  the 
rent  of  -£1,  per  annum." 

"Nov.  9,  1763. — Ordered  that  the  trustees  shall  supply 
the  guard-house  with  firewood  for  the  night-watch,  and 
William  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  is  to  have  the  care  of  the  same,  and 
is  to  be  paid  3  shillings  per  load  for  his  reward. ' ' 

LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MEYER  FAMIL  Y 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI. ,  page  2S6 


(CCCCXLIX.)  Eliza  De  Witt  Myer*  (Samuel*, 
Stephanus2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New 
York  14  August,  1815  ;  married  at  Kingston,  New 
York,  4  March,  1847  William  H.  Hendricks,  born 
18  September,  1807.  Eliza  De  Witt  died  7  June  1887. 
William  H.  died  24  December,  1887.  They  resided 
in  the  City  of  Kingston,  New  York,  where  he  was  a 
boot  and  shoe  merchant.     Children  : 

b  (454)  Isaac  Post5:  Born  5  Oct.  1847;  mar-  l%  Oct. 
1870  Sarah  Moore,  b.  1  June  1848,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Moore  and  Mary  Persen. 
Sarah  d.  20  Sept.  1908. 

b  (455)  George  Washington5:  Born  23  Sept.  1853; 
d.  23  Oct.  1853. 

b  (456)  Elizabeth  De  Witt5 :  Born  28  Apr.  1857  I  d. 
11  May,  i860 

(CCCCL.)  Silas  Myer*  (Samuel,  Stephanus2, 
Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New  York  2  May 
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1818  ;  married  at  Kingston,  New  York  27  October, 
1840  ARRIETTA  M.  M.  OSTERHOUDT,  born  31  January, 
181 7,  daughter  of  Peter  T.  Osterhoudt  and  Elizabeth 
Hendricks.  Silas  died  14  November,  1896.  Arrietta 
died  15  February,  1896.  They  resided  in  Kingston, 
New  York.     Children  : 

b    (457)     Isaac  Post5:  Born  27  July  1841 ;  d.  7  Apr. 

1842. 
b    (458)     Elizabeth5:  Born  28  Apr.  1843;  <*.  2%  Feb. 

1856. 
a    (459)     Alfred  S.5 :  Born  29  Jan.  1846. 
a    (460)     Peter  Osterhoudt5:  Born  23  Feb.  1849. 
a    (461)     Henry  Snyder5:  Born  17  March  1851. 

(CCCCLI.)  Lysander  Myer4  (Samuel*,  Ste- 
phanus2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New  York 
22  June,  1821  ;  married  28  August,  1857  Sarah  A, 
NICHOLS,  born  —  March,  1828,  daughter  of  Sylvester 
Nichols  and  Lucy  Evelyn  Hamilton.  Lysander  died 
26  January,  1861.  Sarah  A.  died  17  April,  1863.  They 
resided  at  Athens,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.     No  children. 

(CCCCLII.)  Mary  Catherine  Myer4  (Samuel3, 
Stephanus2,  Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New 
York  7  Mar.  1831 ;  mar.  29  Dec.  1853  William  Wal- 
lace Hume,  born  2  Mar.  1824,  son  of  John  Hume  and 
Catherine  Brink.  Mary  Catherine  died  23  November, 
1885.  William  Wallace  died  5  February,  1871.  They 
resided  in  the  City  of  Kingston,  New  York.  Children  : 
b  (462)  William  Gosman5 :  Born  7  March,  1855; 
mar.  16  Apr.  1878  Jane  B.  DuBois.  Wil- 
liam d.  12  Feb.  1896. 
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b    (463)    Cornelius5:  Born  27  Apr.  1856  ;  mar.  3  Jan. 

1878  Lida  M.  Brodhead. 

b    (464)     Myron5:  Born   2   May,    1858;  mar.  6  Apr. 

1881  Nellie  E.  Salmon.     Myron  d.  30  Oct. 

1908.     Nellie  d.  20  Mar.  1905. 
b    (465)     Silas  Myer5:  Born  13  Oct.  1861  ;  mar.  2  Jan. 

1879  Theresa  Shinners.  He  d.  20  Nov.  1886 
b    (466)     Henry   Snyder5:  Born  7  March  1863;  d.  6 

Dec.  1895,  unmarried. 

(CLV.)  Jane  Myer*  (Hendricuss.  John  Wilhelm2, 
Christian1)  was  born  30  June,  1784;  married  at  Kings- 
ton New  York,  30  January,  1808  LUKE  KlERSTED, 
born  at  Saugerties,  New  York  29  September,  1780,  son 
of  Christopher  Kiersted  and  Lea  DuBois.  They  resided 
at  Durham,  Greene  county,  New  York  to  which  place 
they  removed  from  Saugerties  in  181 1.  Jane  died  12 
June,  1825.     Luke  died  13  June,  1861.     Children: 

b  (467)  Christopher5:  Born  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  12 
Nov.  1808  ;  d.  28  Apr.  1809. 

b  (468)  John  Henry5 :  Born  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  30 
Apr.  1810;  mar.  (1st)  24  June,  1845  Maria 
Brodhead,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Brodhead  and 
Sarah  Hardenbergh.  John  Henry  mar. 
(2nd)  21  Dec.  1869  Eliza  Angie  Fitch,  b.  6 
July  1834,  daughter  of  Eleazer  D.  Fitch 
and  Sophronia  Carey.  John  Henry  d.  30 
Jan.  1833. 

b  (469)  Christopher  L.5 :  Born  at  Durham,  N.  Y.  31 
Mar.  1812;  mar.  21  Oct.  1839  Elizabeth 
Palen,  b.  9  Nov.  1815,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Palen  and   Rachel    DuBois.     Eliza- 
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beth  d.  ii  July,  1886.  Christopher  L. 
died  7  Feb.  1880. 

b  (470)  Alexander5 :  Born  at  Durham,  N.  Y.  28 
Dec.  1S13  ;  married  in  New  York  1  June, 
1848  Drusilla  Brewster  Beach,  b.  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.  30  Nov.  1880,  dau.  of  Moses 
Yale  Beach  and  Nancy  Day.  Alexander 
d.  20  Jan.  1890. 

b  (471)  Maria5:  Born  23  Feb.  1819;  d.  21  July, 
1840,  unmarried. 

(CXXXV.)  Jonathan  Myers5  (Andrew4,  Jona- 
than3, Petrus2,  Christian1),  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower, 
was  born  at  Flatbush,  near  Kingston,  New  York.  5 
December  1823.  In  July  1827  his  parents  removed 
to  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  locating  two  and  one- 
half  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Port  Byron,  on 
Lot  45,  township  of  Brutus  in  a  section  sparcely  set- 
tled, his  father  having  purchased  the  previous  October 
a  tract  having  a  few  acres  of  cleared  land  upon  which 
a  log  cabin  had  been  built,  the  balance  being  heavily 
timbered.  The  family  were  early  pioneers  of  that 
region.  He  married  (1st)  20  May,  1846  Laura  Beach, 
born  at  Mentz,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  26  April  1822,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Beach  and  Mary  Holcomb,  and 
a  descendant  of  John  Beach,  a  first  settler  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  In  1850  he  purchased  a  farm  near  that 
of  his  father,  and,  three  years  later,  another  adjoining, 
upon  which  he  lived  until  1894.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Port 
Byron,  of  which  he  was  an  officer  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Laura  died  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  6  September, 
1890.     In  April,  1894  he  went  to  Illinois,  living  with 
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his  daughter  at  River  Forest,  where  he  married  (2nd) 
5  January,  1897,  Olive  Lavinia  French,  of  Webster, 
New  York,  born  24  October,  1841,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
French  and  Nancy  Beach  and  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Knight.  Olive  Lavinia  died  at  Webster,  N.  Y.  24 
June,  1904,  Jonathan  died  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  Seattle,  Washington,  3  January,  1907.  He,  his 
wife  Laura  and  his  wife,  Olive,  are  buried  in  Mount 
Pleasant  cemetery,  Port  Byron,  New  York.  Children 
of  Jonathan  Myers  and  Laura  Beach  : 

a    (472)     Theodore  Benjamin6:  Born  21  April,  1848. 
a    (473)     Mary  Catherine6 :  Born  16  June,  1852. 
a    (474)     George  Allen6:  Born  2  May,  1859. 

The  above  children  were  born  in  Port  Byron,  New 
York. 

(CXXXII.)  Hannah  Myers*  (Andrew*,  Jona- 
than3, Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  Flatbush,  Ulster 
county,  New  York  25  May,  1818;  married  in  Port 
Byron,  New  York,  14  January,  1836,  JOHN  EGBERT 
KROM,  a  millwright  and  cabinet  maker,  born  in  Hur- 
ley, Ulster  county,  New  York,  19  March,  181 1  ;  son 
of  Hyman  Krom  and  Elsie  Houghtaling.  John 
Egbert  and  family  removed  from  Conquest,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York  to  Edwardsburg,  Michigan,  about 
1854.  Hannah  died  30  April,  1855.  John  Egbert 
died  21  August,  1892,  at  Edwardsburg,  Michigan. 
Children  : 

b  (475)  Mary  Jane6;  Born  1  Dec.  1836;  mar.  16 
Apr.  i856Emmett  Marsh,  b.  12  Dec.  1829, 
son  of  Austin  C.  Marsh  and  Zada  Case. 

b    (476)     Elsie  Ann6:  Born   27  June,    1839;  mar*   2 
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July,  1857  William  M.  Curtis,  b.  28  Sept. 
1826,  son  of  James  Harvey  Curtis  and 
Polly  Maria  Dudley. 

b  (477)  Maria  Louisa6:  Born  13  March,  1842  ;  died 
26  Oct.  1854. 

b  (478)  Frances6:  Born  5  Feb.  1843;  mar.  23  Feb. 
1862,  David  H.  Robbins,  b.  12  May,  1828, 
son  of  Milton  Brewster  Robbins  and  Sarah 
Vantyne. 

b  (479)  George  Washington6 :  Born  7  Sept.  1845  ; 
died  17  Oct.  1850. 

b  (480)  Andrew  Myer6:  Born  8  Nov.  1847;  mar- 
(1st)  27  September  1870,  Emma  Myrtle 
McNeil,  b.  10  Aug.  1850,  daughter  of 
William  Belknap  McNeil  and  Lidia  Birds- 
ley.  Emma  Myrtle  d.  15  Sept.  1872.  He 
mar.  (2nd)  20  Oct.  1874,  Carrie  Allen 
McNeil,  b.  5  Feb.  1855,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Crowell  McNeil  and  Martha  Amelia 
Ives.     Andrew  d.  25  Mar.  1890. 

b  (481)  Ida  Stewart6:  Born  14  Mar.  1850;  d.  28 
Sept.  1850. 

b  (482)  Annette6 :  Born  22  Sept.  185 1  ;  mar.  9  Nov. 
1869,  Myron  Robinson,  b.  9  Mar.  1846, 
son  of  Nathan  Robinson  and  Margaret 
Hanson. 

b  (483)  Burdette6:  Born  22  Sept.  1881  (twin  of  pre- 
ceding) d.  7  Oct.  1854. 

b    (484)     Adelbert6:    Born    Edwardsburg,    Mich.    31 
Jan.  1855. 
All  the  above  children  were  born  at  Conquest,  N. 

V,  except  the  last. 
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(CXXXVI.)  Mary  Myers*  (Andrew4,  Jonathans, 
Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  Port  Byron,  New  York, 
23  July,  1835  ;  married  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  16  May, 
1855,  Severyn  BruynSchoonmaker,  a  farmer,  born 
in  Kingston,  New  York,  21  August,  1827,  son  of  Jona- 
than Schoonmaker  and  Anna  Maria  Eamans.  Mary 
died  30  September  1863.  Severyn  Bruyn  died  20 
March,  1889.  They  resided  at  Kingston,  New  York. 
Child : 

b  (485)  Clarence  Heckman6:  Born  at  Port  Byron, 
N.  Y.  6  Sept.  1859;  mar-  l7  June  1885, 
Fannie  Winne,  b.  10  June,  1863,  dau.  of 
Calvin  Winne  and  Catherine  Hudler. 

To  be  continued 

♦  ♦♦ 

ONTEORA  TO  THE  PINE 


Thou  tall,  majestic  monarch  of  the  wood, 

That  standeth  where  no  wild  vine  dares  to  creep, 

Men  call  thee  old,  and  say  that  thou  hast  stood 
A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep  ; 

Yet  unto  me  thy  life  is  but  a  day, 

When  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have  seen, 

The  forest  monarchs  that  have  passed  away, 
Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green. 

For  I  am  older  than  the  age  of  man, 

Of  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep, 
Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep, 

I  was  the  first  dim  outline  of  God's  plan, — 
Only  the  waters  of  the  restless  sea 
And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven  are  old  to  me. 

Clarence  E.  Hawkes 
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It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  place  before 
our  readers  this  month  the  story  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  told  by  the  man  who,  as  civil  engineer, 
built  it.  The  preliminary  work  was  done  largely  by 
others.  But  when  the  actual  construction  began  he 
became  resident  engineer  and  the  canal  was  really 
built  under  his  supervision.  So  was  the  construction 
of  the  docks  in  Rondout.  It  was  he  who  mined  the 
first  coal  in  the  Lackawanna  valley.  The  publication 
of  his  manuscript  suggests  that  there  must  be  in  exist- 
ence throughout  this  old  county  many  similar  papers 
which  have  never  seen  the  light.  There  have  been 
many  people  connected  with  enterprises  who  have 
written  out  their  stories  to  preserve  or  to  transmit 
them  to  their  posterity,  and  these  stories  lie  in  faded 
ink  on  musty  paper  in  some  old  garret.  Old  Ulster 
would  like  to  get  such  for  its  pages.  This  story  of  the 
canal  had  thus  been  lying  in  a  mass  of  seemingly 
worthless  papers.  As  we  have  rescued  it  we  would 
like  to  rescue  others. 
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Bonding  Towns  and 

<*  *  *  Corrupt  Politics 


HERE  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Ulster  county  over  which  every  one  of 
her  citizens  who  has  her  good  name  and 
history  at  heart  wishes  that  the  mantle 
might  be  taken  by  her  sons  that  they, 
walking  backward,  might  drop  it  and 
cover  her  shame.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
bonding  of  certain  towns  to  build  rail- 
roads, the  default  thereupon,  the  subsequent  receiver- 
ships, mortgage  sales,  re-organizations,  wreckings  once 
more,  further  formations  of  new  companies  with  all 
the  attendant  and  resultant  corruption,  both  political 
and  financial. 

The  Civil  War  had  come  to  an  end  in  1865.  Paper 
money,  made  a  legal  tender,  was  abundant  and  the 
woods  were  full  of  financial  schemes  and  projects  into 
which  the  energies  of  the  country  aroused  by  the  war, 
now  happily  closed,  might  find  a  new  and  suitable 
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channel.  Railroads  were  projected  everywhere,  and  if 
a  country  could  be  provided  with  the  billions  of  money 
necessary  for  its  salvation  by  the  issue  of  bonds  the 
same  means  were  available  for  the  development  of  its 
industrial  enterprises.  What  could  be  plainer  than 
that  if  towns  united  in  binding  themselves,  issued 
stock  and  bonds  which  would  be  controlled  by  town 
commissioners  with  which  such  roads  could  be  built, 
the  railroads  could  be  managed  by  the  towns  them- 
selves, the  taxes  paid  by  such  roads  within  the  several 
towns  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds,  in  a 
few  years  the  road  would  be  built  and  paid  for  at  no 
cost  to  the  town  and  the  subsequent  taxes  on  such  a 
road  would  ultimately  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
town  ?  The  scheme  fairly  dazzled  its  projectors  as  they 
contemplated  its  brilliancy  and  they  eagerly  launched 
it  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  finance  then  just  composing 
after  a  terrible  convulsion.  Over  the  whole  north 
spread  a  bonding  rage  by  which  every  remote  hamlet 
was  to  be  placed  along  a  trunk  railroad  by  an  expedient 
which  would  pay  its  cost  without  requiring  a  dollar 
from  any  one  except  such  as  had  occasion  to  travel,  or 
receive  or  ship  freight. 

The  Civil  War  had  come  and  found  Ulster  county 
without  a  mile  of  railroad  and  had  passed  and  yet  not 
a  track  laid.  There  are  many  elderly  people  who 
remember  the  departure  of  the  regiments  to  the  front. 
From  their  encampment  upon  the  Academy  Green 
they  marched  to  Rondout  and  embarked  by  boat  to 
New  York.  They  returned  in  the  same  way.  The 
carrier's  address  of  the  Kingston  Argus  of  January  1st, 
1863  could  say: 
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"  Every  county  in  the  land, 
Save  ours,  is  bound  by  iron  band  ; 
But  Ulster  county  scarce  requires 
Railroads  or  telegraphic  wires. ' ' 

All  knew  this  to  be  irony.  It  was  a  fact  of  which 
the  people  were  but  too  conscious  that  Ulster  was 
behind  the  times.  Thus  when  the  wonderful  remedy 
for  ills  of  remoteness  was  heard  of  there  was  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  apply  it.  Yet  Ulster  had  not  been 
backward.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  but  just 
across  the  river  and  easily  accessible.  Through  the 
county  had  been  built  the  great  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal.  When  the  Erie  Railroad  was  built  to  its  east- 
ern terminus  at  Piermont  Ulster  county  had  tried  to 
make  that  terminus  Kingston,  and  had  had  some  pros- 
pects of  success.  But  now  when  a  wonderful  discovery 
had  been  made  by  which  railroads  could  be  built  by  a 
simple  process  there  was  haste  to  secure  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  epidemic  struck  Ulster 
county.  It  was  not  in  a  mild  form,  nor  did  it  yield 
readily  to  sane  treatment.  It  was  the  disease  in  its 
most  malignant  character,  virulent,  sapping  the  patient 
to  utter  exhaustion  and  introducing  troops  of  succeed- 
ing complaints  into  the  system.  With  many  towns  it 
took  a  chronic  form  and  those  towns  are  anaemic  to 
this  very  day.  To  carry  the  elections  necessary  to 
control  the  choice  of  the  various  town  railroad  com- 
missioners it  became  requisite  that  money  to  purchase 
the  suffrages  of  the  voters  be  sown  with  a  liberal  hand. 
But  with  the  crop  of  successful  railroad  wrecking  that 
was  gathered  the  elective  franchise  was  debauched. 
Little  money  had  been  used  in  the  politics  of  Ulster 
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county  before  that  year  of  1866.  It  costs  a  fortune  to 
carry  Ulster  county  to-day.  And  the  change  came 
when  the  control  of  politics  and  elections  meant  the 
control  of  the  bonded  railroads. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1866,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  authorizing  any 
town  in  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Delaware,  Greene  and 
Schoharie,  situate  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
Rondout  &  Oswego  Railroad  to  issue  bonds  and  take 
stock  in  the  name  of  such  town  in  said  railroad.  The 
act  received  the  approval  of  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  then 
Governor.  Under  this  act  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  any  such  town 
was  situated,  upon  the  application  in  writing  of  twelve 
or  more  freeholders  resident  in  any  such  town,  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  such  application,  to  appoint 
under  his  hand  and  seal  not  more  than  three  freehold- 
ers, residents  of  said  town,  to  be  commissioners  for 
said  town  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  who  should  hold  their  offices 
respectively  for  the  term  of  five  years  and  until  others 
should  have  been  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

Vacancies  by  death,  removal  from  the  town,  resig- 
nation, refusal  to  serve,  or  otherwise,  should  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  commissioners.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  such  commissioners  the 
place  should  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  county 
judge. 

On  May  9th,  1866,  a  similar  act  was  passed 
relating  to  towns  in  Ulster  and  Orange  counties  which 
were  proposed  to  be  bonded  for  the  future  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad.     But  in  this  act  all  vacancies  in  the 
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office  of  railroad  commissioner  for  towns  bonding  were 
to  be  filled  by  the  county  judge  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  appointments.  And  by  this  act  but  one  com- 
missioner for  each  bonding  town  need  be  appointed 
unless  the  petitioning  freeholders  requested  a  larger 
number. 

Under  these  acts  the  following  towns  in  Ulster 
county,  along  the  line  of  the  Rondout  &  Oswego 
Railroad  bonded  themselves  for  various  amounts,  viz: 
Kingston,  Olive  and  Shandaken  ;  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad,  Kingston,  Rosendale, 
New  Paltz,  Gardiner  and  Shawangunk.  For  the  Ron- 
dout &  Oswego  the  then  town  of  Kingston  (including 
the  present  City  of  Kingston,  the  town  of  Kingston, 
the  town  of  Ulster  and  part  of  the  town  of  Woodstock) 
bonded  itself  for  $600,000,  the  town  of  Olive  $75,000 
and  the  town  of  Shandaken  $40,000,  the  bonds  being 
issued  April  1st,  1867  and  bearing  interest  at  seven 
per  cent.  The  road  was  to  extend  from  Rondout  on 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad  which 
extended  from  Goshen,  Orange  county  to  Montgomery 
in  the  same  county.  It  was  proposed  to  continue  it 
north  through  the  Wallkill  valley  to  New  Paltz  and 
have  the  towns  in  that  valley  bond  themselves  to  build 
it.  The  matter  was  taken  up  first  in  the  town  of 
Shawangunk.  On  November  30th,  1867  that  town 
issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $114,000  and  Gardiner 
bonded  to  the  amount  of  $84,500  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  road  be  extended  to  Kingston  and,  if 
the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  north  of  Kings- 
ton would  consent,  to  build  to  Albany.     So  on  April 
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24th,  1868  the  act  of  1866  was  amended  and  the  cor- 
poration authorized  to  extend  the  Wallkill  Valley- 
Railroad  to  Kingston.  Accordingly  New  Paltz  set 
about  bonding.  August  1st,  1869  that  town  issued 
$123,800  of  bonds,  Rosendale,  May  13th,  1869  $92,- 
800  and  on  February  1st,  1871  Kingston  issued  $200,- 
000.  All  bore  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  They  ran 
for  different  periods.  Those  of  Kingston  were  not  due 
until  after  thirty  years. 

Opposition  developed  almost  immediately.  While 
the  need  of  railroad  facilities  was  everywhere  felt  it 
was  felt  that  the  scheme  was  unconstitutional  and 
unjust.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  against  loan- 
ing the  money  and  credit  of  the  people  to  private 
enterprises.  But  the  promoters  were  energetic.  It 
was  determined  to  push  the  Wallkill  Valley  project 
through  to  Albany,  bond  the  river  towns  and  do  it 
before  opposition  could  make  itself  effective.  Solicit- 
ors were  everywhere  approaching  taxpayers  for  signa- 
tures and  had  been  coached  in  the  arguments  to  pre- 
sent. It  was  almost  successful  in  the  town  of  Sauger- 
ties.  The  project  failed  there  by  a  close  margin.  Not 
a  town  north  of  this  gave  its  consent. 

Meanwhile  another  route  was  proposed.  From 
New  York  to  Lake  Ontario  had  been  projected  and 
commenced  what  was  known  as  the  New  York  & 
Oswego  Midland  Railroad.  It  was  built  along  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson  to  Cornwall  and  passed 
through  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties.  It  is  the  road 
now  known  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western. 
The  promoters  conceived  the  idea  of  building  through 
the  Rondout  valley  a  line  to  the  Hudson  at  Kingston 
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as  a  branch  road,  if  the  money  of  the  people  could  be 
obtained  to  pay  for  it.  They  succeeded  in  bonding 
the  town  of  Wawarsing  in  1868  for  $259,000.  A 
branch  road  was  built  to  Ellenville.  For  thirty  years 
it  extended  no  farther.  Then  the  railroad  company 
extended  it  to  Kingston  at  its  own  cost. 

As  has  been  said  the  solicitation  was  made  quietly. 
Consents  to  applications  that  the  several  towns  bond 
themselves  by  a  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value,  both  real  and  personal  of  said  towns, 
were  carefully  gathered  and  meetings  held  in  the 
evening  to  find  if  the  aggregate  would  warrant  an 
immediate  application  for  bonding.  Meanwhile  some 
who  had  signed  became  alarmed  and  withdrew  such 
consent.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  in  the  town 
of  Shawangunk.  Many  withdrawals  led  to  many 
others  and  it  became  necessary  to  act.  It  was  done 
and  the  bonds  issued.  A  long  litigation  ensued. 
Supervisors  and  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  upon  the  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  bonds  of 
the  town  of  Shawangunk.  In  the  courts  of  this  State 
the  town  won  against  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The 
case  was  carried  to  the  United  States  courts  by  trans- 
ferring the  bonds  to  possessors  living  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  claimed  to  be  innocent  holders  of 
the  same,  who  had  purchased  them  in  good  faith,  and 
the  bondholders  won.  The  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  bonds  and  whether  a  majority  had  signed  the  appli- 
cation could  not  be  reached.  It  seems  to  be  indis- 
putable that  a  very  close  majority  had  signed,  were  the 
withdrawals  not  taken  into  account.     Were  these  con- 
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sidered  the  town  never  was   legally  bonded   for  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad. 

Upon  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  bondholders  in 
the  federal  courts  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1882  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  town  of  Shawangunk 
were  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Except 
some  of  the  refunding  bonds  to  take  up  those  originally 
issued  by  the  old  town  of  Kingston,  and  a  small 
amount  of  those  of  the  town  of  Wawarsing,  the  bonds 
have  been  paid.  As  these  become  due  in  annual 
installments  a  few  years  will  extinguish  the  debt  of 
almost  half  a  century  ago. 

John  T.  Hoffman  became  governor  of  this  State 
January  1st,  1869.  In  his  messages  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  town-bonding  evil.  He 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  1872  that  a  com- 
mission of  thirty-two  be  designated  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  The  sugges- 
tion was  acted  upon  and  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  a  com- 
mission. Among  the  amendments  submitted  was  the 
following; 

' '  No  county,  city,  town  nor  village  shall  hereafter  give 
any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  or  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association  or  corporation,  or  become 
directly  or  indirectly  the  owner  of  stock  in,  or  bonds  of,  any 
association  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any  such  county,  city, 
town  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebtedness  except 
for  county,  city,  town  or  village  purposes. ' ' 

The  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  annual  election 
November  3rd,  1874  by  a  vote  of  337,891  to  194,236. 
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Meanwhile  the  roads  built  with  the  town  bonds 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  the  bonds  issued 
were  not  paid.  The  roads  were  sold  and  the  stock 
held  in  the  name  of  the  towns  disappeared  in  the  fore- 
closures resultant.  The  Rondout  &  Oswego  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  New  York,  Kingston  &  Syracuse,  to  be 
once  more  reorganized  as  the  Ulster  &  Delaware,  under 
which  name  it  is  now  a  flourishing  road.  The  Wallkill 
Valley  is  now  a  part  of  the  great  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem and  the  Midland,  as  beforestated,  is  now  known  as 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  and  has  extended 
its  Ellenville  branch  to  Kingston.  The  Wallkill  Valley 
road  was  built  to  Albany  in  1882  and  1883.  But  not 
by  bonding  towns.  The  New  York,  West  Shore  and 
Buffalo  Railroad  acquired  its  charter  and  continued  it 
up  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  This  road  passed 
through  the  experiences  of  far  too  many  such  enter- 
prises and  finally  beeame  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central.  Ulster  county  has  at  last  the  steam  railroads 
it  needs.  The  day  when  they  can  be  built  with  the 
public  money  of  the  people  pledged  to  private  cor- 
porations has  gone  never  to  return. 

4.4.4. 

Daar  was  eens  een  koning 
Die  smeerde  zijn  eigen  met  honing  ; 
Die  smeerde  zijn  eigen  met  roet  ; 
Toen  wat  die  koning  bitter  en  zoet. 

(There  was  once  a  king 
That  smeared  himself  with  honey  ; 
That  smeared  himself  with  soot  ; 
Until  he  was  both  bitter  and  sweet). 
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THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  PORT  JERVIS 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hart,  sec- 
retary of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Publishing  Association, 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  oldest  house  in 
Port  Jervis  is  presented.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
what  was  known  as  "The  Minisink  Country"  and 
"  Maghackemack  ''  was  part  of  Old  Ulster  (see  page  41 
of  Vol.  Ill,  Olde  Ulster  for  Feb.  1907).  This  old 
house  was  used  as  a  fort  during  the  Revolution.  It  was 
occupied  by  Martinus  Decker.  When  Brant  and  his 
expedition  of  Indians  and  Tories  raided  the  Minisink 
region  they  burned  the  house.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Mar- 
tinus Decker,  in  1793.  A  part  of  the  old  walls  was 
still  standing,  of  which  the  builders  made  use. 

The  old  house  tells  in  stone  and  mortar  the  tale  of 
bloody  happenings  in  these  peaceful  valleys.  To-day 
the  rush  of  railroad  trains  alone  disturbs  the  peace 
of  a  century  and  more  ago.  Yet  into  that  reposeful 
quiet  were  precipitated  the  terrible  war  whoop,  the 
torch  and  the  scalping-knife  of  relentless  dwellers  of 
the  forests  bordering  the  frontiers.  Desolation  and 
death  marked  their  onset ;  blood  and  blackened  ruins 
the  path  they  had  trod.  Thishistoric  dwelling  should  be 
preserved  forever  as  a  reminder  of  those  perilous  days. 

Kingston  has  had  a  wealth  of  old  houses,  of  which 
many  were  historic.  It  has  been  an  asset  in  her  pros- 
perity. Many  a  tourist  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  old-time  condi- 
tions. But  these  monuments  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  last  to  go  was  the  Wynkoop  house  where  Wash- 
ington was  entertained. 
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Contributed  by  Helen  Reed de  Laporte,  A.B. 

|LTHOUGH  Conraedt  Ten  Eyck  was 
never  a  resident  of  Wildwyck,  still, 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Morice  to  Derrick  Wessell  Ten 
Broeck,  and  through  his  son  Captain 
Matthias  Ten  Eyck  of  Hurley,  he 
was  closely  identified  with  Old  Ulster. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam, 
but  Valentine,  in  his  history  of  New  York,  says  that  as 
early  as  1653  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  city.  The  records  of  the  Probate  Court  of  New 
Amsterdam  are  full  of  references  to  his  name.  He 
appears  as  referee  in  numerous  cases  ;  as  guardian  of 
orphan  children  and  as  overseer  of  the  streets. 

His  interest  in  military  affairs  is  shown  by  his  posi- 
tion of  lance  corporal  in  the  Burgher  Guard.  His 
interest  in  the  Dutch  regime  by  his  contribution  of 
two  hundred  florins  to  the  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  English  invaders  in  1664;  and  he  shows  his 
further  interest  in  the  City  by  serving  as  schepen  in 
1657;  a  position  without  pecuniary  reward.  The 
annual  salary  of  the  burgomaster  was  fixed  at  one 
hundred    and    forty  dollars,  and    that    of   a    schepen 
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at  one  hundred  dollars.  As  these  salaries  were  to 
come  out  of  the  municipal  chest  which  was  prover- 
bialty  empty  they  were  never  paid.  It  never  entered 
their  minds  to  pay  themselves  first  and  let  the  credi- 
tors wait.  They  took  their  satisfaction  in  their  grand 
titles  of  "  worshipful  lords  "  and  "  high  mightinesses  ;" 
and  especially  in  their  separate  and  exalted  pew  in 
church  where  they  sat  in  state  and  comfort  on  the 
Staat  Huys  cushions  which  were  brought  over  to 
them  with  much  pomp  each  Sunday  hy  the  sexton. 
He  was  nominated  for  schepen  a  second  time  in  1673 
when  for  such  a  little  time  the  Dutch  flag  flew  once 
more  over  New  Amsterdam. 

Conraedt  Ten  Eyck  was  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer  and 
manufacturer.  He  occupied  the  premises  next  to 
David  Wessels  on  the  Heere  Graft,  or  that  part  of 
Broad  street,  between  Beaver  street  and  the  river 
which  then  ran  along  Pearl  street.  His  house,  a  large 
and  commodious  one,  was  on  the  north  side  of  Pearl, 
next  west  of  the  Staat  Huys  lane  which  ran  between  it 
and  the   old  City  Hall. 

He  also  owned  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  street 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Coenties  slip.  This  name  still 
lingers  as  a  corrupted  form  of  Ten  Eyck's  nick-name. 
Coentje,  or  as  we  now  change  the  j  to  i,  Coentie.  Ten 
Eyck  slip  was  also  named  for  him. 

The  center  of  de  Heere  Graft  was  originally  a  brook 
forming  a  natural  outlet  of  a  marshy  section  above 
Beaver  street.  It  was  crossed  by  several  bridges  and 
one  broad  bridge  at  Hoogh  straat  became  a  general 
meeting-place  to  transact  business,  and  when  the  burgh- 
ers decided  to  meet  at  this  bridge  regularly  every  Fri- 
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day  morning  they  there  established  the  first  exchange 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
center  of  trade  has  never  changed  from  this  vicinity. 
Until  1655  the  sides  of  de  Heere  Graft  formed  the 
market  place  of  the  town.  Finally  the  brook  proved 
such  a  detriment  to  the  street  that  after  frequent 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  better  it,  the  inhabitants 
were  ordered  to  fill  it  up  level  with  the  street. 

The  Ten  Eyck  tan  pits  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  above  Beaver  where  he  owned  a  number  of  lots, 
the  ground  being  marshy  and  suitable  for  tanning  pur- 
poses. Later  when  an  ordinance  v.  as  passed  exclud- 
ing all  tan  pits  from  the  city  limits,  the  tanners  and 
shoe-makers  established  their  tan-pits  along  Maiden 
Lane,  which  was  a  marshy  valley.  This  section  of 
land,  known  as  "  The  Shoe-makers  Land  "  was  bounded 
by  the  present  Maiden  Lane,  Ann  street,  Broadway 
and  a  line  on  the  east  between  William  and  Gold 
streets.  Ten  Eyck  and  three  other  shoemakers  pur- 
chased this  property  and  carried  on  their  tanning 
business  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1677  when  Stephen  van  Cortlandt  was  appointed 
mayor,  he  ordered  to  be  dug  the  first  public  wells. 
There  were  six  of  these  and  each  located  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street ;  these  were  later  increased  to  ten. 
Seven  are  known  by  name.  "  Ten  Eyck's  and  Vin- 
cent's Well "  was  located  in  Broad  street  between 
Stone  and  South  William. 

Conraedt  Ten  Eyck  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  and  the  mother  of  his  seven  children  was  Maria 
Bode  or  Boise.  His  second  whom  he  married  April 
15,    1682    was    Annatje    Daniels,  widow   of    Herman 
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Smeeman  and  in  1686  they  were  both  members  of  the 
Breede  Weg  or  Broadway  Church. 

In  his  will  dated  September  4,  1686  he  confirms 
the  "  matrimonial  condition"  made  with  his  present 
wife,  whereby  she  was  to  have  2,000  guilders.  He 
leaves  his  "  eldest  son  Mattys  2,000  guilders  wampum 
value  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sum  which  shall  come  from 
the  sale  of  my  houses  and  to  make  his  profit  therewith 
without  paying  any  interest  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  then  he  is  to  bring  it  into  the  common  estate." 
Tobias  was  to  have  one  year's  rent  of  his  two 
houses,  because  the  other  children  had  been  receiving 
the  benefits  of  his  property.  Dirk,  Tobias  and  Con- 
raedt were  to  have  the  first  refusal  of  the  tannery  at  a 
price  fixed  by  indifferent  persons. 

His  only  daughter  Maria,  or  Morice  as  the  will 
spells  the  name,  was  the  wife  of  Wessel  Ten  Broeck. 
He  divided  his  property  among  his  seven  children, 
Jacob,  Dirk,  Tobias,  Conraedt,  Hendrick,  Mattys  and 
Morice  "  head  for  head  and  each  in  equal  proportion." 
Fie  also  leaves  his  eldest  son  Mattys  "  for  his  privi- 
lege "  100  guilders  or  twelve  pieces  of  eight.  Mattys 
married  Jannetje  Roosa  and  settled  in  Hurley.  Con- 
raedt married  Beletje  Hucks,  Tobias  married  Eliza- 
beth Hegeman,  Dirck  married  Aefje  Boelu,  and  lived 
in  New  York.     Maria  made  her  home  in  Ulster. 


The  descendants  of  this  family,  both  in  their  direct 
line  and  in  the  collateral,  have  been  among  the  strong 
families  of  this  county  from  the  first  and  have  merited 
their  surname  Ten  Eyck  (near  the  oak). 
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From  a  manuscript  of  Miss  Ann  R.  De  Witt  of  Ellenville 

N  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  his  son,  now  (1880)  an  aged 
gentleman,  has  written  me  that  he 
remembers  hearing  it  stated  that  his 
father  was  born  at  the  house  of  a  rel- 
ative, and  supposes  that  it  was  at  Nap- 
I  4J^^^  anoch.  The  Andries  De  Witt  you 
mentioned  was  the  eldest  son  of  Egbert. 
Whether  he  resided  on  the  old  homestead  after  his 
father's  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  understood  that  he 
remained  for  a  time  at  Napanoch.  In  1756  he  was  at 
Wawarsing ;  in  1758  at  Kingston;  and  in  1764  he 
bought  land  of  John  N.  and  Jonathan  Le  Fevre  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wallkill  at  Springtown,  and  removed 
there.  In  1795  he  made  his  will  and  gave  the  burial 
ground  at  Napanoch  to  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  also  mines  and  minerals.  This  burial  ground  was 
on  the  old  homestead  at  Napanoch.  The  remains  in 
the  yard  were  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  Wawarsing 
burying  ground  last  summer  (1879)  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  taken  to  the  Fantinekill  cemetery. 

Grootholt,  in  Sunderlant,  was  the  last  residence  in 
Europe  of  the  De  Witt  family.     The  Sunderlant  was 
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the  most  southerly  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the 
old  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  is  described  as  "  con- 
sisting of  hills  and  vales,  and  having  fine  woods  and 
meadows,  suited  for  grazing  and  the  dairy."     In  these 
respects   it   was   distinguished    from    the    other    two 
divisions,  which  were  more  productive  of  the  cereals. 
Grootholt  (Anglice,  Great  Wood),  doubtless  so  called 
from  the  original  character  of  the  country,  is  the  same 
"  Grootenhout  "  mentioned  in  Kok's  "  Vanderlandsche 
Woordenboeck"  as  a  neighborhood  in  the  land  of  Over- 
mass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Beek.     It  is  situated  a 
little  east  of  the  river  Rhine,  between  the  Lippe  and 
the  Imster,  not  far  from  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Essens.       In    Grootholt    or   Grootenhout    was   born 
Tjerck  Claeszen  De  Witt,  the  son,  as  his  name  implies, 
of  Claes  DeWitt.     He  was  the  first,   or  among  the 
first  of  his  family  who  came  to  America.     The  earliest 
information    we   possess   of   him    is  contained  in  the 
"  Trouw   Boeck,"    or   register   of    marriages    of    the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  we 
find  the  record  of  his   marriage  on  the  24th  day  of 
April,   1656  to  Barbara  Andrieszen,  van  Amsterdam. 
He  resided  in  New  Amsterdam  until  after  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  Andries,  when  he  established  his  dom- 
icile at  Wildwyck.     He  remained  at  Wildwyck  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  and  died  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1700.     There  is  no  certain  information  to  which 
of  the  De  Witt  families  in   Holland  Tjerck  Claeszen 
belonged,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he   was   one   of 
three  brothers,  Jan,  who   settled   in   Long  Island   or 
New   Jersey,    and    the   third   (name    unknown)    who 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  from  whom  the  Dwights 
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descended.      These  three  were  probably  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Jan  De  Witt,  captain  of  the  ship  "  Little 
Fox,''   who,  with    18    others,  masters  and    owners  of 
vessels,  were  chartered  as  a  company  by  the  States- 
General  of  Holland  in  1614.     Jan  was  a  navigator,  and 
some  of  the  others  were  burgomasters.     Tjerck  Claes- 
zen  De  Witt  was  also  a  navigator,  and  owned  a  sloop 
of  50  feet  keel.     In  Jan  De  Witt's  family  we  find  the 
names  belonging  to  Tjerck  Claeszen's  family  and  vice 
versa ;  naming  after  relatives  was  the  custom.     The 
above  reasons  sustain  the  theory  that  Tjerck  Claeszen 
De  Witt  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Jan  De  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  first  West  India  Company  trading  with 
New  Netherlands.     Tjerck  Claeszen  was  both  a  trader 
and  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  some  rank  among  the 
original  settlers.     He  left  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  settled  at  Wildwyck  in  the  year   1657,  with  a  few 
others.     The  place  was  fortified,  and  he  helped  defend 
the  village  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  attack  in   1663. 
His  daughter  Jannitje  was  taken  captive,  recovered, 
and  afterwards  married  Cornelis  Switz,  whose  father 
was    murdered    by    the    Indians.       Tjerck    Claeszen 
De  Witt   was    one    of    the    magistrates.     In    1669  he 
obtained  liberty  to  erect  a  house  and  barn  on  his  land 
outside  of  Wildwyck,  Lovelace  being  governor.      In 
1689  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  as  did  many  others,  because  the  British 
authorities  had  not  fulfilled  their  treaty  stipulations  on 
the  country  being  surrendered  to  them,  and  he  did  not 
acknowledge  that  power  during  his  lifetime.     By  his 
will,  dated  May  4th,  1698  he  provided  for  the  follow- 
ing children : 
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i.  Andries  (the  eldest  son);  2.  Tjerck  (the  young- 
est son) ;  3.  Jan  ;  4.  Jacob  ;  5.  Lucas  :  6.  Beek  ;  7. 
Tjaatje  ;  8.  Jannitje  ;  9.  Gertruy  ;  10.  Rachel;  II 
Maretje  ;  12.  Aaghje.  Barbara  Andrieszen,  the  widow 
of  Tjerck  Claeszen  De  Witt,  died  on  the  6th  day  of 
July,  1714. 

There  is  not  much  known  concerning  the  above- 
named  children,  except  Andries.  On  March  7th,  1682 
he  married  Jannetje,  daughter  of  Garret  Egbertsen,  a 
resident  of  Esopus,  who,  though  present,  escaped  and 
survived  the  massacre  of  1663.  Andries  settled  in 
Hurley,  where  he  built  a  stone  house,  whose  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen.  He  had  several  children.  His 
seventh  child  and  fourth  son,  Egbert,  was  born  March 
1 8th,  1699,  and  was  settled  by  his  father  at  Napanoch, 
on  the  site  lately  owned  by  Averill  Hungerford, 
deceased.  Egbert  married  Maria  Nottingham  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1726.  It  is  said  his  father,  on  parting  with 
Egbert  after  settling  him  on  this  tract  of  land,  shed 
tears  for  fear  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  living  in 
the  wilderness.  Egbert  had  ten  children.  The  eldest 
one,  named  Andries,  married  Jennette  Vernooy.  He 
had  twelve  children,  among  whom  were  Simeon  De 
Witt,  for  half  a  century  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  Benjamin  DeWitt,  M.  D.  of  New 
York  City,  and  health  officer  of  that  port,  where  he 
died  at  his  post  having  contracted  yellow  fever,  in 
September,  1819;  and  John  A.  DeWitt,  (my  grand- 
father), who  built  the  first  house  in  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Ellenville.  As  above  stated,  Egbert  had  ten 
children.  His  only  daughter,  Polly  or  Mary,  married 
General  James  Clinton  and  was  the  mother  of  DeWitt 
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Clinton,  the  governor  of  New  York.  It  is  said  Egbert 
liked  a  joke,  and  when  interrogated  as  to  the  number 
of  his  children  used  to  answer,  "  I  have  nine  sons  and 
each  son  has  a  sister."  One  of  Egbert's  sons,  Thomas 
was  the  father  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  De  Witt,  D. 
D.,  of  New  York  City,  deceased.  The  Dutch  Church 
of  Wawarsing  was  established  in  1745,  and  in  this  church 
Reuben,  the  youngest  of  Egbert's  children  was  bap- 
tized. As  the  old  Dutch  settlers  were  very  strict  it  is 
believed  the  other  children  were  baptized  at  Kingston 
or  elsewhere. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  born.  I  lived  when  a  child  in  Napanoch 
and  remember  being  told  by  the  then  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  born  at  his 
grandfather's  homestead,  and  the  site  of  the  home- 
stead pointed  out  to  me,  it  being  the  identical  spot  on 
which  the  late  Averill  Hungerford  lived,  the  old 
house  of  Egbert  DeWitt  being  a  stone  house,  but 
torn  down  before  my  day. 

Here  are  items  with  a  few  dates  not  given  in  the 
previous  notes:  Tjerck  Claeszen  De  Witt,  born  1620, 
was  married  in  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam  to  Bar- 
bara Andrieszen  (born  in  Amsterdam),  24th  day  of 
April,  1656.  He  died  in  1700.  His  will  is  recorded 
in  the  surrogate's  office,  City  of  New  York,  Liber  7, 
page  472,  bearing  date  4th  March,  1698.  The  records 
of  the  Dutch  church  also  give  the  marriage,  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  1662,  of  Jan  De  Witt  van  Coordam 
to  Gooertruyd  Wyngaert.  This  Jan  was  probably  a 
brother  of  Tjerck  Claeszen  DeWitt,  as  the  first  daugh- 
ter of  Tjerck  bears  the  name  of  Geertruy,  and  Tjerck's 
third  son  also  bears  the  name  of  Jan. 
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Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Andries  De  Witt  of 
Napanoch  was  the  eldest  son  of  Egbert  DeWitt,  who 
lived  on  what  was  recently  the  Averili  Hungerford 
place.  He  was  a  physician,  and  finally  settled  at 
Springtown,  New  Paltz,  where  he  died  the  30th  of 
September,  1799.  His  mother  was  Maria  Notting- 
ham, granddaughter  of  Colonel  Jacob  Rutsen. 

Going  back  to  Egbert  De  Witt,  the  first  settler  at 
Napanoch,  we  find,  in  T734,  his  house  referred  to  in  a 
statute  as  then  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  In  1738 
Egbert  De  Witt  was  on  the  list  of  troopers.  His  will 
was  dated  13th  of  July,  1758,  naming  his  wife  and 
children,  giving  one-tenth  to  each,  but  requiring  his 
eldest  son,  Andries,  before  taking,  to  divide  with  his 
brother  and  sister  what  might  come  to  him  from  Col- 
onel Rutsen's  estate.  His  will  was  proved  7th  May, 
1761, — Liber  23,  N.  Y.  22. 


+  +  * 

THE    WALLKILL 


Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  of  Wallkill,  which  has 
become  the  permanent  appellation  of  the  river  which 
runs  through  Ulster  county  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Rondout  just  before  the  latter  stream 
enters  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  a  river  which  begins  its 
course  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  flows  with  a 
steady  volume  through  times  of  drought  or  flood. 
Starting  in  Wantage,  Sussex  county,  in  that  State,  it 
takes  its  course  northeasterly.     It  passes  through  the 
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Drowned  Lands  into  Orange  county,  New  York,  where 
it  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  War- 
wick and  Minnisink,  Goshen  and  Wawayanda,  Hamp- 
tonburgh  and  Wallkill,  then  divides  the  town  of 
Montgomery  and  enters  Ulster  county  as  this  county 
exists  to-day.  Bisecting  in  Ulster  the  towns  of 
Shawangunk,  Gardiner  and  New  Paltz  it  flows  north 
until  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  towns  of 
Rosendale  and  Esopus  and  along  the  northerly  edge 
of  the  last  town  seeks  the  Hudson.  Its  gradual 
descent  and  frequent  waterfalls  furnish  great  hydraulic 
power,  especially  at  Walden,  where  it  passes  over 
about  forty  feet  of  fall.  Its  full  volume  at  Dashville 
and  Rifton  has  turned  many  wheels  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  gunpowder. 

Some  of  the  very  early  records  speak  of  it  as  "  the 
Walls  or  Paltz  river,"  and  there  have  been  a  number 
of  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  name,  as 
stated  above.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  called  the 
Wall,  from  the  wall  or  rock  made  by  the  range  of  Shaw- 
angunk mountains  on  the  west.  It  has  been  found  to 
have  originated  in  the  Walloons,  as  the  Huguenot  set- 
tlers of  New  Paltz  were  called.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  name  is  from  the  Walle,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine  in 
the  Netherlands  just  before  that  historic  river  enters 
the  sea. 

While  there  is  a  reason  for  any  of  the  above  deri- 
vations the  problem  seems  to  have  a  simpler  solution. 
To  the  Dutch  the  Hudson  was  "  the  North  river  "  and 
the  Delaware  "  the  South  river."  Both  flowed  to  the 
south.  Between  these  two  rivers  was  another.  It  rose 
in    the   south    and   flowed  northward.     Did  they  not 
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apply  to  it  the  name  "  Waele,  "  inside  ?  Was  it  not  to 
them  the  inside  river  (See  Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  IV., 
page  80)  ?  Here  the  term  was  applied  to  the  inner 
street  of  the  stockade  at  the  Esopus,  which  thus 
became  "Wall  "  street. 

LINE  A  GE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MEYER  FAMIL  Y 


Continued  from  Vol.  VI.,  page  319 


(CCCCXXI.)  Gerrit  Mynderse  Myer5  (Benja- 
min C.4,  Christian3,  John  Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Catskill,  Greene  county,  New 
York  15  June,  181 1.  He  married  in  the  town  of  Sau- 
gerties  5  October,  1843  Mary  Myer  (438),  born  29 
July,  182 1,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Myer  and  Sarah  Wells. 
He  was  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Saugerties  and  an 
elder  in  the  Katsbaan  church.  Gerrit  died  13  Sep- 
tember, 1873.  Mary,  his  wife,  died  16  March,  1893. 
Children  : 

a    (486)     Sarah6:  Born  9  October,  1846. 

a    (487)     William6:  Born  25  October,  1849. 

b    (488)     Henry  Ostrander6:  Born  13  Septenber,  1854  ; 

died  13  October,  1856. 
b    (489)     Benjamin6  :  Born  2  July,  1857  5  died  13  July* 

1857. 
b    (490)     Frederick  K.6  :  Born  1  August,  1858.    Never 

married, 
b    (491)     George  Snyder6:  Born  26  February,   1862; 

married  19  July,  1891  Rosabelle  Vail,  born 
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at  East  Marion,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  13  March, 
1870,  daughter  of  Daniel  Terry  Vail  and 
Sarah  Germond,  who  was  born  in  Esopus, 
N.  Y.  No  issue.  He  has  held  for  many 
years  a  position  in  the  customs  service  in 
New  York  City. 

(CCCCXXII.)  Louisa  Myers  (Benjamin  C.4, 
Christian3,  John  Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Catskill,  Greene  county,  New  York,  3  May, 
1814,  married  27  October,  1846  at  Katsbaan,  New 
York  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ostrander,  CORNELIUS 
PERSEN  BRINK,  born  4  June,  1812,  son  of  Andrew 
Brink  and  Anna  Persen.  He  was  a  farmer,  residing 
at  Katsbaan  and,  for  a  generation,  justice  of  the  peace 
of  his  town.  He  served  for  many  years  as  elder  in  the 
Katsbaan  church  and  died  1  January,  1884.  Louisa 
died  23  July,  1890.     Children: 

a    (492)     Benjamin  Myer6 :  Born   12  December   1847. 

a    (493)     Edward6:   Born  28  September,  1849. 

b  (494)  John  Andrew6:  Born  30  January,  1853.  For 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  resided 
in  Ormond,  Florida,  where  he  died,  unmar- 
ried, 22  May,  1895. 

(CCCCXL.)  Celia  Myers  (Henry  I.4,  Johannes3, 
John  Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Saugerties,  New  York  13  June,  1827.  She  married  6 
April,  1854  George  William  Dederick,  bom  23 
November,  1830,  son  of  James  Dederick  and  Magdalen 
Emerick.  He  was  a  fruit  grower  at  West  Camp, 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  George  William  died  3 
October,  1906.     Celia  died  25  January,  1898.     Children: 
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b  (495)  Henry  Wells6:  Born  19  February,  1857; 
married  29  March,  1889  Angie  Shultis, 
born  25  October,  1868,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Andrew  Shultis  and  Margaret  Lasher. 
Henry  died  23  March,  1896  leaving  one 
child,  Hazel7. 

b  (496)  Charles  M.6 :  Born  13  January,  1859;  died 
19  October,  1882,  unmarried. 

b  (497)  James6:  Born  29  August,  1862;  married  2 
October,  1889,  Katie  Cassels,  born  19 
October,  1864,  daughter  of  James  Cassels 
and  Annie  Cushman.  They  have  two 
children :  Lillian  A.7,  born  19  October, 
1891  and  Ralph  Lindsley7,  born  14  Jan- 
uary, 1900. 

b  (498)  George  Clinton6:  Born  27  September,  1868  ; 
married  18  July,  1891  Winifred  Connelly, 
born  3  October,  1869,  daughter  of  John 
Connelly  and  Katharine  Dolan.  They 
have  had  five  children  ;  Celia  Myer7,  born 
13  February,  1895  ;  George  Clinton,  Jr.7, 
born  1  July,  1898  ;  died  5  January,  1899  ; 
Winnifred7,  born  16  March,  1900 ;  died  19 
August,  1900;  Catherine7,  born  18  Sep- 
tember, 1901  ;  Marie  Winnifred7,  born  27 
January,  1908. 

(CCCCXLI.)  Wells  Myers  (Henry  I>,  Johan- 
nes3, John  Wilhelm2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Saugerties,  New  York  17  May,  1830.  He  married 
15  October,  1857  Sarah  Post,  born  8  October,  1836, 
daughter  of  Samuel  M.  Post  and  Nelly  Myer  (423). 
He  was  a  farmer,  residing  upon  the  old  homestead  of 
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his  father  and  grandfather  and  which  is  the  residence 
of  his  son,  Henry  Cecil.  Wells  Myer  died  27  March, 
1906.     Children : 

a  (499)  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth6 :  Born  23  September, 
1861. 

b  (500)  Henry  Cecil6:  Born  12  May,  1864;  married 
9  October,  1888,  Jennie  E.  Legg,  born  18 
November,  i860,  daughter  of  Edgar  Legg 
and  Mary  Snyder.     No  issue. 

(CCCLXIX.)    Jane  Catherine  Myer5  (Benjamin 
D.4,  David3,  Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  Katsbaan, 
New  York  3  December,  1824.     She  married  at  Kats- 
baan 25  September,  1845,  Lemuel  LASHER,  born  12 
June,    1822,    son    of   William    Lasher   and    Catharine 
Myer.     He  was  a   farmer  and    resided   at    Katsbaan, 
New  York.     Lemuel  died  7  June,   1850.     Jane  Cath- 
erine died  12  April,  1898.     Child  ; 
b    (501)     David  Myer6:  Born  29  August,   1848;  died 
30  November,  1880.     He  married  28  Aug- 
ust,   1872,   Mary  C.  Mower,  daughter  of 
Peter   W.    Mower    and    Leah    Catherine 
Mower.     Mary   C.  was   born    16  August, 
1854.     They  had  two  children  :    Lester7, 
born    26   June,    1873   and  Verdi7,  born  9 
February,  1878. 

(CCCLXXIV.)  Peter  William  Myers  (Benja- 
min D.4,  David3,  Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  Kats- 
baan, New  York  11  October,  1838  and  married  there 
11  October,  1859  Temperance  Anna  Martin,  born 
28  January,  1839,  daughter  of  John  Henry  Martin  and 
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Catharine  Post.  He  was  a  farmer  and  breeder  of 
blooded  cattle.  Peter  William  died  13  December, 
1886.     Children : 

b  (502)  Martin  Van  Vlierden6 :  Born  24  September, 
i860;  died  27  November,  1861. 

b  (503)  William  Lincoln6:  Born  14  April,  1864; 
Never  married. 

b  (504)  Mary  Catharine6  :  Born  28  April,  1866;  mar- 
ried 1  February,  1888  Christian  Kaufman, 
born  25  November,  i860,  son  of  Jacob 
Kaufman  and   Rosina  Krout.     No  issue. 

a    (505)     Julia  Eleanor6:   Born  11  April,  1868. 

b  (506)  Benjamin  Franklin6:  Born  22  March,  1870; 
died  23  July,  1870. 

a    (507)     Violetta6:  Born  31  August,  1873. 

a    (508)     Jennie  Mabel6:  Born  10  May,  1878. 

(CCLXXII.)  Henrietta  Myers  (Peter  B.4, 
Tjerck3,  Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Saugerties,  New  York  17  July,  1834.  She  married  9 
April,  1857  William  H.  Adams,  born  27  February, 
183 1,  son  of  William  Adams  and  Catharine  Eligh.  He 
was  a  street  contractor,  living  first  in  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey  and  then  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  died  4 
August,  1890.     Children  : 

b  (509)  Emma  B.6 :  Born  30  December  1857;  mar- 
ried 25  October,  1882,  James  E.  Febrey, 
born  18  March,  1853  at  Falls  Church,  Va., 
son  of  Henry  W.  Febrey  and  Margaret 
Amelia  Payne.  They  have  two  children  : 
Ethel7,  born  18  July,  1883  and  Harrold7, 
born  24  November,  1885. 
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b    (510)     Minnie  C.6:  Born  12  December,  1859;  died 

7  October,  1909.     Never  married. 

b    (511)     Anna6:  Born   12  November,   1867;  married 

8  October,  1890,  Edward  B.  Kiesele,  born 
17  February,  1866,  son  of  Augustus  Kiesele 
and  Margaret  Jane  Blaine.  Edward  B. 
died  14  May,  1892.     No  issue. 

b    (512)     Helen  J.6:    Born  12  March,   1869;  died  24 

June,  1869. 
b    (513)     William6:  Born  8  December,  1871  ;  died  30 

December,  1873. 
b    (514)     Beulah  Virginia6:  Born  4  September,  1877; 

died  16  July,  1904. 

(CCLXXIV.)  Julia  Myers  (Peter  B.*,  Tjercks, 
Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the  village  of  Sauger- 
ties,  New  York  7  June,  1840.  She  married  14  October, 
1858  James  DUNLAP  Balen,  born  in  New  York  City 
20  September,  1834,  son  of  Peter  Balen  and  Anna 
Dunlap.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1855, 
and  served  during  the  Civil  War  in  1861  as  a  captain 
in  the  20th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.  (80th  N.  Y.  State 
Volunteers).    Julia  died  28  November,  1870.    Children  : 

b  (Si 5)  Anna  Myer6:  Born  29  September,  1861  ; 
married  (1st)  15  January,  1886  Abraham 
G.  Hooley  ;  (2nd)  in  1901,  Stephen  Keefe, 
M.  D.     Anna  died  22  February,  1903. 

b  (516)  Julia6:  Born  26  March,  1866;  married  in 
1906  Stephen  Keefe,  M.  D.,  who  had  been 
the  husband  of  her  sister,  Anna. 

b  (517)  Peter6:  Born  18  June,  1868:  died  10  March, 
1869. 
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(CCLXXV.)  Charles  Louis  Myers  (Peter  B.4, 
Tjerck3,  Petrus2,  Christian1)  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Saugerties,  New  York  15  March,  1842.  He  married 
11  September,  1878  Addie  Mount,  born  11  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Mount  and  Caroline 
Prime  of  Freehold,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey. 
He  lived  in  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for 
about  forty  years.  Charles  L.  died  25  January,  1904. 
Child : 

b    (518)     Graces :    Born   4   July,  1880;   died    3  May 
1894. 

(CCLXXVII.)    Anna  Persen  Myers  (Peter  B.4, 
Tjerck3,  Petrus2,  Christian  *)  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Saugerties,  New  York  26  August,  1846;    married  15 
October,  1872   Jeremiah  Krom   Merritt,  born  29 
April,   1844,  son  of  Caleb  M.  Merritt  and  Henrietta 
Houghtaling.    He  was  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Sauger- 
ties for  thirty  years,  and  now  resides  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington.    Anna  died  3  September,  1905.     Children : 
b    (519)     Julia    Myer^i    Born    29    September,     1874. 
married  13  October,  1896,  Frank  G.  Phelps,' 
born    1    June,    1874,    son    of    Charles    H, 
Phelps    and   Annie  B.    Coleman.       They 
have   three    children ;     Annie    Coleman7, 
born    5    August,    1897;    Guy    Lombard7, 
born  10  February,  1899;  Beulah  Virginia7, 
born  22  October,  1905. 
b    (520)     Clarence6:  born  21  April,  1876. 
b    (521)     Benjamin  Hugh6:  Born  3  April,  1878;  mar- 
ried 21  January,  1909,  Clara  TifTt. 
To  be  continued 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 


THE  POET 


Who  art  thou,  mighty  spirit, 

That,  in  the  twilight  deep, 
Makest  a  deeper  twilight, 

Invading  tired  sleep  ? 
The  new  moon,  like  a  jewel, 

Shines  on  thy  forehead  high, 
And  shows  the  wavy  outline 

Along  the  mellow  sky. 

Thy  ample  sides  are  shaggy 

With  maple,  oak  and  pine  ; 
Thy  foot  is  shod  with  verdure  ; 

Thy  breath  is  more  than  wine. 
The  brooklet  is  thy  laughter  ; 

The  light  cloud  likes  thy  brow. 
Speak  from  thy  breezy  summit, 

Say,  spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

I  am  the  far-seen  mountain 

Before  thee  towering  high, 
Where,  peak  beyond  peak  reaching, 

Rise  others  such  as  I. 
Our  dark-blue  robes  at  twilight 

We  draw  about  our  forms  ; 
Ours  is  the  boundless  quiet 

That  dwells  above  the  storms. 

I  am  a  patient  spirit 

That  worked  beneath  the  sea, 
And,  from  hills  pre-existing, 

Built  up  the  hills  to  be. 
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To  shifting  sands  I  added 

Pebble  and  limy  shell, 
And  laid,  in  briny  chasms, 

My  deep  foundations  well. 

THE  POET 

0  Spirit  of  the  Mountain  ! 

0  toiler  deep  of  yore  ! 
Vast  is  thy  past  behind  thee, 

Thy  future  vast  before. 
We  call  thee  everlasting  ; 

Our  life  is  like  a  day  ; 
Are  time  and  tide  against  thee  ? 

Must  thou  too  pass  away  ? 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

1  see  thy  generation, 

Who  wither  as  the  rose, 
And  feel  the  isolation 

That  wraps  unmoved  repose . 
What  through  uncounted  ages 

1  wrought  in  sunless  deeps, 
Now,  with  the  suns  of  heaven, 

Its  lofty  vigils  keeps  ! 

Yet  slowly,  ever  slowly, 

I  melt  again,  to  be 
Lost  in  my  grand,  gray  lover, 

The  wild,  unresting  sea. 
I  cannot  hear  his  moaning  • 

But  know  that,  on  the  shore, 
He  flings  his  spray-arms  toward  me, 

And  calls  me  evermore. 

Henry  Abbey 
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The  late  Edward  M.  Ruttenber  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  erection  upon  the  height  upon  which 
Fort  Montgomery  stood  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  of  a  monument  to  mark  the  place  of  the  battle 
for  the  control  of  the  Hudson  river  that  was  fought 
October  6th,  1777.  The  patriot  army  was  overpow- 
ered by  the  British  force  of  five  times  its  number  and 
was  driven  out  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
and  many  were  made  prisoners.  The  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  a  few  days  later  rendered  British  operations 
of  no  avail  to  the  enemy.  The  valorous  defense  of  the 
Highlands  should  be  commemorated  by  a  monument. 
These  heights  have  become  the  possession  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  are  so  prominent  before  the  eyes  of 
travelers  through  the  Highlands  that  some  shaft  of 
enduring  granite  should  be  raised  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Governor  George  Clinton,  General  James  Clin- 
ton and  their  brave  patriot  troops  fought  upon  that 
October  day.  Had  Edward  M.  Ruttenber  lived  to  see 
the  naval  flotilla  with  George  Clinton  pass  by  in  May* 
1908  he  would  have  agitated  for  this  erection. 
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The  Temple  at 
New   Windsor 


LDE  ULSTER,  in  Vol.  VI.,  pages  193- 
198  (July,  1910)  has  told  the  story  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  under  Washington  at  New  Wind- 
sor and  of  its  disbanding  and,  incident- 
ally, of  the  building  erected  at  New 
Windsor  by  the  American  soldiers, 
which  was  known  as  "  the  public  build- 
ing," the  "new  building"  and,  more  generally  and 
colloquially,  as  ''the  temple." 

The  outlook  for  the  patriot  cause  in  the  spring  of 
1779  was  dark  and  gloomy.  So  far  the  French  alliance 
had  had  little  result.  The  currency  was  greatly  depre" 
ciated,  the  troops  were  unpaid,  their  numbers  greatly 
lessened  and  gloom  and  discouragement  everywhere 
manifest.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  uncertainty 
the  commander-in-chief,  Washington,  moved  his  army 
to  the  north  of  the  Highlands  and  concentrated  it  at 
and  about  New  Windsor.     Washington  established  his 
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head-quarters  in  the  William  Ellison  house  on  the  hill 
immediately  south  of  the  village  of  New  Windsor. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander,  greatly 
desirous  of  securing  the  control  of  the  Hudson,  sent 
marauding  expeditions  to  New  London  and  other 
points  along  the  Connecticut  coast  to  draw  Washing- 
ton from  the  Hudson  to  their  defense.  This  availed 
Sir  Henry  nothing.  Washington  saw  through  the 
design.  He  continued  at  New  Windsor  and  in  July 
sent  General  Anthony  Wayne  to  capture  Stony  Point. 
It  served  his  purpose  and  Sir  Henry  abandoned  the 
Hudson  for  a  time  and  sent  his  army  to  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  states. 

Retaining  the  Ellison  house  as  his  head-quarters 
Washington  remained  in  comparative  idleness.  Unless 
money  to  pay  for  the  necessary  expense  of  the  troops 
could  be  had  no  operations  could  be  undertaken.  We 
know  now  that  this  was  the  great  transition  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Heretofore  the  war  had  been  carried 
on  with  militia  or  raw  troops.  Baron  Steuben  was 
making  an  army  of  them.  As  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  War  it  was  necessary  for  McClellan  to  train 
militia  and  volunteers  into  soldiers  before  battles  could 
be  made  victories,  it  was  necessary  in  1779  to  discipline 
the  recruits  into  seasoned  troops.  While  this  was 
going  here  at  New  Windsor,  in  Old  Ulster,  events  in 
Europe  shaped  themselves  into  advantage.  The  cause 
of  the  Americans  was  recognized,  their  independence 
acknowledged  and  assistance  was  secured.  France 
sent  an  army  and  a  fleet,  the  Netherlands  unlocked 
their  plethoric  coffers  and  sent  over  millions  of  money, 
and  confidence  returned. 
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In  the  fall  of  178 1  Washington,  with  the  main  part 
of  the  troops  was  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Thissecured,  he  returned 
with  his  army  to  the  Hudson.  In  April,  1782  he  made 
his  head-quarters  in  the  Hasbrouck  house  in  New- 
burgh,  since  the  most  famous  of  all  Washington's  head- 
quarters. For  a  short  time  during  the  following 
autumn  he  transferred  the  troops  to  Verplanck's 
Point,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  French  army, 
newly  transferred  from  Virginia.  Aside  from  this  the 
camp  of  the  American  army  was  here  at  New  Windsor. 
Here  it  remained  until  June  22nd,  1783,  when  what 
was  left  after  the  disbanding  marched  to  West   Point. 

Thus  there  was  a  permanency  about  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  American  army  at  New  Windsor.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  recognized  this.  It  was  proposed 
that  a  public  building  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  officers  and  men  warmly  approved.  Few 
could  give  much  money  but  most  were  men  accustomed 
to  hard  labor,  were  at  home  with  axe  and  saw,  were, 
or  had  been,  their  own  carpenters,  masons  and  build- 
ers and  the  public  building  took  form  and  shape  rapid- 
ly. It  was  a  frame  building,  lathed  and  plastered 
inside.     General  Heath  described  it  in  these  words  : 

"Upon  an  eminence  the  troops  erected  a  building, 
handsomely  finished,  with  a  spacious  hall,  sufficient  to  con- 
tain a  brigade  of  troops  on  Lord's  days,  for  public  worship, 
with  an  orchestra  (or  gallery)  at  one  end  ;  the  vault  of  the 
ceiling  was  arched  ;  at  each  end  of  the  hall  were  two  rooms 
conveniently  situated  for  the  issuing  of  General  Orders,  for 
the  sitting  of  Boards  of  Officers,  Courts  Martial,  &c. ,  and  an 
office  and   store   for  the   Quartermaster  and   Commissary's 
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From   "•  Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  United 

States  History." — Copyright,  1905,  by 

Harper   &    Brothers. 

The   Temple  at  Nezv   Windsor 
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Departments.     On  the  top  was  a  cupola  and  flagstaff,  on 
which  a  flag  was  hoisted  occasionally  for  signals,  &c. ' ' 

The  American  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  No.  n,  page  I 
states  that 

"The  building  stood  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
McGill  farm,  on  the  road  leading  north  from  Knox's  head- 
quarters. It  was  sold  at  auction  September  2nd,  1783,  and 
taken  down  and  removed." 

When  the  army  was  assembled  here  in  November, 
1782  it  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men.  Winter  was 
close  at  hand.  The  troops  immediately  set  about  the 
building  of  barracks  for  the  coming  winter.  In  the 
language  of  the  soldiers  these  were  known  as  "huts," 
and  their  erection  was  called,  in  the  colloquialism  of 
the  men  "  hutting."  General  Gates  employs  the  term 
in  a  letter  as  he  writes  : 

"  From  the  time  of  our  arrival  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains we  have  been  constantly  employed  in  hutting,  and 
making  every  preparation  necessary  to  keep  us  warm  and 
healthy  through  the  severity  of  the  approaching  season.  I 
think  another  week  will  complete  the  business." 

Calling  these  barracks  huts  gives  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  these  structures.  Chastellux,  describing  them 
says : 

"The  barracks  are  spacious,  healthy  and  well-built,  and 
consist  or  a  row  of  log-houses  containing  two  chambers,  each 
inhabited  by  eight  soldiers  when  complete.  A  second  range 
of  barracks  is  destined  for  the  non-commissioned  officers. 
These  barracks  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  on 
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the  slope  of  the  hills  and  within  reach  of  water,  as  the  object 
is  a  healthy  and  convenient  situation.  The  army  are  on  sev- 
eral lines  not  exactly  parallel  with  each  other.  They  [the 
Americans]  call  them  'huts,'  wooden  houses  well  built  and 
well  covered  ;  having  garrets  and  cellars. ' ' 

There   were    more    than    one    thousand    of    these 
"  huts."     In  the  midst  "  upon  an  eminence,"  stood  the 
"temple.''     On  the  anniversary  of   the  alliance  with 
France,   February  6th,  it  was    dedicated    with    a   cel- 
ebration, a  collation  and,  in  the  eveniug,  a  ball.     Here 
Mrs.    Washington    gave    receptions,  here  levees  were 
held  ;  here  public  meetings  took  place  ;  here  the  army- 
assembled.     It  was  here  that  Washington  replied  to 
the  Armstrong  letters  (see  Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  VI., 
pages  6-1 1)  ;  here  by  order  of  Washington,  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  "  between  the  United  States  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  "  was  proclaimed  ;  here  the  inde- 
pendence anthem  of  Billings  was  rendered  "  by  voices 
and  instruments"  in  its  ringing  declaration  "  No  King 
but  God  !  "    (See  Olde  Ulster,  Vol.  VI.,  pages  222, 
223).     Before  this  building  the  exhibition  of  fireworks 
was  made  that  night  of  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  when  thus  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed, that  required  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
seven-inch  timber  for  the  display  ;  in  this  building  the 
first    meeting  for  organization  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  was  held  and  from  this  building  the  dis- 
banded troops  took  up  their  march  for  home. 

OLDE  ULSTER  acknowledges  the  courtesy  of  Harper 
&  Brothers  for  the  illustration  of  the  Temple  given  on 
page  356.  It  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the  late 
Benson  J.  Lossing, 
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Contributed  by  De  Witt  Roosa 


N  the  article  "  About  the  De  Witt 
Family  "  published  in  the  November 
number  of  OLDE  ULSTER,  page  336, 
from  a  manuscript  of  Miss  Anne  R. 
Dewittof  Ellenville,  is  the  following  : 
"  In  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  his  son,  now  (1880)  an  aged  gentleman, 
has  written  me  that  he  remembers  that  his  father  was 
born  at  the  house  of  a  relative  and  supposes  it  was  at 
Napanoch.'7 

From  this  Miss  De  Witt  concludes  that  the  place 
of  his  birth  must  have  been  the  house  of  De  Witt 
Clinton's  grandfather,  Egbert  De  Witt,  at  Napanoch ; 
and  she  adds  at  page  340  of  the  same  article  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  born.  I  lived  when  a  child  in  Napanoch  and  remember 
being  told  by  the  then  old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  that 
DeWitt  Clinton  was  born  at  his  grandfather's  homestead, 
and  the  site  of  the  homestead  pointed  out  to  me,  it  being 
the  identical  spot  on  which  the  late  Averill  Hungerford  lived, 
the  old  house  of  Egbert  De  Witt  being  a  stone  house,  but 
torn  down  before  my  day. ' ' 

From  "  Historical  Collections  of  The  State  of  New 
York  "  by  John  W.  Barber  and    Henry  Howe,   pub- 
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lished  in  1846,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  said  to  have  been 
born   March   2,   1769  in   the  village  of  New  Windsor 
(now  called  Little  Britain),  Orange  county,  New  York. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were   of    Norman   origin,    his 
grandfather,  Judge  Charles  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  associates  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1729. 
His  father,  General  James  Clinton,  was  a  brave  and 
useful  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.     A  short  time  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  he  married  Miss  Mary  De  Witt,  a  lady 
of   Dutch   descent.     The   fruit   from   this  union   were 
four  sons  of  whom  De  Witt  was  the  second.     De  Witt 
Clinton    was    educated    at    Kingston    Academy,  from 
which  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Columbia  College 
and  was  graduated  in  1786,  with  the  usual  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  "taking  at  the  commencement,  the 
highest   honor   the   institution    could    bestow."       He 
studied  law  with  Samuel  Jones,   Esqre.,  a  celebrated 
counsellor,  and  became  private  secretary  for  his  uncle, 
George  Clinton,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  since  July  30,  1777,  and  continued  to  be 
such  secretary  until  the  end  of  that  term  of  Governor 
George  Clinton's  administration,  which  ended  in  1795. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  assembly  from  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1798  ;  was  chosen  state  senator  from 
the  southern  district  in   1800  ;  in   1801  he  was  chosen 
United    States   Senator,    which    office  he  resigned  in 
October,  1803  to  become  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
which  office  he  held  by  successive  appointments,  with 
the  exception  of  twenty-two  months,  until   1815.     In 
1812  when  President  Madison  received  a  nomination 
for  a  second  term,  Clinton  was  put  in  opposition  and 
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received  89  electoral  votes,  while  Madison  was  elected 
by  128.  De  Witt  Clinton  early  became  a  strong  par- 
tisan in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  was  its  prime 
mover  and  most  efficient  advocate  until  its  completion 
in  October,  1823.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1817 
and  reelected  in  1820.  In  1826  he  was  again  elected 
but  died  before  his  term  was  completed  while  sitting 
in  his  library  at  Albany,  "  after  dinner,"  February  11, 
1828. 

In  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  published  by  Lee 
and  Blanchard  in  Philadelphia,  in  1851,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton is  stated  to  have  been  born  March  2,  1769  at 
Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  New  York.  That  he 
was  of  English  origin.  His  father  served  with  great 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  became 
a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  His 
mother  was  a  De  Witt,  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
Dutch  family  of  that  name. 

From  these  short  biographies,  and  there  are  many 
others,  it  would  seem  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  born 
at  Little  Britain,  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county, 
New  York,  and  naturally  so,  because  there  was  the 
home  of  his  father,  General  James  Clinton,  whose 
house  was  standing  at  that  place  within  recent  years 
and  pointed  out  as  his  birthplace,  but  the  statement 
made  by  Miss  De  Witt,  in  her  manuscript  taken  from 
the  letter  from  his  son,  probably  Charles  Clinton  of 
Buffalo,  that  "  his  father  was  born  at  the  house  of  a 
relative  "  can  be  accepted  as  true. 

Jacob  Rutsen  De  Witt,  the  son  of  Egbert  De  Witt 
and  Mary  Nottingham,  and  brother  of  Mary  De  Witt, 
the   wife    of   General  James   Clinton,  the  mother  of 
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De  Witt  Clinton,  removed  with  his  wife,  Jenneke 
De  Puy,  daughter  of  Moses  De  Puy  of  Rochester,  from 
Napanoch  in  Ulster  county  into  the  neighborhood  of 
"  Peenpack,"  near  what  is  now  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
county,  New  York,  about  the  year  1760.  He  built  the 
old  stone  and  frame  house  at  the  Neversink  river  and 
a  grist  mill.  A  fort  was  built  contiguous  to  this 
house  which  was  termed  Fort  De  Witt  and  was  used 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety  for  women  and  children 
during  the  Indian  wars  which  preceded  and  continued 
during  the  years  of  the  Revolution.  This  Fort 
De  Witt  was  located  near  the  suspension  bridge 
which  crossed  the  Neversink  river  leading  from  Port 
Jervis  to  Cuddebackville,  about  one  mile  south  of  Cud- 
debackville.  The  small  house  which  stood  in  1889 
near  the  then  dwelling  of  Jessie  Tillson  was  on  the 
foundation  of  this  fort. 

In  a  History  of  Deerpark  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  written  between  the  years  1858  and  1862,  by 
Peter  E.  Gumaer,  who  died  December  18,  1869  at  the 
age  of  98  years,  6  months  and  20  days,  which  his- 
tory was  published  by  the  Minisink  Valley  Historical 
Society  in  1890,  this  fort  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Peter  Gumaer,  the  author,  stating 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  neighbor,  formerly  of 
the  Clinton  family,  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  born 
there. 

Eager's  History  of  Orange  County,  published  in 
1846  and  i847  states: 

'•DeWitt  Clinton  was  born  March  2,  1769  at  Fort 
De  Witt  at  the  residence  of  Captain  Jacob  De  Witt.     This 
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Fort  was  both  residence  and  Fort,  being  a  stone  house  for- 
tified to  an  extent  to  be  a  protection  against  the  Indians  who 
for  many  years  before  the  Revolution  were  troublesome  in 
that  vicinity,  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  white  settle- 
ments." 

1 '  Though  our  proofs  are  of  a  traditionary  character,  yet 
we  think  them  sufficient  to  establish  the  point  in  the  absence 
of  all  direct  proof  establishing  a  different  place.  The  tra- 
dition in  that  town  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
the  old  residence  of  the  De  Witts,  is  that  in  February,  1769, 
James  Clinton  with  his  lady  came  to  the  Fort  on  a  visit  to 
see  her  brother,  Captain  Jacob  R.  De  Witt,  that  a  violent 
snow  storm  came  on  which  lasted  some  days  and  when  it 
abated,  Mrs.  Clinton  was  found  to  be  in  such  an  interesting 
situation,  it  was  deemed  imprudent  and  unsafe  for  her  to 
return  home,  and  the  visitors  remained  at  the  Fort.  They 
did  not  reach  home  in  six  weeks  and  it  was  during  this  time 
De  Witt  was  born.  About  fourteen  years  since  one  of  the 
sons  of  De  Witt  Clinton  was  in  that  town  surveying  the  Nev- 
ersink  river,  among  other  things  to  determine  the  height  of 
its  fall,  and  requested  Mr.  William  C.  Rose  of  Cuddeback- 
ville  to  accompany  him  to  the  Fort  that  he  mtght  see  the 
birthplace  of  his  father,  which  Mr.  Rose  did.  For  the 
proofs  here  made  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rose,  though  they 
are  very  generally  known  and  credited  in  that  town  and  of 
their  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt. ' ' 

Commending  on  the  foregoing  statement  from 
Eager's  History  of  Orange  County  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wickham  Mills,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Port  Jervis 
and  President  of  the  Minnisink  Valley  Historical 
Society  under  date  of  August  22,  1892,  writes  : 

'  'William  C.  Rose  referred  to  in  Eager' s  History  as  hav- 
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ing  been  visited  by  De  Witt  Clinton's  son,  I  knew  very  well. 
His  widow  and  two  daughters  are  now  living  in  Port  Jervis. 
As  this  History  was  published  in  1846,  the  visit  of  the  son  to 
him  must  have  been  as  early  as  1832.  Mr.  Rose  lived  but 
a  few  rods  from  the  old  Fort,  the  location  of  which  I  have 
often  seen.  The  visit  of  the  son  and  his  going  with  Mr, 
Rose  to  see  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  is  a  very  strong  cir- 
cumstance in  support  of  the  claim  that  he  was  born  at  the 
Fort  instead  ol  New  Windsor  as  claimed  by  many." 

It  is  natural  that  Miss  De  Witt  being  informed  by 
De  Witt  Clinton's  son  in  1880  that  his  father  was  born 
in  a  house  of  a  relative,  might  have  inferred  that  he 
was  born  while  his  mother  was  visiting  at  the  home  of 
her  father  at  Napanoch,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  infer 
that  her  husband,  an  officer  serving  on  the  frontier  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  would  be  more  desirous 
of  having  his  young  wife,  during  that  time,  in  such  a 
place  of  safety  as  Fort  De  Witt,  the  fortified  home  of 
her  brother,  than  in  the  home  even  of  her  father,  a 
settler,  at  or  near  Napanoch  which  was  near  the  estab- 
lished trail  of  the  Indians  coming  down  the  valley  of 
the  Rondout  Kill. 

In  addition  :  Mary  De  Witt,  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Jacob  Rutsen  De  Witt,  who  married  William  Rose 
from  Little  Britain,  told  her  niece,  Maria  De  Witt,  the 
wife  of  Jacob  Hasbrouck  De  Puy,  late  of  High  Falls, 
Ulster  county,  New  York,  and  an  aunt  of  the  writer, 
that  De  Witt  Clinton,  because  of  the  storm  and  the 
condition  of  the  rough  and,  at  that  time,  infrequently 
used  roads,  came  near  being  born  before  his  father  and 
mother  were  able  to  get  within  the  protection  of  the 
stone  walls  of  Fort  De  Witt. 
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ERE  one  to  literally  accept  that  veracious, 
ever  credulous  and  always  interesting 
chronicler  of  the  Hudson  river  valley, 
the  late  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  of 
happy  memory,  there  is  one  point  along 
the  river  within  what  were  the  bounds 
of  Old  Ulster  where  the  otherwise  val- 
iant Dutch  sailors,  men  who  had  almost 
driven  the  Spaniards  from  die  sea,  defied  and  defeated 
the  bravest  navies  either  of  France  or  England,  always 
hurried  by  in  fear  and  trembling,  ever  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Nicholas  and  never  looking  back  until 
safely  passed.  This  was  the  Dans  Kamer,  the  dance 
chamber  of  the  river  Indians,  a  short  distance  below 
the  boundary  line  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange 
as  they  exist  to-day. 

No  wonder.  There  are  those  living  to-day  who 
remember  hearing  old  men,  whom  they  met  in  their 
youth,  describe  the  terrible  battle-cry  of  the  red  men 
with  which  the  dwellers  in  this  very  Hudson  river  val- 
ley beeame  so  familiar  at  the  earliest  settlement  and 
which  was  perpetuated  until  after  the  war  was  over 
by  which  these  colonies  were  freed.  No  one  who 
heard  the  ear-piercing  "  Woach!  Woach!  Ha,  Ha, 
Hachf  Woachr  could  forget  its  echoes  to  his  dying 
day. 
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According  to  the  learned  authority  on  Indian 
names  and  customs,  especially  of  the  tribes  along  the 
Hudson,  the  late  Edward  M.  Ruttenber,  the  Dans 
Kamer  was  the  south  bound  of  the  territory  of  the 
Esopus  Indians.  Ruttenber  follows  de  Laet,  the  first 
historian  of  New  Netherland,  in  bounding  the  lands 
of  the  river  tribes.      His  words  are: 

"Ina  paper  written  by  de  Laet  it  is  said  :  '  Within  the 
first  reach,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  land  is 
low,  dwell  the  Tappans.  The  second  reach  of  the  river 
extends  upward  to  a  narrow  part  named  by  our  people  Hav- 
erstroo,'  at  which  place  the  natives  were  called  Haverstroos. 
They  were  the  chieftancy  some  of  the  members  of  which 
sought  to  pilfer  from  the  cabin  windows  of  Hudson's  ship  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  i, — were  the  '  people  of  the 
mountains.'  From  Stony  Point  to  the  Dans  Kamer  were 
the  Waoranecks  '  the  people  of  the  country '  who  sold  the 
'  small  skins  '  to  Hudson  on  the  30th  of  September,  and 
who  were  subsequently  known  as  '  the  Murderer's  Creek 
Indians.'  Their  castle  was  on  the  northern  spur  of Schune- 
munk  mountain,  and  their  place  of  worship  the  Dans-Kam- 
mer.  Above  them  were  the  Warranawonkongs,  subsequently 
known  as  '  the  Esopus  Indians,',' whose  hunting  grounds 
extended  through  the  valley  of  the  Wallkill." 

Here  then,  at  the  junction  of  the  lands  claimed  by 
these  two  tribes  of  red  men  of  the  western  bank  of 
the  great  river,  was  their  meeting  place. 

It  is  the  point  of  land  projecting  from  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hudson  into  the  river  which  forms  the 
northwestern  head  of  Newburgh  bay.  It  is  a  promi- 
nent object  to  the  voyager  by  water  on  the  river.  In 
fact    there  were  two  of  these  spots  there,  "  de  groole 
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Dans-katner"  and  "  de  kleine  Dans-kamer."  The  lat- 
ter was  on  the  river  shore  and  is  now  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  cut  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  and  the  former 
was  the  large  plateau  on  which  stands  the  house  of  D. 
M.  Armstrong.  To  this  paths  centered  from  all  direc- 
tions. Here  the  tribes  consulted  before  engaging  in 
war;  here  they  negotiated  for  the  exchange  of  priso- 
ners, here  they  decided  whether  the  tomahawk  be  bur- 
ied and  the  pipe  of  peace  be  lighted. 

The  description  of  fhe  Mauritius  river,  Hudson's 
"  river  of  the  mountains,"  in  the  pages  of  de  Laet,  is 
very  minute  and  graphic.  Yet  he  does  not  mention 
the  Dans-Kamer.  The  name  first  appears  in  the 
journal  of  De  Vries,  under  the  date  of  April  15th, 
1639.     He  wrote  : 

"  At  night  came  by  the  Dans  Kamer,  where  there  was  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  were  very  riotous,  seeking  only  mis- 
chief; so  we  were  on  our  guard. ' ' 

The  point  appears  on  the  map  of  Vander  Donck 
(1656)  where  it  is  "  Tarns  Kamir.  From  this  time  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  reports  and  chronicles 
of  the  Dutch  narrators.  What  happened  at  these 
orgies  and  Indian  kintecoys  (Gentge  Kehri)  readily 
appeared  to  the  white  men  as  "  Devil  worship." 

Lieutenant  Couwenhoven,  during  the  Second  Eso- 
pus  Indian  War,  reported  to  his  commander,  Captain 
Martin  Cregier,  under  date  of  August  17th,  1663  that 
he  was  lying  with  his  sloop  in  the  Dans-kamer : 

1 '  The  Indians  who  lay  thereabout  on  the  river  side  made 
a  great  uproar  every  night,  firing  guns  and  kintekaying  so 
that  the  woods  rang  again. ' ' 
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Captives  doomed  to  death  requested  the  privilege 
of  dancing  and  singing  their  death  song,  or  Kintekaye. 
When  about  to  depart  for  war  the  dances  became 
exceedingly  noisy,  turbulent  and  riotous.  Omens 
were  sought  and  conjurors  practised  their  arts  and 
incantations.  In  the  "  Description  of  New  Nether- 
land,  "of  Montanus  (1671)  it  is  said  : 

"  Conjurors  act  a  wonderful  part.  These  tumble,  with 
strange  contortions,  head  over  heels  ;  beat  themselves,  leap, 
with  a  hideous  noise  through  and  around  a  large  fire. 
Finally,  they  all  raise  a  tremendous  caterwauling,  when  the 
devil  (as  they  say)  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  ravenous  or 
harmless  animal  :  the  first  betokens  something  bad;  the 
other  good  :  both  give  information  respecting  coming 
events;  but  obscurely,  which  they  attribute  to  their  own 
ignorance,  not  understanding  the  Devil's  right  meaning 
when  matters  turn  out  differently.  They,  however,  bewitch 
some  in  such  wise  that  they  foam  at  the  mouth,  throw  them 
selves  in  the  fire  and  smite  themselves  unmercifully  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  bewitched  the  enchant- 
ment ceases." 

The  British  government  was  compelled  at  last  to 
forbid  these  orgies  and  revelries.  But  the  dances  at 
these  "  dance  chambers  "  were  not  always  of  this  sort. 
Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  red  men. 
Every  autumn  a  festival  was  held  at  the  ripening  of  the 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  A  white  dog  was  sacrificed, 
green  corn  roasted  and  revelry  ran  a  harmless  course. 
One  such  dans  kamer  was  south  of  Rifton  in  this 
county  and  old  men  of  memories  reaching  to  1825 
remembered  the  gathering  of  Indians  to  participate. 

It  was  the  orgies  first  described  that  led  the  Dutch 
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skippers  to  thus  name  the  point.  Seen  at  night 
lurid  around  their  fires,  with  their  wild  accom- 
paniments, when  piercing  shrieks  and  savage  noises 
filled  the  air,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  making 
their  way  up  and  down  the  river  peopled  the  point  and 
the  amphitheatre  with  demons.  No  wonder  that  the 
sensitive  poetic  spirit  of  Washington  Irving  listened 
to  the  tales  of  the  Indian  trader  narrating  the  story  of 
"  De  Duivels  Dans  Kamer  "  as  the  sloop  drifted  up 
the  river  by  night  when  the  youth  made  his  first 
voyage  on  the  stream  he  was  so  to  love  and  afterwards 
describe.  Many  a  Dutch  skipper,  full  of  the  legends 
and  stories  of  the  river,  had  believed  that  here  he  had 
seen  the  Evil  One.  When  any  deed  along  its  shores 
had  been  of  particular  atrocity  they  had  been  prone  to 
recall  happenings  at  this  point  that  might  seemed  to 
prognosticate  it.  According  to  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, when  Stuyvesant  ascended  the  river  to  relieve 
the  settlers  at  the  Esopus,  his  crew  were  "  horribly 
frightened  by  roistering  devils  "  at  this  place.  Well 
might  they  have  been.  We  have  seen  how  the  rev- 
elries there  had  been  noticed  by  Couwenhoven,  one  of 
the  officers  in  the  force  Stnyvesant  had  sent.  Lieu- 
tenant Couwenhoven  mentions  one  fact  which  is  of 
exceeding  interest  to  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Old  Ulster  and  the  Esopus.  For  no  one  who  is  thus 
but  has  an  affection  for  bluff,  brave  and  quarrelsome 
Christopher  Davis,  "Kit  "  Davis  interpreter  and  spokes- 
man for  the  red  men,  notwithstanding  he  sold  them 
the  fire  water  which  aroused  their  evil  passions.  Cou- 
wenhoven adds ; 

"  Christoffel  Davids  informs  us  that  he  slept  one  night 
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with  the  Indians  in  their  wigwams — that  some  Indians  and 
sachems  were  there  who  had  four  Christian  captives  with 
them,  one  of  whom,  a  female  captive,  had  secretly  told  him, 
Davids,  that  forty  Esopus  Indians  had  already  been  near 
our  fort  to  observe  the  reapers  and  the  other  people. 

"Said  Christoffel  Davids  also  informed  us, — that  the 
Indians  had  on  shore  several  bowls  and  gourds  of  brandy, 
which  they  obtained  daily  from  the  sloops,  as  the  Indians 
had  informed  them  they  could  get  as  much  as  they  required 
and  whatever  powder  and  lead  they  wanted." 

Captain  Cregier  writes  that  he  could  not  determ- 
ine what  the  claim  of  the  Indians  amounted  to.  He 
did  know  that  the  woman  who  came  up  with  the 
expedition  brought  four  ankers  of  brandy  with  her 
but  none  had  been  allowed  to  go  ashore. 

Captain  Cregier  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  that 
on  the  21st  of  December  of  that  year  (1663)  the  yacht 
of  the  West  India  Company,  on  a  trip  up  the  river  to 
the  Esopus,  had  made  the  passage  of  the  Highlands 
two  hours  before  daylight  with  a  southern  breeze 
and  passed  the  Dans  Kamer  safely,  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Esopus  Kil  (Rondout  creek)  by  ten 
o'clock  that  night.     It  reveals  a  dread  of  the  spot. 

While  we  often  smile  at  the  terrors  enfolding  this 
beautiful  projection  into  the  Hudson  in  the  eyes  of 
the  discoverers  and  settlers  of  New  Netherland  we 
need  but  remember  that  those  were  days  when 
unknown  and  strange  regions  and  lands  were  peopled 
by  monsters  and  extraordinary  beings  even  in  veri- 
table records.  And  the  cruelty  and  savagery  of  the 
natives  were  more  than  real  to  the  new  comers  from 
other  lands.     The  scalping  knife,  the  massacre  and  the 
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war  whoop  had  become  a  dread  by  the  time  De  Vries 
wrote  in  1639.  The  place  of  heathenish  orgies,  the 
spot  on  which  Bachtamo  was  worshipped  with  terrible 
shoutings,  noises  and  outcries  became  a  place  to  be 
feared  and  shunned.  Then  if  the  navigators  knew 
that  on  this  spot  many  a  captive  had  been  put  to 
death  with  torture  while  defiantly  singing  a  death 
song  of  triumph  to  enemies  it  were  not  strange.'that 
such  voyagers  were  inclined  to  hurry  by  in  silence. 

«$»  «|»  «§» 

A  MOVING  "  BIRNAM  WOOD:1  WHICH  FAILED 


One  of  the  admired  passages  in  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  is  that  in  which  the  immortal  dramatist  pic- 
tures the  witches  around  the  caldron  to  which  the 
would-be  king  had  come,  amidst  the  arising  thunder, 
as  raising  the  apparition  of  a  child  wearing  a  crown 
and  holding  within  its  hand  a  tree  before  the  murderer. 
He  trembles  as  he  inquires  : 

"What  is  this, 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king  ; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ?  ' ' 

The  witches  all  reply  : 

"  Listen,  but  speak  not." 

The  apparition  then  admonishes  : 

"  Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  : 
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Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him. ' ' 

With  this  the  apparition  descends  from  view.  The 
usurper  interprets  the  prophecy  as  security  of  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  he  had  grasped.     His  words  were  : 

1 '  That  will  never  be  ; 
Who  can  impress  the  forest  ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet  bodements  !  good  ! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom." 

Still  more  would  Macbeth  know.  He  asks  if 
Banquo's  children  would  ever  reign.  He  was  bid  to 
ask  no  more.  But  before  the  witches  vanished  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  appeared  on  the  scene.  All  know  the 
sequel.  The  avenging  army  approached  the  castle. 
Macbeth  felt  himself  secure.  A  messenger  sought  his 
presence  with  the  tidings: 

"  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 

I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. ' ' 

The  usurper  struck  the  messenger,  who  insisted 
upon  the  truth  of  what  he  had  reported.  Then  Mac- 
beth bade  his  retainers  arm  : 

"  Blow  wind,  come  wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back." 
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The  army  of  the  king  was  approaching  and  each 
soldier  bore  a  tree  from  Birnam's  wood. 

While  the  parallel  will  not  hold  there  is  a  story- 
told  of  an  event  in  the  early  history  of  this  old  county 
that  has  features  similar.  The  idea  occurred  to  the 
red  men  of  the  forests  which  spread  over  the  region  in 
the  early  days  of  the  contests  of  the  aborigines  with 
the  white  settlers.  Here  it  did  not  succeed.  There 
was  no  usurper.  It  had  been  characteristic  of  those 
who  came  into  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  red  men 
that  they  had  paid  for  the  lands  upon  which  they  made 
their  homes.  The  opposition  arose  because  of  the  dif- 
fering manners  and  customs  of  the  two  peoples  and 
differing  conceptions  of  property  rights. 

In  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wallkill,  then  in  the 
county  of  Ulster  but  now  within  the  bounds  of  the 
county  of  Orange,  generations  ago  there  was  living  the 
family  of  Daniel  Butterfield.  Just  what  occasioned  a 
difficulty  between  the  family  and  the  Indians  is  not 
now  apparent.  Yet  such  there  was  and  the  red  men 
determined  to  wipe  out  their  enemies.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  settlers  were  aware  of  the  enmity  and 
kept  guard  of  person  and  property.  Not  a  man  left 
the  house  without  his  weapon,  not  a  night  passed  in 
which  some  one  was  not  watching  for  a  foe.  The  wily 
foresters  determined  to  resort  to  stratagem. 

The  winter  had  developed  into  the  spring  without 
an  attack,  the  spring  had  been  followed  by  summer 
until  harvests  were  awaiting  the  reaper.  The  fields 
were  heavy  with  grain  and  that  grain  grown  until  it 
would  almost  hide  an  enemy  approaching  the  dwell- 
ing.    As  one  of  the  men  was  looking  over  the  field  of 
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wheat  he  saw  a  small  green  tree  standing  in  the  wheat 
where  he  had  never  noticed  one  before.  It  seemed 
strange  that  it  was  there  and  he  stopped  to  solve  the 
problem.  As  he  did  so  he  observed  that  it  was  a  little 
nearer  the  house  than  when  first  noticed.  After 
patiently  waiting  it  moved  again  and  was  nearer  still. 
He  concluded  that  it  presaged  trouble  and  hurried 
home.  He  entered  the  door  without  being  observed 
and  told  the  family  of  the  strange  appearance.  Imme- 
diate preparations  were  made  for  defense  and  the 
discoverer  carried  his  gun  to  a  position  from  which  he 
could  cover  the  approach.  He  had  kept  from  obser- 
vation by  whomsoever  was  approaching.  In  silence 
the  inmates  of  the  house  had  placed  themselves  in 
readiness  to  support  him  if  an  enemy  appeared  from 
another  quarter.  Minutes,  which  crept  as  slowly  as 
hours,  passed  in  silence  as  the  moving  tree  very  slowly 
drew  nearer.  Not  a  sign  of  an  enemy  could  be  distin- 
guished. But  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  strange 
sight  of  a  tree  advancing  through  a  field  of  full-grown 
grain.  Its  advancement  was  very  slow,  bnt  unmistake- 
able  to  a  close  observer.  But  the  sentinel,  with  musket 
leveled,  covered  the  object.  It  reached  the  range  of 
his  gun  without  the  discovery  of  any  visible  means  of 
propulsion.  At  last  the  watcher  determined  to  test 
why  the  tree  was  thus  approaching.  He  fired  and  the 
tree  fell.  Then  he  waited.  There  was  not  a  sound  ; 
there  was  no  further  advance.  He  reloaded  his  gun 
and  waited.  After  a  time  he  pushed  through  the  wheat 
field  to  the  fallen  tree  and  under  it  lay  the  dead  body 
of  an  Indian  with  his  weapon. 
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TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS 


In  Memory  of  Dirck  Wynkoop,  Esq.  who  died  the 
9th  of  December,  1796,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  judiciary  duties  he  supported  the  strictest 
impartiality  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  a  true  patriot 
and  friend  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Sweet  is  the  sleep  that  here  we  take 
Till  in  Christ  Jesus  we  awake  ; 
Then  shall  our  happy  souls  rejoice 
To  hear  a  blessed  Savior's  voice. 
For  the  paternal  care  which  great 
Received  when  in  infant  State  ; 
This  being  the  last  token  of  respect 
His  son  thought  proper  to  erect. 


In  Memory  of  Levi  Elmendorf  who  departed  this 
life  August  13,  1819,  aged  43  years  and  11  months. 

Time  how  short,  eternity  how  long, 

Heaven  called  him  hence  and  at  that  solemn  call 

Though  sighs  did  spring  and  tears  unbidden  fall 

Nature  did  yield  son,  husband,  friend. 

Must  these  endearing  names  forever  end 

His  death  was  sudden  yet  not  immature 

For  this  life  he  was  too  virtuous  too  pure. 

Ah,  may  this  thought  his  mournful  friends  sustain 

Their  temporal  loss  was  his  eternal  gain. 


In  Memory  of  Jacobus  Low  who  died  the  27th  of 
October,  1791,  aged  60  years. 

The  summons  came 

The  fatal  blow  was  given. 
His  soul,  we  hope,  has 

Winged  its  way  to  heaven. 
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{Contributed  by  Chaplain  Hoes,   U.  S.  N.] 


The  undersigned  believing  that  the  Anniversary  of 
American  Independence  should  be  celebrated  in  a 
sober  and  rational  manner — that  that  day  which  saw 
the  chains  of  tyrants  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  new  nation 
born  into  existence,  should  not  be  celebrated  by  indis- 
criminate indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
respectfully  request  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  who 
are  desirous  of  having  no  intoxicating  liquors  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  day,  to  meet  with  them  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Kingston,  on 

SATURDAY    EVENING, 

the  7th  instant,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  for  that  event. 

William  H.  Dederick,  David  Valk, 

Jacobus  Cole,  William  Willis, 

Alexander  Cole,  Albert  G.  Nichols, 

Gilbert  Cooper,  Peter  De  Lamater, 

William  Kerr,  Benjamin  Locklin, 

Daniel  L.  Wells,  B.  J.  Decker, 

George  Southwick,  John  H.  Schryver, 

James  Wells,  J.  H.  Tuthill, 

Moses  Mulks,  Richard  Keator, 

J.  Paulding,  Richard  Bishop, 

Charles  Stone,  John  D.  Middagh, 
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David  Conklin, 
J.  D.  Wilson, 
Wm.  Reynolds, 
Peter  Van  Vleck, 
Joseph  Higgins, 
James  W.  Baldwin, 
J.  K.  Trumpbour, 
H.  Schoonmaker, 
M.  Schoonmaker, 
Alonzo  Nichols, 
Vincent  W.  Carr, 
E.  P.  Dederick, 
Arnold  Gavitt, 
George  McKown, 
Henry  Wells, 
James  Beekman, 
Harvey  A.  Thompson, 
B.  W.  Hoagland, 
James  B.  Weeks, 
John  T.  Merritt, 
Thomas  Scott, 
E.  W.  Watson, 
G.  Dubois  Crispell, 
Harvey  Otis, 
William  W.  Darling, 
Gilbert  Wilson, 
Aaron  Newkerk, 
John  R.  Schepmoes, 
Henry  Miller, 
Thomas  J.  Nelson, 
William  B.  Davis, 
John  Vignes, 


Jacob  Burhans, 
J.  S.  Smith, 
Francis  C.  Voorhees, 
William  H.  Romeyn, 
James  C.  Forsyth, 
Teunis  I.  Houghtaling, 
Pierce  Catlin, 
Volney  Shader, 
William  Shaw, 
Peter  Crook, 
John  Vanderlyn,  jr., 
James  T.  Collyer, 
Whiting  Weeks, 
John  Young, 
John  H.  Jansen, 
Thomas  Harley, 
Nathaniel  A.  Houghtaling, 
W.  G.  E.  Houghtaling, 
William  B.  Burhans, 
Elijah  Elsworth, 
John  H.  Houghtaling, 
Solomon  Wells, 
George  Wells, 
James  J.  Styles, 
Christian  F.  Philips, 
Peter  J.  Davis, 
James  W.  Beatty, 
William  C.  Curren, 
William  Beatty, 
John  Vignes,  jr., 
William  Vredenburgh, 
Wm.  C.  Hayes, 
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Peter  Dumont,  Oliver  Halsey, 

Martin  Miner,  Ashbel  B .  Lee, 

Daniel  Young,  Cha's  Dubois, 

Geo.  Washington  Ewen. 

Kingston,  June  6th,  1845. 
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(CCCCXCII.)    Benjamin  Myer  Brinks  (Louisa 
Myer5,  Benjamin  C.4,  Christian3,  John  Wilhelm2,  Chris- 
tian1) was  born  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  New  York 
12  December,  1847.     He  married  (1st)  10  June,   1874 
CORA  WELLS,  born  24  July,  1843,  daughter  of  Christian 
Myer  Wells  and  Mahala  Myer  (387).     Cora  died  17  Jan- 
uary, 1898.    Benjamin  Myer  married  (2nd)  1  June, 
1909,  Ella  M.  (Fteld)  Mould  (356),  widow  of  William 
Mould,  born  6  February,   1866,  daughter  of  John  H. 
Field   and    Mary    C.    Myer.     Benjamin    Myer   is   the 
editor  and   publisher  of  this   magazine.     Children  of 
Benjamin  Myer  Brink  and  Cora  Wells  : 
a    (522)     Henry  Wells7:  Born  3  July,  1875. 
b    (523)     Louise7:    Born    14  October,   1876.     Unmar- 
ried.    A   graduate   of   Vassar   College  in 
class  of  1898;  taught  a  school  in  Sio  Khe, 
China,    during    1899-1902.      Returned    to 
America  in  1902. 
a    (524)     Persen  Myer7:  Born  30  January,  1879. 
a    (525)     Mary7:  Born  8  January,  1881. 
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(CCCCXCIII.)  Edward  Brinks  (Louisa  Myer^ 
Benjamin  C.4,  Christian3,  John  Wilhelm2,  Christian1) 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  New  York  28 
September,  1849;  married  (1st)  in  Saugerties,  New 
York  24  April,  1876  Ida  C.  BoOKSTAVER,  born  in  Sau- 
gerties 27  November,  1846,  daughter  of  John  L.  Book- 
staver  and  Sarah  Marshall.  Ida  C.  died  in  Ansonia, 
Conn.  10  November,  1895.  Edward  Brink  married 
(2nd)  27  December,  1899  LUCILLE  (Ham)  WOODWARD* 
born  15  March,  1850,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Ham  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Sheldon.  Lucille  was  the 
widow  of  Perry  Woodward.  Edward  Brink  was  for 
many  years  a  furniture  dealer  in  Ansonia,  Conn.  He 
is  now  a  resident  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  engaged 
in  raising  sub-tropical  fruit.  Child  of  EDWARD  BRINK 
and  Ida  C.  Bookstaver  : 

a    (526)     Irving7:     Born    at    Saugerties,    N.    Y.,    14 
November,  1877. 

(CCXLIX.)  John  B.  Myers  (Benjamin4,  Teunis3, 
Benjamin2,  Christian1),  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Sauger- 
ties, New  York  27  February,  1806.  He  married  at 
Saugerties,  New  York  12  August,  1828  ARRIET  GlL- 
LESPY  (125),  born  19  October,  1807,  daughter  of  John 
Gillespy  and  Wyntje  Myer.  They  resided  at  Mentz, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  to  which  place  they 
removed  from  Saugerties  about  1841.  John  B.  died 
27  February,  1861.  Arriet  died  24  January,  188 1. 
Children : 

a    (527)     Benjamin  Gillespy6:  Born  20  August,  1829. 
a    (528)     John  G.6:  Born  4  August,  1831. 
a    (529)     Sarah6:  Born  21  September,  1833. 
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b    (530)     Lavena6:  Born  8  April,   1836;  died  29  Oct. 

1885. 
b    (531)     Elizabeth  G.6  :  Born  1  March,  1838  ;  died  12 

December,  1842. 
b    (532)     Jason  G.6:  Born  25  January,  1840. 
b    (533)     Elizabeth6:  Born  1  March,  1843. 
a    (534)     Selina6:  Born  2  March,  1847. 

(CCL.)  Maria  Myers  (Benjamin4,  Tennis3,  Ben- 
jamin2, Christian1)  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New  York 
29  November,  1807  ;  married  at  Saugerties  (1st)  9 
December,  1828  Cornelius  P.  Elmendorf,  a  farmer, 
born  at  Saugerties,  New  York  7  September,  1799,  son 
of  Petrus  J.  Elmendorf  and  Nancy  Wilbur.  Cornelius 
P.  died  7  September,  1857.  MARIA  (Myer)  ELMEN- 
DORF married  (2nd)  24  November,  1862  JOHN  HENRY 
Myer  (424),  a  farmer,  born  19  May,  1808,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Myer,  Jr.  and  Sarah  Myer.  John  Henry  died  25 
July,  1877.  Maria  died  16  September,  1884.  No 
issue. 

(CCLIII.)  JESSE  Myers  (Benjamin4,  Teunis3,  Ben- 
jamin2, Christian1),  a  physician,  of  the  City  of  Kings- 
ton, New  York,  where  he  was  for  many  years  and  until 
the  time  of  his  death  the  president  of  the  State  of  New 
York  National  Bank,  was  born  at  Saugerties,  New 
York  6  January,  1823  ;  married  at  Kingston,  New 
York  20  May,  1845  Charlotte  Leah  Myer  (437), 
born  in  Kingston,  New  York  28  July.  1824,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Myer  and  Elizabeth  Wells.  Jesse  died  16 
February,  1902.  Charlotte  Leah  died  15  September, 
1901.     Child: 

a    (535)     BenjaminS.6:  Born  6  February,  1846. 
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(CCLI.)  ELIZA  Myer5  (Benjamin4,  Teunis3,  Ben- 
jamin2, Christian1)  was  born  in  Saugerties,  New  York 
24  September,  1810;  married  in  Saugerties,  New  York 
31  May,  1837  ABRAM  COON,  a  merchant  at  Saugerties, 

born    ,  1799  ar,d  died   3°  August,    1849.      Eliza 

died  2  October,  1862.     Children  : 

D  (536)  Benjamin  M.6:  Born  at  Saugerties,  New 
York  2  September,  1839;  married  at  Sau- 
gerties, 22  September,  1864  Mary  L.  Post, 
born  2  September,  1842,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Post  and  Neeltje  Myer  (423). 

b  (537)  Henry  A.6:  Born  at  Saugerties,  New  York 
24  October,  1843  I  married  5  December, 
1863,  Melissa  Snyder,  born  16  February, 
1845,  daughter  of  Philo  Snyder  and  Celina 
Ann  Burhans. 

(CCLII.)  Jane  MYER5  (Benjamin4,  Teunis3,  Ben- 
jamin2, Christian1)  was  born  in  Saugerties,  New  York 
31  August,  1 8 12  ;  married  at  Saugerties,  New  York  22 
January,  1834  John  J.  GlLLESPY,  a  farmer  (126),  born 
at  Saugerties  to  December,  1810,  son  of  John  Gillespy 
and  Wyntje  Myer  (36).  John  J.  died  ^October,  1888. 
Jane  died  12  May,  1883.  They  resided  at  Saugerties, 
New  York.     Children  : 

b    (538)     John6:  Born    17    July,    1835;    died    4  July, 

1837. 
b    (539)     Sarah6:    Born   28   September,    1837;    died  2 

February,  1852. 
b    (540)     John6:   Born  28  September:    1840:    married 

12  October,   1869  Almira  Vander  Bogart. 

John  died  20  November,  1893. 
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b  (541)  LavinaS.6:  Born  2  December,  1843  ;  married 
24  June,  1864  John  S.  Post,  born  3  April, 
1840,  son  of  Samuel  M.  Post  and  Neeltje 
Myer  (423). 

b  (542)  Benjamin  M.6  :  Born  17  July,  1847;  married 
15  September,  1869  Maria  Carnright. 

(DXXVII.)  Benjamin  Gillespy  Myers  (John 
B.5,  Benjamin4,  Teunis3,  Benjamin2,  Christian1)  was  born 
at  Saugerties,  New  York  20  August,  1829;  married  at 
Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county,  New  York  23  November, 
1858  Minerva  Kerns,  born  29  April,  1840,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Kerns  and  Phoebe  Shotwell.      Benjamin  G. 

died    .     They    resided    in    Albany,    New   York. 

Children  : 

a    (543)     Howard  G.7:   Born  at  Mentz,  Cayuga  county, 

New  York  2  March,  1862. 
a    (544)     Lelia  W.7 :   Born  at  Mentz  28  Dec.  1865. 
a    (545)     Lotta  W.7:   Born  at  Mentz  24  March,   1 


(DXXVIII.)  John  Gillespy  Myers6  (John  B.s, 
Benjamin4,  Teunis3,  Benjamin2,  Christian1)  was  born  at 
Saugerties,  New  York  4  August,  183 1;  married  at 
Cayuga,  New  York  19  August,  1857  Mary  AUGUSTA 
YOUNG,  born  22  February,  1833,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Young  and  Amanda  Ruland.  John  G.  died  1  Decem- 
ber, 1901.  Mary  Augusta  died  9  February,  1904.  For 
more  than  a  generation  John  G.  Myers  was  a  diy- 
goods  merchant  in  Albany  where  he  did  a  business  of 
magnitude  and  accumulated  a  great  fortune.  He  was 
one  of  Albany's  foremost  citizens,  a  leader  in  eveiy 
civic,  philanthropic,  business  and  religious  movement. 
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His  mercantile  business  was  incorporated  and  is  still 
carried  on.    The  corporation  bears  his  name.    Children  : 

a    (546)     Margaret  Fuller7:  Born  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y- 

6  May,  1858. 
a    (547)     Jessie  Kenyon7:  Born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.   19 

October,  i860, 
a    (548)     Georgiana  Seymour7 :  Born  in  New  York  9 

August,  1 861. 

To  be  continued 


PERISHED 


Wave  after  wave  of  greenness  rolling  down 
From  mountain  top  to  base,  a  whispering  sea 
Of  affluent  leaves  through  which  the  viewless  breeze 
Murmurs  mysteriously. 

And  towering  up  amid  the  lesser  throng, 
A  giant  oak,  so  desolately  grand, 
Stretches  its  gray  imploring  arms  to  heaven 
In  agonized  demand. 

Smitten  by  lightning  from  a  summer  sky, 
Or  bearing  in  its  heart  a  slow  decay, 
What  matter,  since  inexorable  fate 
Is  pitiless  to  slay. 

Ah,  wayward  soul,  hedged  in  and  clothed  about, 
Doth  not  thy  life's  lost  hope  lift  up  its  head, 
And,  dwarfing  present  joys,  proclaim  aloud, — 
"  Look  on  me,  I  am  dead  !  " 

Mary  Louise  Ritter 
Catskill  Mountain  House 
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OLDE     VLSTER 


AN H1ST0RICAL  &  GENEALOGICAL  MA  GAZINE 

Publifhed  Monthly,  in  the  City  of 
K  in  gft  o  n  ,  New  York,  by 
BENJAMIN     MYER      BRINK 

Terms: —  Three dolla rs  a  year  in  A dvance.      Single 
Copies,    twenty -five   cents 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


The  sixth  volume  of  Olde  Ulster  is  com- 
pleted. In  January,  1905  the  first  number  appeared 
of  a  magazine  devoted  to  telling  the  history  of  this  old 
county  stripped  of  the  accretions  of  romance.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  those  who  had  thought 
that  its  story  would  be  made  better  worth  the  telling 
were  romantic  details  added  to  actual  fact.  We  have 
attempted  to  go  to  original  sources  to  ascertain  what 
the  facts  were.  How  well  we  have  succeeded  our 
readers  know.  The  next  object  of  the  magazine  was 
to  provide  a  means  for  the  publication  of  family  lines 
of  old  Ulster  families.  This  generation  sees  the  birth 
of  patriotic  societies  to  which  eligibility  is  found 
through  descent  from  patriotic  ancestors.  There  was 
room  for  the  means  of  ascertaining  such  descent.  The 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  magazine  should  be 
continued.  The  margin  of  the  difference  between  the 
outgo  and  income  is  very  close.  We  ask  that  each 
subscriber  who  is  interested  in  continuing  its  publica- 
tion solicit  a  new  subscriber  that  that  margin  be  not 
destroyed. 
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UORD     HUMMEL 

Teacher  of  the  Violin 

A  graduate  of  the  .Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  , 
studied  with  pupils  of  Dr.  Joachhim  and  Ysaye ; 
now  studying  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 
New  York  City,  with  Herwegh  von  Ende,  a  pupil  of 
Carl  Halir. 

Studio  ; 

No.  2 2 /j.    Tremper  Avenue, 

KINGSTON,  N   Y. 

Lessons,  One  Dollar 


[\JOAH     WOLVEN'S     SON, 

No.  323    WALL    ST.,    KINGSTON,   N    Y 


Silks,     Dress     Goods     and     Suits 

Fine  Rugs,  Carpets, 

j»  #  f  Portieres,  Etc 

WOVEN  BY 

f\RS.    PETER    EL/*\ENDORF? 

HURLEY,     N  . .    Y  . 

Some  Handsome   Rugs   For   Sale 

Blue  am©  White  Rugs  a  Specialty 


in 


R 


ONDOUT 

SAVINGS    BANK 


Assets      -      -      $3,203,335.96 
Liabilities    -      -      2,977,876.52 

Surplus  in£[ues    -     $225,459.44 


VTALENTIN  BURGEVIN'S  SONS 
Established    1852 

Holly  and  Christmas  Greens. 

Fair   and  Mam    Streets, 
KINGSTON,    N.     Y. 

Copies  of  each  number  of  OLDE 
ULSTER  for  1905,  1906, 1907, 
1 908  and  1 909  can  still  be  obtained 
at  twenty-five  cents  each. 
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